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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


but it’s advisable to specify the woods natur- 
ally suited to your requirements, as in the 
building of ships, aeroplanes and hydro- 
planes, specify. 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 


































lew woods offer better values for these uses. Large BRIDGE PLANKING 

quantities are now being used to meet Uncle Sam’s Interest your supervisors in PORT ORFORD CEDAR 

needs. ; bridge planking. It will outwear any other wood three to 
A few of the uses of Douglas Fir are ship beams, one. Will save money and provide safe bridges. 

knees, spars; aeroplane and hydroplane lumber; tim- Municipal docks in San Francisco and Los Angeles use 
Pa aes i 4 ae yk ee nothing else for planking purposes. 

bers, dimension, finish, doors, casing, flooring, etc. 





Let us tell you more about these two woods and how they fit right into your business. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association We are members of the Maple Flooring M f er’s A iati 
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THAT CAMP LAUNDRY idea sounds good. Even a 
hog will keep clean if given a chance, and the per- 
sonal habits of the lumberjack are too often forced 
upon him by his environment. 


THE PACKING BOX for the hull of a navy seaplane 
for overseas shipment is 84%4x10x46 feet and takes 
3,630 feet of }ymber. With windows and doors added 


it would make quite a commodious portable house. 


THERE WAS A time when the old reliable babbitt 
box was standard for woodworking machinery, but 
now ball and roller bearings are as much at home 
around a saw or planing mill as on an automobile; 
tho not yet as widely used as they will be later. 


AND Now it is the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation that is about to introduce a uniform cost 
accounting system. There is plenty of room on the 
list for the names of the other lumber manufac- 
turers’ associations which are not yet written there. 


THE LAFOLLETTE seaman’s law made it more ex- 
pensive to operate American ships in competition 
with those of other nations, and the jolt the Supreme 
Court has just handed that law is therefore not 
entirely without interest to those interested in the 
wooden ship industry. 


SOME OF THE railroads have been so busy work- 
ing a double check against double payment of claims 
that it takes them a long time to get around to pay- 
ing the claim even once. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration has now put an end to the counterchecking 
of claims against waybills, inasmuch as the claim 


itself must be supported by the original freight 
receipt. 


Camouflaging of German Made 
Goods Begins 


Haunted by vain regrets at not having suffi- 
ciently heeded the admonition to ‘‘Do your.Christ- 
mas shopping early,’’ a member of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff on Monday of this week stormed 
the trenches held by thousands of maddened shop- 
pers, said trenches being the jammed aisles of 
one of Chicago’s largest department stores, for 
the purpose of buying something suitable to hang 
on Santa Claus’ pack for a neighbor’s little girl. 
He was shown a cute little washtub for dolly’s 
clothes, made of indurated wood fiber. ‘‘Just the 
thing—wrap it up,’’ was the verdict. The feeling 
of satisfaction at having succeeded at the eleventh 
hour in finding something suitable, while still re- 
taining his scalp and portions of his clothing, 
was soon dissipated. Upon unwrapping the pur- 
chase a blotch of red paint upon the bottom of 
the tub attracted his attention. A little closer 
examination showed beneath the paint the word 
‘‘Germany.’’ Back into its wrappings went the 
cute little German tub, for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative has no love for Germany, or 
German goods, nor would he insult an American 
child who has relatives ‘‘over there’’ by present- 
ing her with anything bearing that dishonored 
name. 

Taking the tub back to the store where it was 
bought, with an indignant protest at the decep- 
tion practiced, he was blandly told that it had 
been placed in stock before the war. ‘‘I don’t 
care if it was put in stock before Noah built the 
ark,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ you can’t sell me anything 
made in Germany.’’ 

The incident is related here because it shows 
what may be expected in the way of attempting to 
foist German goods upon unsuspecting buyers. If 
after peace is officially declared any American is 
unpatriotic enough knowingly to buy German goods 
it is his own affair, but any attempt to deceive 
the buying public should be frowned upon, whether 
practiced by a great department store or a little 
5- and 10-cent shop on a back street. 


Some Sessile Reflections 
Upon Human Relationships 


Before this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
reaches its readers Christmas will have passed, 
but the spirit of unselfishness and of taking 
thought for others that finds its most universal 
expression at this season remains like a warm 
afterglow—else the giving of gifts and the senti- 
ments of good will are but mockery. 

It therefore is fitting to reflect upon the real 
significance of the holiday that has just passed. 
Its outstanding feature of course is the fact that 
for the first time in four years the Christmas 
message of ‘‘peace on earth, good will toward 
men’? can be spoken with some semblance of real- 
ity. Even more important, tho less conspicuous, is 
the growing sense of the interdependence of capital 
and labor; tho candor compels the admission that 
the spirit "of conciliation and of consideration for 
the other fellow is as yet rather more marked on 
the part of employers than on that of employees. 
However, the great question of right human rela- 
tionships in industry is receiving, from both par- 
ties in interest, more consideration than ever be- 
fore, which fact i is in itself encouraging. 

Some of the recent public utterances of large 
employers of labor have a strangely familiar sound, 
like the echo of words spoken long ago: ‘‘As ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them.’’ Is the world coming at last slowly 
to realize that the precepts spoken upon the hill- 
sides of Judea and by the shores of Galilee embody 
practical wisdom for the twentieth century, and 
are indeed the only enduring foundation for 
proper, or even safe, relationships in industry or 
between nations? Signs are not lacking that such 
is a tendency of the times in which we live. It 
must be remembered, however, that it is a poor 


rule that does not work both ways, and not even 
the Golden Rule can function toward smoothing 
and adjusting the relations between capital and 
labor unless employees as well as employers are 
willing to be guided thereby. 

No fairminded man who has listened to or 
read the public utterances of prominent leaders of 
industry during the last year, or who knows any- 
thing of the practical measures taken by large 
employers to insure the working man his full due, 
can doubt that employers, generally speaking, are 
actuated by an honest purpose to deal squarely 
by those in their employ. There are exceptions, 
but in the main this statement holds true. Cynics 
and professional trouble makers of course will 
see ulterior motives in every step taken toward a 
better understanding between capital and labor, 
just as the Red Cross and every other movement 
for the welfare of humanity has its detractors. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that Christmas, 
1918, marks a decided advance toward the attain- 
ment of that degree of mutual understanding and 
cooperation between capital and labor essential 
to the welfare and prosperity of both employers 
and employees. 
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The Home Should Express the 
Owner’s Individuality 

The expressing of one’s personality—the grati- 
fying of personal fancies and even whims of the 
householder and his family—has always been one 
of the strongest incentives for ‘‘owning your own 
home.’’ Seldom has this thought of individuality 
in connection with home owning been more happily 
expressed than by Irving K. Pond, former presi- 
dent of the American Institute of ,Architects, at 
a banquet of the Wholesale Sash & Door Associa- 
tion held in Chicago last week. 

The speaker frankly admitted that stock de- 
signs, both of exteriors and of inside finish, were 
necessary—he did not say ‘‘a necessary evil,’’ tho 
that thought plainly was in his mind—just as 
ready made clothes are a necessity for those who 
lack time, means or inclination to be fitted to 
meagure, choosing the fabric, design and style that 
seem to express their own personal tastes. But the 
man who wears ‘‘hand-me-down’’ garments can 
not have the feeling of satisfaction that accom- 
panies carefully selected and properly tailored ap- 
parel. Lest it be assumed that this is a merchant 
tailor’s advertisement rather than an _ editorial 
supposedly relating to the lumber industry, the 
suit-o’-clothes analogy will be pursued no further. 

In the address referred to a house was likened 
to the human body. The house has its foundation, 
or, as the speaker said with a characteristic drawl, 
‘‘its ‘underpinnin’,’ if you let the carpenter 
name it.’’? He proceeded to draw an analogy be- 
tween the house’s foundation and the human feet: 
the house has walls and so has the body, repre- 
sented by the chest, back and ribs; the house has a 
roof, ‘‘and we,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘have 
‘thatches’—at least most of us have, tho it is get- 
ting rather thin on some.’’ The house has win- 
dows, while the eye has been poetically called 
‘*the window of the soul.’’ Following up the sim- 
ile the speaker quizzically said to the assembled 
fabricators in wood: ‘*You sell stock windows 
for houses; I wonder how you would like to see 
everybody fitted out with stock eyes instead of the 
infinite variety of black, blue, brown, gray and 
hazel orbs that the Creator has’ endowed them 
with.’’ 

Mr. Pond undoubtedly struck a note that should 
be emphasized in connection with the nationwide 
campaign of education that should be launched as 
soon as possible to encourage the building of homes 
the coming season. The desire for a home is in- 
nate, but many persons who are really ambitious 
to own their homes are actuated mainly by con- 
siderations of economy, utility and convenience, 
while the esthetic motive is largely undeveloped. 
The strictly practical arguments named, and all 
the others possible, such as sanitation and health, 
should be forcibly presented in all advertising 
campaigns intended to stimulate home building, 
but along with them should go the appeal to the 
finer instincts, playing upon the desire that most 
people have to plan and create—in short, to ex- 
press one’s individuality in and thru the house in 
which he dwells. 


Advanced Methods Needed 
in Woods Work 


The Woodlands Section of the Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Association discusses very much the same 
problems as ordinary meetings of loggers, and at 
a recent meeting at Montreal Ellwood Wilson, for- 
ester for the Laurentide Co., made some remarks 
upon logging conditions in Canada which apply to a 
greater or less extent in the United States and 
which, as quoted in the Canadian Forestry Journal, 
are well worth reprinting, as follows: 

Now to touch upon one or two other points of the 
logging industry. Owing to conditions over which we 
have had very little control it has practically stood 
still. We have not advanced in the same proportion 
that different processes have advanced in the mills or 
other industries. We are still logging just about the 
way we logged when we first went into this country 
around 1855 or 1860. Provisions are hauled into the 
woods in the same way. The camps are not built in 
the same way, because instead of having a big fireplace 
and a hole in the roof they have stoves, but that is the 
only change which I have been able to see. The cullers 
do not live with the jobbers; they have little shacks 
of their own where they are more comfortable; but, 
speaking generally, we have not changed a bit. We 
drive a river and build our dams in the same way. We 
build our tote roads and other roads in the same way, 
and we still operate with the same equipment. I do 
not think there is a new tool in the woods. This is not 
a proper situation with the growing scarcity of labor. 
We have to use mechanical means for decreasing the 
cost of our logging. 

Look at the fire protection today. When we started 
in to protect the forests from fire we had men and 
canoes. Now we have all sorts of equipment, and we 
are going in one bound to the most advanced mechan- 
ical equipment in the protection. You know the talk 
we have had about airplanes for use in fire protection. 
There is no question that a man with good common 
sense, as is the man who handles the woods, will see 


the value of airplanes in this regard. We will probably 
be putting out fires with gas bombs before long. This 


‘ is not foolish; it is something that is entirely possible 


now. 

We can do that same thing now with the woods, 
but we will have to get some sort of gasoline equipment 
that will help us out with the heavy labor. We will 
not be able to get men at the wages we paid in the 
past. There is only one answer: We have to get out 
and get some kind of mechanical equipment to saw the 
trees down ; some kind of mechanical transport to get 
out the timber and some way to drive the logs without 
such large crews. 

Of course, feed has become so expensive that we will 
have to get away from horses. ‘The motor truck has 
shown what a poor draft animal the horse is and he 
will gradually disappear. I am not prophesying, but 
I am telling you what will happen, and it will happen 
very vapidly, and we might just as well face the 
music. We have to turn from men who do things by 
rule of thumb, or in the way our grandfathers did, to 
the men who are up to the times, and perhaps a little 
ahead of them, 


What Are Your Purpose and 
Your Plan for 1919? 


According to Solomon there is a time for every 
purpose beneath the sun. His words ought to carry 
weight with lumbermen, as the wise old king thor- 
oly appreciated the value of good timber, and knew 
where and how to get the high grade cedar and 
fir needed for building the Temple, as recorded in 
I Kings, chapter 5, which describe one of the most 
interesting logging and manufacturing operations 
in history. 

The ending of the old year and the beginning 
of the new are preéminently the time for taking 
inventory, not only of material resources but of 
the intangible assets of mind, spirit and will. In- 
deed, those last named are by far the more impor- 
tant, for without them mere things can accomplish 
nothing. It is the time for thoughtful purposing 
and careful planning. The great liner plows its way 
across three thousand miles of wintry sea and 
reaches its destination on schedule time solely be- 
cause it follows a charted course and the captain 
holds the vessel to that course. 

By the time this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will reach its more distant readers the last 
day of 1918 will have passed into history. The 
opening of 1919 marks the beginning of a new era 
—a statement that seems trite, but which im- 
presses itself more and more upon every thoughtful 
person. The question comes to each: How shall 
I meet the call of the new day that has dawned 
upon the world? 


The blood stained page of the year that has 
passed is turned and a fair, white page inscribed 
‘1919’? lies open before us. What will the lum- 
berman write thereon? Will he not, in common 
with every other good citizen, resolve, in the first 
place, to make it his dominant purpose to be a 100 
percent American; that he will perform every duty 
as a citizen as scrupulously and earnestly as he did 
while the nation was at war; that he will go to the 
primaries and help place good men in office; and 
that he will be found on the right side of all pub- 
lic questions, consistently seeking the welfare and 
prosperity of his community and State and of the 
nation ? 

Moreover, it should, and doubtless will, be his 
resolve to serve the community as a lumberman so 
efficiently and well that whenever the people thereof 
think of lumber, or of service in connection with 
lumber or building, they will inevitably think of 
him. 

He will purpose not to be carried away by any 
superficial thing, but to think things thru; to main- 
tain his poise, and to be guided by the best judg- 
ment he possesses, supplemented by the wisdom and 
experience of others. He will desire and aim to be 
known as a man of power and commanding influ- 
ence in his community. 

These are only a few of the factors that will 
enter into his purpose for the coming year. Every 
man must make his own plans for the carrying out 
of that purpose. It has occurred to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that it would be most interesting and 
helpful if as many of its readers as are inclined 
to do so—and it is hoped that the response may 
be quite general—will write this paper telling of 
their plans for a bigger and better business and an 
improved service to the community during the year 
now before us. 

Take a good look at the cartoon on the front 
cover, put yourself in the frame of mind of the 
lumberman there typified, then write a letter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN outlining your pur- 
pose and your plan for 1919. It will help to clarify 
and to strengthen your own determination to make 
the coming year the best and most successful you 
have ever experienced, and will be helpful to many 
others. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends to every one 
of its readers, and to lumbermen in general, its 
best wishes for health, prosperity and happiness 
during the coming year. 


Army Suggestions About Feeding 
Applicable to Lumber Industry 


With the higher cost. of hiring and of feeding 
labor which has come (and apparently to stay for 
some time) there would seem to be a larger oppor- 
tunity for a type of company doctor, not altogether 
unknown in the past but somewhat rare. He should 
concern himself not only with actual disease and 
accidents but with questions of proper housing and 
of adequate and yet reasonable economical rations. 
The big housing program of the Chickasaw Ship 
Building Co., at Mobile, was in all sanitary details 
under the direct superintendence of its company 
doctor. This has been largely true in industrial 
housing elsewhere and should, of course, be true 
in the building of any sawmill village or logging 
camp. Very likely in the future years we shall have 
associations of company doctors, national and re- 
gional, who will have their annual or quarterly 
meetings in order to compare notes upon these im- 
portant questions. 

Lacking such means of intelligence at the pres- 
ent time we may perhaps learn some lessons from 
the enormous task of feeding our expeditionary 
forces and the way in which it has been carried out. 
The army has been studying this subject ever since 
the contract system of feeding soldiers was aban- 
doned in 1818. At that time the subsistence depart- 
ment of the army was founded and independently 
operated until 1912, when it was made a part of 
the quartermaster corps. 

Maj. John R. Murlin, of the food division of 
the surgeon-general’s office, has an interesting re- 
port on army feeding in a recent issue of Science, 
Nearly all nations provide two main army rations, 
a training ration and a stronger ration for actual 
combat. Our standard ration is the most liberal of 
any; our garrison ration has a fuel value of 4,632 
calories, which may be modified by substitutes to 
4,809 calories. The men, however, do not actually 
eat this fuel allowance, especially in meat, the 
standard ration allowing 144 pounds a day, while 
the average consumption is about 84 pound. The 
average of eighty-seven messes at the training 
camps was 3,997 calories. Family dietary studies 
of the Department of Agriculture showed farmers 
to be the heaviest eaters, with 3,585 calories, pro- 
fessional men ranging next with 3,490, followed by 
ordinary laborers with 3,220 and mechanics 3,175. 
The Atwater dietary standard for a man with mod- 
erately active muscular work was 3,400, for hard 
muscular work 4,150, while for very hard muscular 
work 5,500 calories daily would be consumed. 

It will be interesting to compare this with what 
is known of the food consumption of lumbermen. 
The only scientific study of this subject of which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has knowledge was 
that reported in 1904 by the Maine Agricultural 
ixperimental Station on lumbermen in Maine. It 
was here found that men engaged in chopping and 
yarding consumed 8,140 calories; the hauling of 
logs to the landing resulted in appetites measured 
by 6,888 calories, while river driving called for 
5,035 calories. This last figure is abnormal, as 
river driving is severe work, accompanied by wet- 
ting and severe exposure to the cold. The explana- 
tion of this in the study is that the diet supplied 
thru the moving cookee shanties was restricted in 
variety and its monotony did not offer much temp- 
tation to appetite. 

The army report of studies at the training camps 
showed an average waste of 2 to 13 percent in food. 
In the Maine study the waste was said to be limited 
to what the men left on their plates, amounting 
in the average to less than 2 percent. 

The consumption of food by lumbermen would 
seem to be astonishing, however, in comparison with 
all the other figures. A partial explanation is of- 
fered by the statement in the army report that 
it was found that the men purchased at the can- 
teens sweets of varivus sorts amounting to about 
500 additional calories daily. In discussing the 
comparative value of sweets and meats in the ration 
Maj. Murlin says: 

A man who has not been accustomed to work, when 
he begins actual muscular exercise instead of breaking 
down muscle will build up muscle, and it has been 
abundantly proved by numerous experiments that the 
breakdown of nitrogenous material in the body does not 
increase in muscular work over the amount broken 
down in complete muscular rest. This is a surprising 
fact, but it now is quite incontrovertible. Muscular 
work is done at the expense of potential energy in the 
form of carbohydrate and fat. There is much evidence 
also that this energy can be derived most economically 
from carbohydrate food, especially from sugar, and this 
doubtless explains the craving of men in muscular 
training for sweets. These facts would indicate that a 
relatively small amount of protein or meat in the diet 
would be sufficient for muscular work. It is quite 
possible that our soldiers could get along with consid- 
erably less than they are using, altho our investiga 
tions show that they are actually using much less than 
the Government allowance. There are some facts, how- 
ever, which deter us at present from recommending a 
radical reduction in the amount of meat in the ration. 
First of all is the fact that meat stimulates heat pro- 
duction in the body more than any other foodstuff, 
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and therefore assists in keeping the body warm in 
severe weather. There is some evidence that for a 
quick delivery of maximum energy, such as may be 
necessary in getting ‘over the top,” a high protein 
diet is necessary. 

The other new feature of the feeding of men 
on a large scale indicated in the army report is the 
new use of vegetables and to some extent of fruits 
in dehydrated form. This has a general similarity 
to the old household method of drying apples, but 
the drying is conducted in ovens under considerable 
vacuum and at such a low temperature that the 
essential flavors are not destroyed. Many vege- 
tables that have been dehydrated, upon soaking in 
cold water attain nearly their original form and 
upon cooking, in some instances, can not be dis- 
tinguished from fresh vegetables. Our own army 
was somewhat late in beginning to contract for 
food in this form, the British army having adapted 
it as staple and having used thousands of tons 
mostly obtained from Canada, altho the United 
States has furnished a portion of the supply. The 
important factor of course was the concentration of 
bulk and saving in cargo space. There is, however, 
no peeling or other preparation required before 
cooking as in the case of fresh vegetables and this 
saves the labor of one or two men in the army 
kitchen. The report predicts that meats will soon 
be dehydrated upon a large scale, as is already true 
of milk, and that meat powder will be used for both 
soups and hash as a substitute for fresh meat. 
Milk powder is available on the basis of 9 cents 
a quart, which for many purposes is fully equal 
to fresh milk at 14 cents a quart. In so far as the 
process is applicable to meats there will be a cor- 
responding saving in both refrigeration and trans- 
portation. 

There are a number of other ideas that have 
been practically applied to the feeding of soldiers 
that are equally available in industry. Unfortu- 
nately, some of them require such systematic or- 
ganization as to a large extent is still lacking in the 
industrial field. To a considerable extent also the 
discipline of the army was an essential factor in 
adequate and economical rationing. Under the 
plan usually followed the men were divided into 
squads under a leader who was responsible that 


no wasted food was left upon their plates and any 
offending individual was promptly called up and 
disciplined. It will require some tact to secure such 
a result in the average logging camp, at least under 
peace time conditions when the saving of food does 
not appear to have any patriotic aspect. 

The army also has its emergency ration that each 
man is supposed to carry in his haversack and that 
is usually described as ‘‘a substitute for nothing.’’ 
The ideal gondensed ration has not yet been satis- 
factorily developed; the most satisfactory form is 
hard bread with potted beef or ham, or dried beef 
or sardines, and with three ounces of sliced bacon 
added when there is opportunity for the use of a 
portable cooker. This is of interest in woods work 
inasmuch as the woodsman in some class of work 
often has need for an individual emergency ration. 


Lumberman Would Bestow Hospital 


-as Memorial to Soldier Son 


Last summer the hearts of the lumber fraternity 
were profoundly touched by the news that Lieut. 
Edward Hines, jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Hines, of Chicago, was in a critical condition as 
the result of disease contracted in line of duty in 
France. He had made an extremely creditable 
record as a soldier, and altho but 21 years old had 
won the complete confidence of his superiors, be- 
ing entrusted with large responsibilities, including 
the supervision as provost, or military mayor, of 
an important French town. The young officer made 
a gallant fight for life and the reports of his fluctu- 
ating condition, cabled from France and published 
in the daily and trade papers, were read with sym- 
pathetic interest by thousands. Despite all that 
medical science and skill could do, on June 4 he 
paid the ‘‘last full measure of devotion,’’ and, 
with thousands of others of the nation’s best and 
bravest, he sleeps today in France. 

After his death Mr. Hines conceived the idea of 
erecting for the Government at an agreed price a 
great military hospital, fireproof, sanitary and per- 
fectly designed, on property controlled by him at 


Maywood, a suburb of Chicago, which after having 
served its immediate purpose in connection with the 
war he desired and agreed to repurchase at a stipu- 
lated figure, and to present as a clear gift to the 
city of Chicago as a memorial to his son. Mis- 
understandings unfortunately have arisen in con- 
nection with the execution of this project, doubtless 
due in large measure to war time exigencies, It is 
not the purpose of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
enter into the controversy, Mr. Hines’ side of which 
has been clearly set forth in a signed statement 
published in the Chicago daily papers and repro- 
duced in this issue. It does, however, feel that the 
fine spirit that impelled Mr. and Mrs. Hines to 
plan thus to perpetuate the memory of their heroic 
son is deserving of recognition, and it also is con- 
fident that certain inner facts connected therewith 
will be of especial interest to members of the lum- 
ber trade, with which Mr. Hines has been so long 
identified. 

A notable trait of Lieut. Hines’ character from 
boyhood, as all will testify who knew him, was his 
consideration for others. This was strongly evi- 
denced by his concern for the welfare of the men 
under his command, as well as in many other ways. 
It was the thought and purpose of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hines to devote to the repurchase of the hospital 
from the Government, after it has served the pres- 
ent military need, and to assist in its maintenance 
after its presentation to the city of Chicago, the 
share of the estate that Edward would eventually 
have inherited had he lived. His parents felt that 
such disposal of his inheritance would accord with 
his well known desire to be of service to his fel- 
lowmen—the spirit that impelled him to enter the 
war and give his life for others. 

Inasmuch as Lieut. Hines’ last weeks were spent 
in a hospital it seemed to his parents that such an 
institution, presented to the city of his birth and 
home and dedicated to the alleviation of human 
suffering without restriction as to sect or creed, 
would be the most fitting memorial that could be 
devised, and that thru its beneficent ministry the 
young soldier might still ‘‘carry on’’ and his sadly 
brief earthly life find a fuller fruition. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


DESIGNING A BUCKBOARD BED 

We have a customer who has patented a very con- 
venient bed to use on an automobile for an outing 
party or cross-country riding. He is informed he will 
have a large market for this bed and wants to go into 
quantity production. The bed is made of twenty slats 
%x2x42 inches, holding their thickness for 12 inches 
in the middle and tapering from that to each end, 

These wooden slats are to act as springs and they 
must be strong and tough and springy, so that when 
they bend and weight is taken off them they will re- 
sume their former position. The only wood we have 
considered is clear, straight, second growth hickory. 
But if possible we would like to secure a lighter wood, 
as every pound saved in weight increases the value of 
the article. We would like to have your opinion con- 
cerning a possible substitute, as for instance cedar.— 
INQuirRY No. 83. 

[Cedar does not seem to have suitable qualities 
for such a purpose, the most suitable kind of cedar 
being Port Orford cedar, included in the table be- 
low, and this would be an expensive wood for the 
purpose delivered from the Pacific coast to Texas, 
the source of the inquiry. The following table, tak- 
ing a hickory of not the strongest but average qual- 
ity as 100 in respect of weight, stiffness, bending 
strength under gradual weight and under shock or 
— gives the percentage comparison of the other 
woods: 


Bending stress 


unde: 
Weight Stiffness Pressure Impact 
Nutmeg hickory, La.. 100 100 100 100 


Locust, black ........ 113 143 152 68 
Osage orange ........ 130 102 150 166 
White oak, La....... y le FE 93 85 39 
Port Orford cedar.... 74 116 15 34 
Longleaf See 97 136 104 39 
SOON 6a s6inseSisiniessa'e 79 107 78 22 


The practical meaning of these figures is that a 
strip of the size mentioned will carry a safe load, 
gradually applied, 52 percent greater in locust 
than hickory, and this load will produce a greater 
deflection because locust is not 52 percent stiffer. 
Conditions of shock or impact prevail, however, and 
locust is liable to snap under sudden stress, as shown 
by its low value in last column. In this column, 
however, Osage orange shows very strong and indi- 
cates that by the use of fewer or narrower strips it 
will carry equal weight with hickory under safe 
conditions for both gradual load and impact, with 
greater deflection, which means greater elasticity, 
and with a construction of somewhat lighter weight. 

There is, however, another consideration in this 
design which must not be neglected. Increasing 
the width of a strip increases both stiffness and 
strength in like proportion, whatever wood is used; 
but increasing its thickness increases strength and 
stiffness by the third power; that is, multiplying 
thickness by 2 multiples strength and stiffness by 


2x2x2, or 8. This introduces some very complicated 
figuring into the problem of proper design, which 
will be further considered in the following issue. 
It should be said that the figures above tabulated 
are based upon green tests of these woods at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, altho the weights are 
based upon air dry condition, Air dry wood is 
about 50 percent stronger and about 25 percent 
stiffer than the values here given.—EDIToR. | 


FEATURES OF MODERN ELECTRIC 
WELDING 

We have been using an acetylene welding outfit for 
general repairs and found this outfit very satisfactory 
and essential. At the present time we are unable to 
get oxygen from any source, so the outfit is idle. We 
understand there is a new process; namely, electric 
welding. If you have any information or know where 
we can get information on this subject please advise, 
because if the outfit is not costly we may consider 
purchasing.—INquiRry No. 94, 

[The difficulty of securing oxygen for the torch 
welding process is because of the insufficient sup- 
ply of oxygen tanks to meet the demand. While 
this condition is only temporary, the inquiry gives 
opportunity to explain the features of modern 
electric welding for comparison with the few arti- 
cles already published referring to oxygen and 
acetylene welding. 

When electric welding was first introduced it was 
used largely for the spot welding of sheet metal 
and the apparatus consisted of a machine with 
pressure jaws between which the two pieces of 
metal to be welded together were placed under 
considerable pressure. These jaws were connected 
by copper conductors of large carrying capacity 
with a large capacity transformer, which changed 
the electric current of standard line voltage down 
to a voltage of only five or six volts. The metal 
having been clamped in between the jaws the 
operator forces a lever which turns a large amper- 
age of this low volt current tnru the jaws resulting 
in an instantaneous heating of the metal and 
pressure of the jaws completes the weld. In this 
process metal is not actually melted to a liquid 
condition, but merely to the fluid condition re- 
quired for pressure welding. 

In the are welding process the article upon 
which the welding is being done is connected 
with the positive pole of the circuit, while the 
negative line is connected thru the electrode, which 
is manipulated by the operator. In some cases 
the electrode is a carbon and necessary additional 
metal is supplied by separate rods as in torch 
welding. In other cases the electrode consists of 
the desired metal rod, which is melted in use, and 
occasionally fed down from the holder. 


In a current without appropriate control the 
amount of current going thru the are and the heat- 
ing effect produced depends entirely upon the gap 
of the are. It is obvious, therefore, that this 
would require much more expert control than is 
easily obtainable. The older method of regula- 
tion was first to provide a suitable voltage for 
the class of work being done, and, second, to pro- 
vide a relay arrangement whereby if the operator 
used more current than was desirable the circuit 
was automatically broken, and automatically re- 
stored again merely by raising the electrode from 
the work. 

The newest development is the so called balancer 
set which supplies the current. This consists of 
a motor armature and a generator armature upon 
one shaft, series wound, the negative current for 
the electrode being taken off between the two arma- 
ture fields while the positive welding current is 
taken direct from the main line. Under this ar- 
rangement with suitable regulating devices a con- 
stant wattage current is supplied for the welding 
operation. If the gap of the are is widened the 
current decreases, but the voltage automatically 
increases, thus making a volume of working cur- 
rent. 

For our non-technical readers it may be ex- 
plained that the number of volts multiplied by the 
number of amperes constitutes the number of 
watts, which is the real measure of the working 
force of the current, 50 ampere current having a 
25-volt pressure being exactly equal to 25 ampere 
current having a 50-volt pressure. 

The practical operation of are welding is very 
much like torch welding, with certain differences. 
In cutting with an oxygen flame the metal is actu- 
ally burned and consumed, while cutting with an 
electric are (for which carbon electrodes are, of 
course, used) the metal is merely melted and the 
cutting must be made in such a manner as to per- 
mit the molten metal to flow away. The cutting 
while fairly rapid is not so smooth as that done 
with the torch.—EbITOor. | 


MACHINERY FOR SILO STAVES 


In conversation with a friend of mine in New York 
City he today asked me if I knew where a machine 
such as is used for turning out matched lumber for 
tank and silo stave stock could be purchased, Un- 
doubtedly some manufacturers of the machines adver- 
tised in your paper will be pleased to quote on a 
machine of this type.—INquiry No. 57. 


[Practically any manufacturer of planing mill 
machinery would be pleased to quoté upon a machine 
which will do this not very difficult work. The 
address of the inquirer wili be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EDITor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Excepting retail, commercial transactions in 
practically all lines have been of small volume and 
quite unimportant during the last week, as is to 
be expected during the holiday week and at the 
time of annual accounting. Still each week brings 
economic changes that foreshadow an ultimate gen- 
eral expansion of domestic and foreign commerce, 
and the now yielding prices, even if intensifying 
the present commercial hesitation, can not be re- 
garded otherwise than as constructive in their bear- 
ing on the future. The inevitable fall from the ex- 
treme levels that prevailed during the last period 
of the war already has become quite marked in 
such important commodities as textiles, iron and 
steel, and almost everyone regards it as certain 
that the price readjustments will become more 
general with the return of open markets and the 
full play of competitive factors. Certain of this, 
the first signs of concessions are no inducements to 
buyers to begin purchasing on any wide scale, and 
they still buy from a hand to mouth basis only, 
storing up their needs until such a time as prices 
may move downward still further. Complaints of 
labor shertage are not now often heard, first be- 
cause many men have already been released from 
army camps, munition and other war equipment 
factories, ship yards ete., and secondly because 
with the slackening or stoppage of Government 
work the principal manufacturing industries are 
now running at reduced pressure, The larger pri- 
vate interests, altho exhibiting every confidence, 
generally maintain a conservative and prudent 
policy and await a clearer insight into the future 
before putting into effect the plans that are being 
formulated for the resumption of activities on a 
normal basis, 

* * * 

The holiday season being at hand, the southern 

pine market naturally was featureless during last 


week. The coming of the new year is awaited by 

the manufacturers and dealers with 
SOUTHERN much eagerness, being expected as 
PINE it is to bring a tremendous revival 


of business. Already have many 
orders been booked for delivery early next year, 
which the lumbermen regard as very encouraging, 
not because the volume of these orders has been 
large enough visibly to affect the situation but 
because they represent the forerunners of a 
larger business to come. Some large inquiries 
from the railroads have been reported dur- 
ing the week, indicating that the carriers 
are planning extensive improvements next 
year. An early spurt in the export trade is 
is also awaited of a volume regulated only by 
the tonnage available. Already a sizable business, 
especially from the West Indies and Latin Amer- 
ica, has come to hand, but the pressure of other 
export freights, the high rates and scarcity of 
ships have given the export lumber business very 
little chance to redevelop as yet. It is certain 
that the movement to Latin America would be very 
much larger than it is if the tonnage were only 
available. The same applies to the transatlantic 
movement; while any serious beginning of the re- 
construction business can not yet be expected, a 
considerable volume still is offering that could be 
booked if adequate shipping could be secured. In 
the meanwhile the mills generally are concentrating 
all their energies on manufacturing, trying to re- 
plenish their depleted and broken stocks before 
the active business season dawns. Most mills are 
reported to have decided to operate thruout the 
holiday season, with only a one-day shutdown. 
Prospects of reaching a normal production within 
the near future look unpromising, for altho con- 
siderably improved over a month ago the labor sit- 
uation still is far from satisfactory. It now seems 
certain that the elimination of Government control 
of prices will have no weakening effect whatever, 
contrary to the opinions of many buyers, and that 
if there is any change in prices it most decidedly 
will be upward. In view of the promising outlook 
for southern pine any other development would be 
most extraordinary and uncalled-for. During the 
week ended Dec. 20, 144 mills reporting to the 
Southern Pine Association produced a total of 59,- 
350,997 feet, compared with a normal production 
of 87,197,558 feet; shipped 54,883,650 feet, and 
accepted orders for 48,771,118 feet. 
* * x 
The market for North Carolina pine continues 
dull and many of the larger operators, feeling it 
to be an unwise expenditure of energy to attempt 
to force lumber on the market at 


NORTH this time, have withdrawn their 
CAROLINA _ salesmen from their territories for 
PINE thirty days or more. In the mean- 


while the mills have busied them- 
selves with shipping on old orders, until they now 
are practically cleaned up. Shipments by thirty- 
six mills during the week ended Dec. 7 amounted 
to 5,941,413 feet, and by thirty-seven mills during 


the week ended Dee. 14, 4,589,960 feet. Produc- 
tion during the first two weeks of this month was 
62 percent of normal, but because of heavy rains 
that fell during the last week and interfered with 
woods and mills work this percentage of production 
has now been considerably lowered. New business, 
as indicated, has been very small, doubtless due in 
large measure to the fact that a number of low 
quotations have been cireulated among the trade 
by a few mills eager to secure some business at 
any price, which has had the bad effect of making 
many buyers believe that still lower prices will be 
offered shortly and that they therefore would bet- 
ter postpone their purchases until that time. Some 
cancelations of orders have also made their appear- 
ance, aggravating the situation; but some mills 
refuse cancelations and demand fulfillment of the 
order. Mill stocks generally are becoming very 
light, and while at least a month’s closedown of 
the industry is urged by many the general opinion 
is against this, in the belief that operations may 
safely be continued without danger of accumula- 
tion of stock; for the present discouraging state 
of the market has not dampened the average oper- 
ator’s optimism and he looks at present conditions 
merely as temporary and natural under general 
circumstances, and at the future as full of promise. 
* * Ad 


Hardwoods have been affected by the natural 
dullness of the holiday season, the same as other 
woods, and no new developments of any conse- 

quence have set in during the last 
HARDWOODS week or two. It must, however, 

be remarked that operating condi- 
tions during the last two weeks have been very 
favorable for a certain amount of replenishment 
of depleted mill stocks. Realizing the need of 
ample stocks from which to meet the heavy de- 
mand that is certain to develop shortly after the 
beginning of the new year, when industrial and 
retail buying will begin in earnestness, the manu- 
facturers are paying particular attention to this 
replenishment, even to the extent of refusing 
orders now offering which they can not fill con- 
veniently. That an unprecedented demand for 
hardwoods will develop during the coming season 
can not be doubted and already signs are rapidly 
developing to indicate this. The furniture and 
automobile manufactories continue to be the 
largest inquirers, and it is expected that these two 
interests will shortly become great factors on the 
market. Prices preserve their firmness in spite 
of the period of dullness thru which the industry 
now is passing, and this fact lends much encour- 
agement, as it is a sure indication that they will 
respond favorably to any inerease in the market 
activity. 

* * 7 

A very fair volume of business, considering the 
holiday season and the inventory time, is being 
received by the eypress manufacturers, and the 

number of inquiries is steadily in- 
CYPRESS creasing, indicating that there is 
much business in sight. But the 
mills as a rule are more interested in reorganiz- 
ing their production, following the rapid trans- 
fer from a war to peace basis, and in replenish- 
ing their stocks, than in the present state of the 
market; and if they find that they can not fill an 
order conveniently they refuse to accept it. Some 
of the mills will take advantage of the holiday 
season by closing up for a short period, during 
which they will repair and remodel in order to 
meet the demands of the next season more 
efficiently. Tho unchanged, cypress prices remain 
firm on all items. 

* * 

An unusual volume of small business in north- 
ern pine is reported from the retail yards as a 
result of the open weather which permits repair 
and building work to proceed, on 
the farms especially. Country 
yards report that prospects for an 
active spring building season are 
exceedingly bright and that the farmers, pros- 
perous after the successful marketing of their 
crops and ready to spend money on any needed 
improvements, are planning much residence, barn 
and other farm building construction as soon as 
spring arrives. City building also holds forth 
much promise and the northern pine manufac- 
turers look for a very busy year. Low grade 
mills stocks are very low, but upper grades for 
factory use are in good supply, with prices very 
firm on all grades. During the week ended Dec. 
21 ten mills reporting to the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association listed a very light 
production, amounting to only 198,654 feet. 
These mills during the same week shipped 3,977,- 
580 feet and booked orders for 2,580,657 feet. 


* * * 


Except for a fair local demand, western and 
Idaho white pines find a quiet market at present, 


NORTHERN 
PINE 


but the manufacturers expect nothing better under 

present general conditions and are 
WESTERN ssatisfied, confident in the belief 
PINES that the new year will bring a re- 
vival that is certain to develop into 
unprecedented business activity. In preparation 
for this expected busy season many of the mills 
are now closed down, being thoroly overhauled and 
reéquipped during the holiday season. Prices are 
expected to advance a notch or two within the next 
sixty days. During the week ended Dee. 14 thirty- 
two mills reporting to the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association produced 13,830,255 feet, com- 
pared with a normal production of 24,575,000 feet; 
shipped 11,140,786 feet and accepted new business 
for 10,250,000 feet. The market for California 
white and sugar pines continues strong, absorbing 
all offerings of sugar pine and taking sizable quan- 
tities of white pine common grades and thick up- 
pers. The caution is given that if eastern buyers 
postpone their orders for shop until the building 
season arrives they will not then be able to get it 
fast enough for their requirements. 

* * * 


The Douglas fir industry has passed thru an- 
other week of comparative inactivity and shut- 
downs for the holidays have been general, for 

periods varying from a few days 
WEST to as many weeks. The mills will 
COAST take advantage of this shutdown 
PRODUCTS to undertake extensive repairs 

and overhaulings in preparation 
for the handling of a heavy amount of business 
that is confidently expected to develop during 
the next year. The present generally is regarded 
merely as a lull preceding a renewal of opera- 
tions in readiness for spring trade. It must 
be said that demand already is getting better, 
but there is no disposition to sell, because stocks 
generally are low and manufacturers prefer to 
replenish them before accepting new business. 
This restocking will be facilitated by a more 
plentiful supply of labor than existed only re- 
cently. During the week ended Dee. 14, 124 mills 
reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation produced 63,900,313 feet, compared with 
a normal production of 76,880,000 feet; shipped 
59,843,452 feet, and received new _ business 
amounting to 56,783,848 feet. The undertone to 
the red cedar shingle market appears firmer and 
more encouraging and all stocks shipped from the 
mills apparently are being absorbed. At present 
there are only enough stars and clears at the 
mills to meet what orders may come in, and this 
recent run on shingles have left the manufac- 
turers feeling very hopeful for better times in the 
future than they experienced last summer and 
fall. 


* * * 


The lumber manufacturer contemplating an 
export business during the coming year is faced 
by a formidable tonnage problem. There is a 

great shortage of shipping for all 
CURRENT purposes, and this shortage is the 
FACTORS one cloud on the lumber horizon. 
The foreign markets hold forth 
vast possibilities, and means for bridging the 
chasms that bar the lumbermen from them are 
things to be studied. Latin America needs great 
stocks of lumber, but the shortage of tonnage 
prevents the exporter from handling this desir- 
able business. The same is true with Europe. 
Reconstruction there has not yet started and will 
not yet for a while. But forerunners to the re- 
construction business are seeking placement, and 
were it not for the ship shortage it is not to be 
doubted that there would already be a thriving 
trade with the European ports. Importers in 
Great Britain recognize the handicap that this 
ship shortage imposes on American lumber ex- 
porters and are worried over it. They do not 
expect this country’s European competitors to be 
able to meet the requirements of reconstruction, 
and, certain that not much lumber will reach 
Europe from America for at least a year, are pre- 
paring for a lumber shortage. The Swedes also 
have their shipping troubles, with not enough 
tonnage to go around; but the lumbermen there 
hit upon the happy idea of cireumnavigating this 
obstacle by rafting their lumber across the North 
Sea to Great Britain, which they now have 
executed very successfully. Rafting is no new 
thing to American lumbermen, but probably ex- 
port rafting on a large scale, as the Swedes 
undoubtedly will do henceforth, is a new idea 
to them. The question is how to release as much 
tonnage as possible for overseas shipping. Might 
it not be worth while to consider the abolish- 
ment of shipping lumber to the West Indies, 
Mexico and perhaps even to Central America, 
substituting rafting, and using the steamers thus 
released for shipping lumber to the great markets 
of Europe and Latin America? 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business men are slowly beginning to realize 
the true character of the problems that they must 
solve in the reconstruction period. Were it simply 
a matter of rebuilding the devastated parts of 
France and Belgium and Italy the undertaking in 
itself would be of sufficient consequence to call for 
serious thought. It is estimated that to replace 
the homes destroyed by the war in northern France 
alone will require the labor of a million men for 
two years. Add to this the requirements in Bel- 
gium and in Italy and the size of the undertaking 
can only be approximated. No consideration is 
given to Russia or Serbia, while Bulgaria and 
Roumania are unknown quantities in the amount 
of reconstruction work to be done. 

In the neutral countries and in England and the 
United States, which have suffered comparatively 
little from the devastating effects of the war, there 
has been an accumulation of needs in the way of 
housing. This is especially true in the United 
States, where our man-power has suffered a com- 
paratively small loss, but these are physical prob- 
lems and involve a wide use of credit, man-power 
and materials. 

Some of the problems confronting the world in 
the reconstruction period are far more difficult of 
solution. They are problems of political and eco- 
nomic reconstruction and at the moment the coun- 
tries in which these problems are forcing them- 
selves to the front are faced by chaotic conditions 
bordering upon anarchy. The most effective offset 
to this chaos and anarchy is the provisioning of 
the people of those countries. Victorious belliger- 
ents, especially America, can not ignore the famine- 
stricken people of central Europe without encoun- 
tering serious results which, in this age of close 
communication, are certain to find their reflection 
in our own affairs. There is more, therefore, in 
this problem in provisioning Europe than mere 
philanthropy. The world must be saved from an- 
archy and the nations that are in the position to 
supply the needs must come forward, even tho it 
means curtailment at home, to relieve distress. 

The reéstablishment of stable govetnment in ac- 
cordance with the principles set forth in President 
Wilson’s state papers, principles that underlie our 
participation in the war under existing conditions, 
is not easily accomplished. It will require careful 
guidance by the best minds in Europe and America, 
and before the task of reconstruction can be fully 
measured this undertaking with reference to the 
political aspects of Europe must be carefully 
weighed. 

It goes without saying that the credit struc- 
tures of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Serbia, Rou- 
mania and Russia have been so seriously impaired 
that the people of those countries can do little in 
the way of rehabilitation of their financial system 
without the extension of credit and assistance from 
the United States, England and France. France’s 
contribution is likely to be largely of an advisory 
character, for France has sustained a tremendous 
financial loss in the conduct of the war and conse- 
quently must lean on her stronger allies until she 
can reéstablish her credit structure on a sound 
foundation. Belgium is in the same position, while 
Italy has suffered much. France, however, pos- 
sesses some of the best economists in the world 
and these will be able to give valuable assistance 
in solving these problems. 

At home the American business men are con- 
fronted with entirely new conditions. As a re- 
sult of the war America has expanded not only 
into a world banker but into a world trader. She 
has developed a merchant marine of considerable 
moment, but with that must go the development 
of an international banking system to finance her 
trade. It is obvious that the American manufac- 
turer and producer will be handicapped in com- 
peting for world trade without adequate American 
banking facilities, At the moment we have a dis- 
tinct advantage in some directions, but we are at a 
distinct disadvantage in the matter of handling 
international credits. We have not had the expe- 
rience in international trade and credits that the 
older nations have had and we have not the bank- 
ing facilities. Germany’s foreign trade has been 
shot to pieces; her merchant marine has been de- 
pleted. England comes out of the war with the 
greatest merchant marine on the seas, altho it 
suffered heavy losses in tonnage during the period 
of hostilities, but England has the trained men to 
carry on foreign commerce—men who know the 
characteristics and needs of every country on the 
face of the globe. Furthermore, her banking sys- 
tem and method of handling international ex- 
change are unimpaired or at least are sufficiently 
efficient to take up and care for the financing of 
British foreign commerce. 

The shifting of industry in United States from 
a war to a piece basis is progressing steadily but 
orderly. Common labor is more plentiful. There 
is still a shortage in some classes of skilled labor, 


but this is gradually being reduced as war con- 
tracts are canceled or filled. Accumulative de- 
mands for the less essential products are so taking 
the place of a war demand as to avert any seri- 
ous depression for the time being at least. 

Government control is operating to check any 
undue speed in the readjustment of our domestic 
industries, but there is one feature of the situation 
that calls for careful consideration. Transporta- 
tion is a necessity to prosperity. It is useless to 
speed up production or to maintain production or 
any considerable basis unless there are adequate 
transportation facilities to enable the shipment of 
the products from the producer to the consumer. 
The world at the present time has not adequate 
ocean shipping to enable the provisioning of the 
army still in Europe and the needy people of Eu- 
rope and at the same time care for any large in- 
crease in tonnage for the various quarters of the 
globe. 

Naturally the most attractive markets for war- 
time nonessential industry are the neutral nations, 
especially those remote from the war zone. The de- 
mand from China, Japan and other Asiatic and the 
South American countries for our products is in- 
sistent. Those countries have profited sufficiently 
during the war period to put them in a position to 
buy liberally and at attractive prices. But how 
are these products to be shipped without release of 
ocean tonnage from European commerce? 

Our domestic transportation problem is also a 
grave one. The Government can continue under 
the present law to operate the railway lines under 
a director general for one year at least. Mean- 
time, however, there must be worked out a prac- 
tical solution of our railroad problems. The rail- 
road situation in the ten years preceding our par- 
ticipation in the war was far from satisfactory. 
There is some justification for the attitude taken 
by bankers and railroad executives that they 
would prefer Government ownership to a reversion 
of the railroads to the original owners under con- 
ditions prevailing previous to the war. For many 
railroads such conditions spell bankruptcy, and 
such a development would be a serious hindrance 
to prosperity. 

The operation of the railroads under a director 
general has clearly indicated the advantage of 
pooling. The economy in the unification of oper- 


ation if carried along conservative lines without 
too much elimination of competition should be a 
beneficial development. But so far Government 
ownership and Government operation in other than 
war times as a military expediency have not proved 
satisfactory. . Whether they can be developed to 
such a state is a serious problem. On the other 
hand, unless the railroads are given some relief 
from the pre-war conditions they are confronted by 
a situation equally as bad, for previous to our en- 
trance into the war the largest railway mileage 
was being operated under receiverships in the his- 
tory of the country. 

It is evident, therefore, that for a time at least 
Government control of railroads and many of the 
activities of the country must continue. The Treas- 
ury Department has already made it plain that it 
will not relinquish its restrictions on the money 
and capital markets for the present. This an- 
nouncement was for the purpose of forestalling the 
suggestion of dissolving the money pcol and re- 
moving the restrictions on stock exchange loan 
operations. It is obvious that the removal of such 
restrictions would be disastrous at this time, for 
we still have a very large amount of war financing 
to do and the difficulties confronting these opera- 
tions have increased with the discontinuance of 
hostilities. The money has been spent or is being 
spent by the Government and this financing must 
be put in a more permanent form to relieve the 
banks and release banking funds, so they can be 
available for the financing of general business. 

In view of this situation, therefore, it is evident 
we are not yet in a position extensively to finance 
any broad business expansion or to accommodate 
any large volume of speculation. To the extent 
these factors are controlled, to that extent the 
danger of a menacing and disturbing readjustment 
may be averted. 

Business continues active and in satisfactory 
volume; crop conditions are most promising, and 
with favorable growing weather and a moderate 
winter or one with a sufficient blanket of snow to 
protect the plant growths there is in prospect the 
creation of a large amount of new wealth in this 
country from natural resources, This in itself 
will contribute much to the strengthening of our 
credit structure and to the financing of a gradual 
expansion of normal business. 








SYSTEMATIZING EXPORT WHOLESALE TRADE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23.—The executive 
committee of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributors after careful consideration 
of the report submitted by J. W. Turnbull, chair- 
man of the export committee, has decided that it 
is of the utmost importance that immediate steps 
be taken for the creatidn of an organization for 
the export of lumber and forest products. 

The following tentative plan has been approved 
and is being submitted to bureau members: 


A corporation is to be formed under the laws of 
Delaware to engage in export business solely. This 
corporation will have a capital stock of 999 shares of 
no par value. The reason for placing the number of 
shares at this figure and giving them no par value is 
to avoid the necessity of submitting the plan to the 
capital issues committee for approval, which would 
necessarily occasion considerable delay. The shares of 
stock will be sold only to members of the bureau at 
$500 a share, any member being allowed to purchase 
one or more shares. Payment for the stock is to be 
made as follows: 10 percent of the amount of stock 
subscribed at time of subscription, balance to be paid 
when called for by the chairman, within and not more 
than ninety days after the date of incorporation. 

A practical plan has been worked out by the export 
committee which will be submitted for consideration 
and adoption at the first meeting of the members of 
the corporation, which will be called at a centrally 
located point shortly after Jan. 1. It is planned to 
send a committee of five to France, Belgium and Italy 
as early in January as possible, this committee to be 
selected by the members of the corporation at the 
initial meeting. 


Representation and Financing 


It is proposed to have the corporation act as sales 
agent in Europe for its various members, who will 
supply it with full information as to the classes of 
lumber available, with prices and other data upon 
which all sales shall be based. The corporation will 
charge a commission of 5 percent for the handling of 
all business, proceeds of the respective sales, whether 
or not above the prices they quoted, being trans- 
mitted to members who handle each order, The plan 
worked out, which is thoroly practical, will allow 
each and every member having various classes of lum- 
ber and forest products to share fairly and 
equally in the distribution of orders. Each member 
will secure his proportionate earnings in the way of 
dividends and the like from the corporation on all 
business handled by it. 

We have been assured by representatives of foreign 
governments that practically all funds will be fur- 
nished for the financing of all lumber purchased in the 
United States. 

The committee sent to investigate the market will 
arrange methods of financing so that no member of the 
corporation will be in any way responsible for the 
financing of the business of the corporation, which will 
be conducted mostly upon the basis of letters of credit 
furnished by the foreign government to which sales are 


made, The corporation will only finance its own actual 
sales expense. Its. business will be upon a safe and 
sane financing basis without any more hazard or risk 
attached than that met in the handling of ordinary 
domestic business. 

Meeting Probable Foreign Demand 

There is certain to be an unusually large demand 
from the devastated regions of Europe for every class 
and kind of lumber and forest products handled by the 
members of our bureau. The devastation wrought in 
the forests of France, the crippling of the production of 
lumber generally thruout Kurope thru existing internal 
conditions, the almost complete cessation of lumber 
production in Russia as a result of the revolution, have 
eliminated for some years to come a large part of the 
competition we would otherwise meet in foreign mar- 
kets. A codperative organization of the kind contem- 
plated, having at its disposal the facilities of 375 
of the largest wholesale lumber distributers in the 
United States, can handle efficiently contracts for large 
volumes, and with conservative management your 
executive committee believes a most prosperous and 
profitable business can be secured with resultant bene- 
fit to the members of the buréau who take advantage 
of this opportunity. An established foreign business 
will be of great value to our members in stabilizing 
their business when conditions in this country are de 
pressed, No more effective plan, in our judgment, 
could be devised to secure the maximum of benefit of 
foreign business with a minimum of hazard than a co- 
operative agency such as the proposed corporation, 

It is proposed also that this export corporation shall 
be of benefit to the bureau members who are not stock- 
holders. A percentage of the profits made by the cor- 
poration will be set aside annually and paid into the 
bureau. In addition the publicity following the suc- 
cessful handling of a large volume of foreign business 
bringing with it closer affiliations with manufacturers, 
bankers and the public in general will naturally react 
to the general good of every member of the bureau. 


Participation 

Your executive committee feels that every member 
of our bureau, even tho he is at the present time indl- 
vidually engaged in selling lumber for export uses, 
should hold at least one share of stock. We enclose 
herewith a subscription card which we will ask you 
to fill out immediately and mail to this office on or be- 
fore Dec. 28. If you are undecided as to the number 
of shares you care to purchase, just sign the subscrip- 
tion in blank and then the number of shares can be 
filled in by you at the first meeting to be called early 
in January. No member of our bureau can afford to 
overlook this opportunity of joining in this move- 
ment. 

Counsel for the bureau has approved the legality of 
the proposed organization of the corporation. It comes 
within the express provisions of the Webb-Pomerene 
Export Act, which was designed to further American 
foreign trade by permitting the organization of export 
companies of this character, 

Your executive committee, after deliberation, feels 
that the proposed organization warrants the support 
of every member of the bureau and recommends your 
careful. consideration and favorable action in the 
project. 
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NOVA SCOTIA MAY BE REFORESTED 


Movement Heavily Backed—Four-fifths of Area 
of Country Available 





Sr. Joun, N. B., Dec. 23.—An important con- 
ference in relation to forest conservation in Nova 
Scotia was recently held in Halifax. The particu- 
lar matter under consideration was that of the ap- 
pointment of a provincial forester for Nova Scotia. 
Honorable O. T. Daniels, a member of the pro- 
vincial government was present and pointed out 
that the great difficulty would be in raising suffi- 
cient funds to establish the new office. It was 
finally decided to put a proposition before the 
leading lumber merchants, mining concerns, and 
others likely to be interested, to see if some ar- 
rangement could not be made to establish a 
provincial forestry service, even if some financial 
assistance had to be given by those interested. 

Most of the timberlands of Nova Scotia are 
owned by private parties instead of being, as in 
New Brunswick, owned by the Government. F. C. 
Whitman, of Annapolis, pointed out that fifteen 
years ago Nova Scotia was exporting 150,000,000 
feet of lumber per year. The export had greatly 
fallen off, while the virgin forests had also been 
greatly reduced. He said that of 11,000 square 
miles of timberlands, only 166 square miles was 
covered with virgin timber; and another of the 
speakers, W. McL. Robertson, representing the 
Davison Lumber Co., of Bridgewater, said that his 
company was now operating some of the virgin 
forests in Annapolis County. A. M. Seely, of the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., said that from 15,- 
000,000 to 18,000,000 feet of pit lumber was re- 
quired in the coal mines every year. It is said 
that nearly 80 percent of the surface of Nova 
Scotia is better adapted to the growth of forests 
than for any other purpose, and at this conference 
special stress was laid on the importance of re- 
forestation. It was suggested that sample plots 
might be planted and special instructions given 
to farmers who were owners of wood lots in pro- 
moting the growth of timber. 

Among those present at this conference were 
Robson Black, secretary of the Canadian Forestry 
Association, Ottawa; Clyde Leavitt, chief fores- 
ter, of the commission of conservation; G. H. 
Prince, provincial forester, of New Brunswick, 
and Elwood Wilson, chief forester of the Lauren- 
tide Paper Co., Quebec. Mr. Prince, of New 
Brunswick, gave a description of the organization 
in this Province for forest protection, which is still 
in process, but which has already given splendid 
results. He mentioned the probable use of air- 
planes in forest patrol work in the future. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that an aviator 
who has returned from the front has put before 
the Government of the Province of Quebee what 
is said to be a practical plan for the use of air- 
planes for the protection of forests and to help 
the hydrographic service, and for other purposes. 
The Government now has the subject under con- 
sideration. 


CHANGE TAX SYSTEM OR LOSE FORESTS 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 23.—That the present meth- 
od of taxing forests is sweeping the growing crop 
out of New Hampshire, and that a new method 
must be devised at once if the fast disappearing 
trees are to be saved, is the warning sounded by 
F, P. Lyons, president of New Hampshire Manu- 
facturers’ Association. In a statement issued last 
week he says: 


Do mill owners and woodland owners in New Hamp- 
shire realize what an agent of destruction they have 
in a wrong system of forest taxes? The fact that 
growing woodland has to pay a tax on its full value 
every year until it is harvested has helped to sweep 
the growing crop from the State. The worst damage 
has already been done. Farmers will have to bear the 
burden by paying higher taxes on their visible real 
estate that is left. 

Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania have worked out a more sensible system by which 
the forest pays its tax only once, when it is harvested. 
The land on which the forest is “rowing pays a small 
tax on the land as such every year. When the new 
arrangement becomes established it must yield a very 
much larger income to the towns and State, because 
there is more property to tax. It also places the tax 
when the owner has something to pay, whereas the 
present system in New Hampshire forces the owner to 
pay his tax from other investments, or else, as usually 
happens, to cut the timber off. The new systems in 
the States mentioned have not been widely used as yet 
because there has been in the last few years a rising 
market. As soon as there comes a stable market for 
timber or a falling market woodland owners in New 
Hampshire will see that holding growing timber lands 
that bear taxes on full value every year is no longer 
profitable. 

Who could grow potatoes if they were taxed 80 
times between seed time and harvest? What would 
happen to the apple crop if it were taxed every week 
from June to October? Any growing crop should pay 
a tax but once, and then the tax should be adequate. 
Unfortunately the present system in New Hampshire 
is fixed in the constitution of the State, which does 
not permit its legislature to classify property for 
purposes of taxation. There are 1,000,000 acres of non- 
agricultural wasteland in this State. 

A committee of thirty leading citizens in the State, 





woodland owners and agriculturists, including members 
of the forestry commission, the State forester, the pro- 
fessor of forestry at the State college, some of the trus- 
tees of the college, and a number of woodland owners 
in the pine region of the State, which is most affected, 
has banded together to urge upon the members of the 
constitutional convention the repeal of the present 
injurious system. The committee includes several of 
the leading manufacturers of wood products. Owners, 
manufacturers and others who are interested to help 
in this project can cojperate with the New Hampshire 
Manufacturers’ Association, whose purpose is to con- 
sider just such fundamental problems as this, and aid 
in the solution. 


CHARGED WITH TIMBERLAND FRAUD 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 23.—For an alleged tim- 
berland fraud, Hiram P. McKnight, of Union 
ark, South End, Boston, was arrested here last 
week for trial on an indictment returned by the 
Federal grand jury charging using the mails in 
a scheme to defraud. 

He is alleged to have devised a plan following 
the death a few months ago of John Cassidy, of 
Bangor, Me., a big timber owner, to obtain part 
of Cassidy’s property by fraudulent means and 
to dispose of it. The Government alleges that he 
caused to be executed a fraudulent deed purport- 
ing to have been made out in 1912 by Cassidy con- 
veying a large tract of timberland in Piscataquis 
County, Me., to a certain corporation called the 
North Carolina Traction Co. The deed, it is al- 
leged, was sent by McKnight to the registrar of 
the county where the timber is, requesting that it 
be recorded. It is alleged that later McKnight 
sent a second deed purporting to have come from 
the North Carolina Traction Co., conveying the 
land to him, by which act he is said to have secured 
property valued at $50,000. With the papers ap- 
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The accompanying illustration gives a clear idea 
of the ingenuity of the Germans in construct- 
ing a bridge across the Rhine River between 
Cologne and Deutz. The bridge is constructed 
entirely of wood laid across stringers that in 
turn have for their foundation a great number 
of boats moored side by side. To all intents 
and purposes this bridge is almost as dur- 
able—at least it is as practicable—as a bridge 
solidly constructed in the ordinary way. 





parently authentic it is alleged McKnight in- 
serted an advertisement in Boston newspapers of- 
fering the timberland for sale. During this time 
he was closely investigated by the postoffice in- 
spectors’ department. 

The North Carolina Traction Co., according to 
Federal officials, has done little or no business and 
existed largely on paper. The Government will 
attempt to prove that the signatures to the deed 
were forgeries. 


NEW MANAGER FOR MICHIGAN COMPANY 


AprIAN, Micu., Dec. 24.—The Rogers Lumber 
& Coal Co., of this city, announces the retirement 
of the Obenauer interests and the appointment of 
Ray F. Hanover, who has assumed the active man- 
agement of the company’s interests at Adrian and 
Clayton. Mr. Hanover comes to Adrian from 
Winona, Minn., where he has made his home for 
the last ten years. He has had a wide and success- 
ful experience in the sale of lumber, mill work, 
coal, cement and building material in general, and 
is therefore well equipped to take charge of affairs 
for this company. James A. McKim, president of 
the company, who has been on active duty since 
August, 1917, has been obliged to give this up 
owing to continued ill health, and will probably 
spend his winters in California. 





SALVAGE 10 MAKE HOMES FOR FIGHTERS 


Cantonment Material to Build Farm Houses— 
Proposition an Economical Measure 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 23.—Salvage of the lumber 
and other material used in the military canton- 
ments built by the Government for the purpose 
of utilizing it in the construction of farm houses 
and barns for returning soldiers and sailors ig 
being advocated by some of the army officers and 
others interested in the plan of Franklin, K. Lane, 
secretary of the Interior to provide permanent 
homes for men in the army and navy. 

Hundreds of feet of lumber and millions of 
dollars’ worth of other material, such as corru- 
gated or galvanized roofing, iron piping etc., used 
in the construction of the cantonment buildings, 
it is pointed out, can be utilized by the Govern. 
ment in building cottages, barns and other houses 
on the farms that it is planned to furnish for 
soldiers and sailors on long terms of payment. 

Most of this lumber and material is of the 
highest grade. Its use in building farm homes 
would save many millions of dollars, advocates of 
the proposal point out. It is estimated that the 
utilization of this material in this way would 
provide farm homes for 750,000 soldiers. The 
buildings at the cantonments are so constructed 
that practically all of the lumber and timber can 
be used for cottages, bungalows and barns. 

If the cantonment buildings are sold to wreck- 
ing companies, it is argued, the Government would 
get practically nothing for the material, whereas 
if it is used for construction work the Govern- 
ment would save $100,000,000 or more. The only 
cost to the Government in utilizing this material 
would be the work of demolition and transporta- 
tion. Soldiers can be employed in both the de- 
molition work and in the construction of farm 
buildings, thus providing them with steady employ- 
ment until the farms are ready for them. The 
proposition to utilize the material in the canton- 
ments for farm buildings will be laid before Con- 
gress when that body reconvenes and takes up 
reconstruction legislation. 





LOYAL LEGION EMPHASIZES ITS LOYALTY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 21.—That the Ana- 
cortes Lumber & Box Uo. has a loyal lot of workers 
is shown in the adoption by Local No. 29, of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, employed 
at this company’s mill, of resolutions expressing 
appreciation of the work done by Brig. Gen. Brice 
P. Disque. The resolutions follow: 


We, the undersigned, members of the Local No. 29 of 
L. L. L. L., of Anacortes, Wash., do send greetings to 
our commander-in-chief, Brig. Gen. Disque, of said 
order ; and be it 

Resolved, That we, the said undersigned members of 
Local 29, appreciate the good offices accomplished by 
said Gen. Disque, and also are anxious to continue and 
perfect a permanent national organization as a peace 
Loyal Legion order. 

We are also in favor of a harmonious coéperation be- 
tween employees and employers, as harmony is the 
mainspring of our commercial and national life. 

We also firmly believe that our Loyal Legion mem- 
bers should be 100 percent American in our talk and in 
our actions and every-day life, and that all doubtful 
members should be strictly eliminated from said order. 





CANADA’S LUMBER INDUSTRY PORTRAYED 


MontTrREAL, P. Q., Dee. 23.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics has just made public a census 
of the lumber industry in Canada. The report 
embraces 2,879 operating concerns, of which 52 
were in Alberta, 251 in British Columbia, 29 in 
Manitoba, 255 in New Brunswick, 462 in Nova 
Scotia, 603 in Ontario, 60 in Prince Edward Island, 
1,151 in Quebec and 16 in Saskatchewan. 

The total capital invested in the industry, in- 
cluding land, buildings, and plant, machinery and 
tools, stocks in process and supplies, and working 
capital, is given at $149,266,019. 

The number of employees on salary was 2,874 
males and 285 females, who received a total of 
$3,554,097. The average number of employees on 
wages was 25,516 engaged in logging operations 
and 28,820 in the mills, and their combined wages 
amounted to $34,412,411. 

The aggregate value of production in 1917 was 
$115,777,130. The census covered 29 kinds of 
lumber, 11 of shingles, 10 of lath, 6 of pulpwood 
and 10 of miscellaneous products, including cooper 
age stock, veneer, ties, poles, posts, dressed lumber 
ete. 

The principal kinds of lumber by species of 
wood used, in thousand feet, were: Spruce, 1,466, 
558; white pine, 79,609; Douglas fir, 706,996; 
hemlock, 322,722; cedar, 149,999; red pine, 119, 
321; balsam fir, 102,373, and all other varieties, in- 
cluding custom sawn lumber, 483,133 M feet. 

The total quantities and values of lumber, lath, 
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shingles and pulpwood cuts and of miscellaneous 
products were as follows: 


KIND— Quantity Value 
Te Oe ea oer 4,412,711 $83,547,322 
MARIN es ouu lees a sve cespsusareousye te 616,909 1,828,018 
RIO os sia 53a 9 65's oes fein’ 3,024,452 8,431,215 
PTD OOG <5 010 0.5.5 siete acerca 988,444 10,543,630 
Miscelianeous value only... er ee 11,426,945 





HARVARD SESSION FOR MEN FROM ARMY 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Dec. 23.—Owing to the fact 
that numerous students received their discharge 
from Government service too late to take advan- 
tage of the regular session, the Graduate School 
of Business Administration will conduct a special 
session from Jan. 27 to Aug. 30, 1919, inclusive. 
The session will be divided into two halves, the first 
to extend trom Jan. 27 to May 10, inclusive, and 
the second from May 12 to Aug. 30, inclusive. 
There will be no recess during the special session. 

Requirements for admission as regular students 
and candidates for the M. B. A. degree have been 
modified in the following particulars: Students 
who are not holders of the bachelor’s degree from 
an approved college or scientific school will never- 
theless be admitted provided they were entitled to 
senior rank in an institution of this kind at the 
beginning of the academic year 1918-19, and for a 
period of at least six months have been engaged’ 
in the military or naval service of the United 
States or of one of the countries associated with 
the United States, or have been engaged in civilian 
war work. 

Additional information regarding the special 
session of this school will be furnished on request 
of the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, 17 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass, 





PERSONNEL OF LEGION DIVISION 


PortTLAND, OrE., Dee. 21.—The Central Council 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, 
Coast Division, is now composed of the following: 


District Employers and Employees 

1. A. CG. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, 
Ore.; J. E. Riordan, L-58, North Bend Mill & Lumber 
Co., North Bend, Ore. 

2. George Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lumber Co., 
Dallas, Ore.; W. D. Smith, L-28, Silver Falls Timber 
Co., Silverton, Ore. 

3. <A. S. Kerry, Kerry Timber Co., Kerry, Ore.; 
T. E. Hudson, L-26, Eastern & Western Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

4. Ralph Burnside, Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, 
Wash.; A. B. Albon, L-4, Willapa Lumber Co., Ray- 
mond, Wash. 

5. <A. W. Callow, Carlson Logging Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash.; BE. M. Bailey, L-56, Wynooche Timber Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash, 

6. Mark Reed, Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, 
Wash.; W. P. Doyle, L-101, Union Mills Co., Union 
Mills, Wash. 

7. Paul Page, Page Lumber Co., Eagle Gorge, 
Wash.; A. D. Chisholm, L-56, Snoqualmie Falls Lum 
ber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 

8. Joseph Irving, Sultan Railway & Lumber Co., 
Everett, Wash.; C. R. Gregery, L-75, Parker Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Pilchuck, Wash. 





OFFER OPTIONS ON CUT-OVER LANDS 


LirtLE Rock, Ark., Dec. 24.—At a recent local 
meeting of fourteen lumbermen at the Hotel Marion 
the participants, who are owners of great tracts of 
cut-over lands, voted that they would give the 
Government options on their lands for its project 
to provide farms for returned soldiers and sailors 
and war workers. If the Federal project is carried 
out more than 100,000 acres of Arkansas land will 
be turned into farms under the direction of expert 
Government engineers and agriculturists. While 
the 100,000 acres required by the plan need not be 
all in one tract, no tract of less than 25,000 acres 
will be considered. As the bill providing for pur- 
chasing the lands, when introduced into Congress, 
must specify the exact tracts to be improved it is 
necessary that the options be secured at once. 

In the form of option contract adopted at the 
meeting it is stated that the right to purchase the 
lands is dependent on the action of Congress or the 
Arkansas legislature in passing a bill to provide 
lands for soldiers and sailors before March 31, 1919. 
The option expires at noon on Sept. 30, 1919. 

The following lumbermen were present at the 
meeting: 

C. J. Mansfield Warren, representing the Arkansas 
Lumber Co.; A. Trieschmann, Crossett, Crossett’ Lum- 
ber Co.; W. T. Murray, Fordyce, Fordyce Lumber Co. ; 
G. E. Mattison, Malvern, Arkansas Land & Lumber 
Co.; C. A. Buckner, Millville, Freeman-Smith Lumber 
Co.; W. H. Bemis, Prescott, Ozan-Graysonia Lumber 
Co.; William E. Farrell, Little Rock, Farrell Lumber 
Co.; O. D. Leming, Malvern, Malvern Lumber Co. ; 
A. V. Alexander, Little Rock; E. McKenzie, Pine 
Bluff, Frank Kendall Lumber Co.; E. M. Allen, Helena, 
The Gerard B. Lambert Co.; W. J. Moore, Sunnyside, 


Sunnyside Co.; W. R. Day, Malvern, Monine Lum- 
ber Co. 


UP-TO-DATE BUNK CARS FOR EMPLOYEES 


Coast Company Builds Model Equipment—De- 
tails of the Innovation 





PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 21.—According to infor- 
mation received here thru the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, the Coats-Fordney Log- 
ging Co. with headquarters at Aberdeen, Wash., has 
completed ten new model bunk ears for tivilian em- 
ployees at its Camp No. 4. The ten cars are all of 
the same dimensions. Four cars will be bunk ears, 
each of which will accommodate twelve men. Each 
bunk car has two shower baths, a dry room, wash 
room and latrine. There is also a window for each 
upper and lower bunk, fixed on chains so that it can 














MODEL BUNK CARS OF COATS-FORDNEY 
LOGGING CO. 


be opened at any angle. The dining car has small 
tables which are set across the car. The tables 
on one side will accommodate six men each, and 
those on the other four each. 

Five of the other cars are: First, a kitchen car; 
second, a store car with screened off meat house in 
one corner and having living quarters for cooks 
and waiters partitioned off at one end, with two 
showers and toilets in addition to the bunks; third, 
the office car, where is located the dynamo that eleec- 
trically lights all the cars, and which has also show 
er bath; fourth, a car for the filer; and fifth, a car 
known as the engincer’s car, in which the six don- 
key engineers are quartered, and which also has 
shower baths. All the cars are painted green with 
yellow border. 

This is a great evolution from the old stationary 
bunk houses of less than ten years ago when the 
‘“eooties’’ were a dreaded feature of a night in a 
logging camp. 
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THE KIND THAT LICKED THE KAISER 


PORTLAND, OrE., Dee, 21.—When Unele Sam went 
to war and it became apparent that airplanes would 
help write finis to the great world tragedy, men 
were sent into the forests of the Pacific Northwest 
to locate the best available trees for the spruce 





LARGEST SPRUCE IN THE NORTHWEST 


beams and frames that the Allies thru experience 
had already decided upon as the best material 
obtainable. 

Many trees of immense size fell in the path of 
the loggers, but the super spruce of them all, the 
greatest giant of the forests of the famous belts of 
Oregon and Washington, was found standing among 
the ferns near Lake Pleasant, Washington. It was 
60 feet in circumference, and fourteen soldiers lined 


up in front of it when the accompanying photo- 
graph was taken. To surround it would require 
at least thirty, and then they would not be crowd- 
ing for elbow room either. 

Many nearly.as large spruce giants were found, 
especially in the forests along the Oregon Coast. 





COMPANY TO MOVE EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


JACKSON, Miss., Dee. 24.—Early in the new year, 
the Finkbine Lumber Co. of Wiggins and D’Lo, 
Miss., will move its executive and sales offices from 
Wiggins to Jackson, Miss., where the entire fifth 
floor of the handsome Millsaps Building has been 
leased for their occupancy. W. E. Guild, general 
manager of the company, and C. E. Klumb, general 
sales manager, completed the local arrangements 
last week. They were assisted by T. K. Currie, 
president and general manager of the Central Lum- 
ber Co. of this city. 

The Finkbine Lumber Co. is one of the largest 
manufacturers of southern pine lumber east of the 
Mississippi River, with an annual capacity of 100,- 
000,000 feet. Its two modern mills are located on 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad south of Jackson. 
The move to Jackson, one of the South’s largest 
clearing points for the shipment of lumber, will 
simplify the work of the organization, centralizing 
all the executive work in connection with its ex- 
tensive operations. 





MADE SALES MANAGER OF COMPANY 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., Dec. 24.—John H. Blanks, 
formerly a commission lumberman at York, Ala., 
was recently elected sales manager of the West 
Alabama Lumber Co., of tnis city, and has as- 
sumed his duties. He succeeds R. L. Panabaker, 
resigned, who has become southern representative 
at Montgomery, Ala., for a southern pine sales or- 
ganization of the North. 

Mr. Blanks knows the lumber business from the 
stump up, having gained his early experience in the 
manufacturing end. He was for two years sales 
manager for the Wallace Lumber Co., of York, 
Ala., and later went into the commission business 
as John H. Blanks & Co. 

The West Alabama Lumber Co. has a capacity of 
100,000 feet a day. It has a number of small mills 
under contract and also does a wholesale business. 
J. C. Maxwell is secretary and treasurer of the 
company and W. 8. Wyman is president. 





THANK LUMBERMEN FOR CO-OPERATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 21.—At the headquarters 
of the Pacific Northwest Loggers’ Bureau there is a 
feeling of extreme gratification on account of rec- 
ognition from the highest sources of services ren- 
dered during the war, It arises from a letter writ- 
ten by Bernard M. Baruch, as chairman of the 
United States War Industries Board, addressed to 
President E. B. Chinn, as follows: 


At the close of the activities of the War Industries 
Board, it is but simple justice to express our apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the loyal support given us by 
the industries of the nation, 

As chairman of the board, I offer on behalf of my 
associates and myself a tribute of thanks to the patrio- 
tism and devotion shown by the entire commercial 
body of America. Its members have made service 
and not profit their rule. They have shown a desire 
to subordinate self and exalt public interest, and to 
this readiness to make sacrifices in the common cause 
has largely been due whatever success we may have 
attained. I should be doing the industries in America 
an injustice if I did not make this acknowledgment. 

May I express the hope that this same spirit may 
continue in times of peace, so that problems affect- 
ing all may be approached in the same spirit of help- 
ful codperation that has prevailed during the period 
of the war? 

May I, thru you, send this message of gratitude to 
you and to your loyal coworkers in the great industry 
which you have so ably represented ? 

Transmitting the letter was the following mes 
sage to President Chinn from Charles Edgar, di- 
rector of lumber, War Industries Board: 

With this I am enclosing a personal letter from Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board, expressing to you his thanks and appreciation 
for the splendid spirit and loyal support of the in- 
dustry during the war, in all of which I most heartily 
concur, 

President Chinn has caused the letters praising 
the work of the loggers to be circulatedtqmong the 
three organizations composing the bureau; that is, 
to the Columbia River Loggers’ Association, Port- 
land; Grays Harbor Loggers’ Association, Aber- 
deen; and Loggers’ Information Association, Puget 
Sound, Seattle. Copies have gone to H. L. Bradley, 
W. L. Stout, A. J. Morley, A. W. Callow, F. W. 
Ellis, H. Kirk, L. G. Horton and E. G. English. 
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SOUTHEASTERN LUMBER STATUS WELL STATED 


New York, Dec. 23.—Under date of Dec. 20 
Charles Hill, general sales manager of the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, has sent out a letter 
to the customers of the corporation advising them 
of the calling in of the sales force preparatory to 
their annual visit to the mills and also citing ex 
isting conditions at the mills in the territory rep- 
resented by the corporation. Mr. Hill’s letter is 
so full of pertinent and timely interest that it is 
herewith reproduced in full: 


This is the time for taking inventory and making up 
policies for next year’s business and we feel that you 
are not particularly interested in purchasing lumber 
just now. In view of this we have decided to call in 
our salesmen for a period of thirty days, beginning 
Dec. 21. This does not mean that we have withdrawn 
our stock from the market. All of our offices will be 
open and our salesmen may be found at their several 
addresses until Saturday, Jan. 4, and we shall be glad 
to receive your inquiries, and ‘if we can be of any 
special service to you do not hesitate to call on us. 

For the two weeks beginning Jan, 6 our salesmen 
will visit the mills whose output we handle. This 
has become a yearly custom with us, as we feel it 
necessary, in order properly to represent the goods 
that we have to offer, for our salesmen to inspect 
the plants, the methods of manufacture, the grading 
and all facilities. 

It may be of interest to you to hear from us direct 
just what the conditions are at our mills as represent- 
ing a cross-section view of the entire North Carolina 
pine manufacturing industry. 

SAVANNAH RIVER SALES COMPANY MILLS 

Darien, Ga. Production about 75 percent of normal 
capacity. 

Port Wentworth, Ga. Has been shut down for three 
months, but hopes to start up again within thirty to 
sixty days. 


Gilmania, 8. C. Operating at about 40 percent nor- 
mal capacity. 

Wiggins, 8. C. After a shutdown of nine months, 
started operations July 1 and is now running at about 
75 percent capacity. 

E. P. Burton Lumber Co, Mill, Charleston, 8. C. Has 
been shut down for sixty days. Hopes to begin operat- 
ing again within thirty to sixty days. 

A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. Mill. Charleston, 8. C. 
Operating at 50 to 60 percent of normal capacity. 

J. F. Prettyman & Sons Mill, Summerville, 8. C. 
Operating at 60 to 70 percent of normal capacity. 

Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation Mills, George- 
town, 8. C. In October they were operating at about 
30 percent of normal capacity. Conditions have im- 
proved since the middle of November and they are 
operating at about 50 percent normal capacity. (This 
mill has shipped 12,000,000 feet more than it has pro- 
duced this year, thus reducing its stock on hand to a 
minimum.) 

Winyah Lumber Co. Mill, Georgetown, 8S. C. Pro- 
ducing about 80 percent of its normal capacity. 

Anderson Lumber Corporation, Mill, Marion, 8. C. 
Shut down for past six months on account of labor con- 
ditions, but will begin operations when conditions im- 
prove, which they hope will be before next spring. 

Marion County Lumber Corporation, Marion, 8. C. 
Have been producing 30 to 40 percent of normal ca- 
pacity this fall, but are now increasing. 

Montgomery Lumber Co. Mill, Spring Hope, N. C. 
Producing about 75 percent of normal capacity. 

Fosburgh Lumber Co. Mill, Vaughan, N. C.- Produc- 
ing about 75 percent of normal capacity. 

Under these conditions you will not be surprised to 
know that the cost of producing North Carolina lum- 
ber has increased 100 percent in the last two years, 
as revealed by the reports of manufacturers to the 
North Carolina Pine Association on forms prepared 
and under instruction of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. We quote from the last report the f. 0. b. cars 


mill lumber producing costs for rough lumber as fol- 
lows: 


-a “sawmill man.’ 
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A further comment of interest is the price fixed by 
~ Government of 4/4 edge box at $34 per thousand 
f. o. b, cars Norfolk. As the price of this item repre- 
sents closely the average value of the sore geo of the 
log, it will be seen that the October costs f. b. mill 
amount to the f. o. b. Norfolk price of the entire 
product. Furthermore, the average planing mill cost 
for October was $2.99 per thousand, while the Govern- 
ment fixed the price for surfacing at 50 cents; match- 
ing and shiplap at $1.50 ete. 

This corporation has a considerable amount of lum- 
ber to market every day, the largest item of which is 
4/4 edge box. It may not be out of place to confide 
in you that during the last six months we have sold of 
this item in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Norfolk, which are the largest consumers of box lum 
ber, a total of only 1,981,000 feet. Notwithstanding 
these small sales, it is a fact that we have orders on 
our books for three times the amount of this item in 
stock, This does not mean that we have sold our lum- 
ber outside of the above mentioned markets, excepting 
of course the Government requirements, but it does 
indicate the extent to which our production has been 
reduced and in fact the almost complete demoralization 
of the lumber manufacturing industry on the south 
Atlantic coast, due to war conditions. 

Ilowever, “Man never is but always is to be” and 
“Hope springs eternal,” and everybody knows that the 
most undiscourageable thing that was ever created is 
Therefore, taking counsel of our 
hopes and disregarding our fears, we face the coming 
new year in the belief that there are better times 
ahead for all of us, not forgetting to mention our su- 
preme gratitude that the great war is over and the 
hope that the blessings of peace will soon be enjoyed 
by every living human being, and that your portion 
and our portion will be sufficient. 





LAST MINUTE 


WOODEN SHIPS GIVEN SEVERE TESTS 

“ [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. O., Dec. 24.—New wooden 
ships built for the Shipping Board now are re- 
quired to undergo a 24-hour practical sea test be 
fore acceptance. Heretofore wooden steamers were 
required to undergo at least four hours’ open sea 
trial. The more severe trial is being made under 
instructions of James O. Heyworth, manager of 
the wood ship construction division, who is a friend 
of wooden ships. 

Accompanying each ship on a 24-hour sea run are 
three representatives of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, one from the division of operations, one 
from the division of wood ship construction and 
one from the office of the district manager or dis- 
trict supervisor. 

In case the ship does not meet with the approval 
of these representatives and is rejected by the 
American Bureau of Shipping and the United States 
Steamboat Inspection Service, both of which pass 
upon wood steamers building for the corporation, 
defects must be corrected at the expense of the 
contractor. In the event, however, that both the 
classification organizations have passed upon the 
vessel and accepted it, and where the builders have 
not departed from plans and specifications, the 
Fleet Corporation reserves the right to make such 
corrections at its own cost in design or engine in- 
stallation as may be necessary before final accep- 
tance. 





DISPOSING OF GOVERNMENT LUMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 24.—Representatives 
of the lumber industry are expected here early in 
January to discuss ways and means for disposing 
of the Government’s surplus stocks of lumber. 
Definite arrangements have not yet been made for 
the conference. 

Meanwhile, further conferences have been held 
by the inter-departmental committee,.which con- 
sists of Capt. George Chambers, construction di- 
vision of the War Department; C. M. Morford, bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts, Navy Department; 
J. C. Eccleston, shipping board; Maj. Schuyler, 
housing corporation; Maj. 'T. F. Archer, Marine 
Corps; Maj. John Couden and J. C. Wickliffe, air- 
eraft production board; M. EK. Towner, Railroad 
Administration, and Maj. A. Mason Cook, War In- 
dustries Board. Brig. Gen. C. C. Jamieson, sales 
manager for the War Department, is open for sug- 
gestions. The suggestion has been made that the 
several associations of lumbermen appoint represen- 
tatives to discuss this problem in January. Exactly 
how much lumber Uncle Sam has to dispose of is 
not definitely known. The primary purpose of the 
inter-departmental conferences was to determine 
how the several Government branches could trade 
stocks. 

Capt. Chambers is inclined to think not more 
than 400,000,000 feet of lumber is involved. Not 
all of this actually is on hand, but the Government 
is obligated to take it. The War Department is 
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estimated to have about 280,000,000 feet and the 
shipping board 70,000,000 feet. 

About 90 percent of the lumber involved is yellow 
pine, 75 percent of which is southern pine. There 
is some hardwood. It is probable the several de- 
partments will be able to trade a good deal of the 
lumber. 

If the bulk of it can be marketed abroad this 
solution will please all hands. One suggestion is 
that the manufacturers organize a corporation and 
create a pool to handle the lumber. It is under- 
stood another suggestion is that the wholesalers are 
willing to take the entire stock and dispose of it 
on a 10 percent commission. A single concern is 
said to have offered a flat price of $15 a thousand 
feet for all Uncle Sam has on hand or is obligated 
for. 





TIMBER TAXING TERMS UNSATISFACTORY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 24.—As passed by the 
Senate, the war revenue bill does not carry the 
amendment desired by the lumber industry pro- 
viding that the value of standing timber as of 
March 1, 1913, should be accepted as invested capi- 
tal. A clear understanding was arrived at by the 
Tres usury Department and the finance committee 
which is believed to have rendered the specific lan- 
guage unnecessary, thus avoiding a fight in the 
Senate. 





WEST COAST BUREAU DISCONTINUED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 26.—The West Coast 
lumbermen are planning to discontinue the Wash- 
ington bureau of the association. The plans con- 
template having the Douglas Fir Export & Exploi- 
tation Co. take over the work here with Lynde Pal- 
mer in charge. Mr. Palmer has been representing 
the fir producers here for more than a year. During 
the last few months he has been in charge of the 
Washington office of the Fir Production Board, a 
Government organization, which has been discon- 
tinued. 





LUMBERMEN IN NEW VENTURE 


Catro, ILL., Dec. 23.—One of the leading lumber- 
men of Cairo, J. P. Schuh, president of the Schuh- 
Mason Lumber Co., recently has branched out 
and is now prominently identified with a new con- 
cern, the Perry Lumber & Shingle Co., manufac- 
turer of cypress lumber and shingles at Perry, Ark. 
This concern recently was incorporated with a paid 
in capital of $30,000, the official personnel being 
as follows: 

J. M. Myers, president of the Myers Stave & 
Manufacturing Co., Piggott, Ark., president; 
George E. Hibbard, president of the Steele & Hib- 
bard Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., vice president; 
J. P. Schuh, president of the Schuh-Mason Lumber 

Co., Cairo, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 

The company owns 10,000,000 feet of cypress 
timber with a sawmill and shingle mill at Perry, 
Ark., now operating with a daily production of 
20,000 feet of cypress lumber and 50,000 shingles. 


LUMBERMEN 


EXPORT RESTRICTIONS MODIFIED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 26.—The War Trade 
Board’s new export conservation list, made effec- 
tive from Dee. 20, permits the exportation of south- 
ern pine 12x12-inches and larger, Douglas fir all 
sizes, chestnut, birchwood billets, mahogany, spruce 
and walnut wood and plywood and veneer; tan 
ning extracts, newsprint, book paper and paper gen- 
erally also are included. 

Shippers are reminded that individual licenses 
are still required for the exportation of articles 
on this list and for specified articles to Canada 
which do not include those enumerated above. The 
obtaining of individual licenses, however, has been 
reduced largely to a formality. The question of 
cargo space is still a problem. Representatives of 
Great Britain have stated they would purchase 300,- 
000,000 feet of lumber if it could be transported. 





WHOLESALERS TO ADOPT CREED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 23.—That the official 
personnel of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers is determined to put that or- 
ganization and the business of the wholesale lum 
ber distributer on the highest possible plane be 
comes more apparent. To the untiring efforts of 
the officers much credit is due for the progress that 
has been made in securing Government recognition 
of the position the wholesale lumber dealer ocecu- 
pies in the lumber trade and in the industrial eco- 
nomics of the country and for the continued effort 
to weed out any undesirable practices that may 
have existed heretofore in the wholesale lumber 
business. Secretary C. W. Cantrell recently ad- 
dressed a letter to the members of the bureau call- 
ing their attention to the fact that the enviable 
position they now hold in the minds of the public 
makes it absolutely necessary for them to maintain 
their business above reproach and he suggests the 
adoption of a creed of the wholesale lumber dis- 
tributers. The letter from Mr. Cantrell to the mem- 
bers is as follows: 


The work of this bureau and its counsel in Wash- 
ington during the war and the filing of our “brief and 
petition,” which has become known as a classic of its 
kind, have so molded public opinion as to demand of us, 
in the future, the highest possible conduct. 

The members of this bureau who have come into 
contact with Government officials can say unqualifiedly 
that the wholesale distributer has gained the highest 
esteem in the opinion of the Administration and people, 
thru the broad-minded, square way in which the bureau 
has conducted its work. 


It is incumbent on every member so to conduct his 
business as to deserve this high regard. 

We therefore think it is fitting to have our organiza- 
tion adopt a “creed,” embodying the high ideals of 
honesty, integrity and fair dealing for which we have 
fought unequivocally and we earnestly request that 
each member give us the benefit of his best thought in 
the embodying of these ideals in a concise form, toward 
the end that we may establish for our bureau and its 
members the creed of the wholesale lumber distributers. 

Please let us have your suggestions as promptly as 
possible, so that we may start the new year with a 


creed that will be a badge of honor to every member of 
this bureau. 
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It was just a week before 
Christmas. While in the aver- 
age logging camp Christmas 
doesn’t mean a great deal to 
the men, except that it affords a 
convenient excuse for some of the riff-raff to go 
to town and fill up on cheap whiskey, at the same 
time the men in Ike Harkness’ camp felt that there 
should be some evident observation of the day, 
possibly a turkey dinner or something like that. 

If Ike had any plans in mind regarding a spe- 
cial Christmas feed he hadn’t mentioned the mat- 
ter to any of the men, nor could we learn that he 
had said anything about turkeys or plum puddings 
to Pierre, the cook. In fact, ever since the news 
reached camp that Jimmy had been listed among 
the missing ‘‘somewhere in France’’ Ike hadn’t 
said very many decent words to any one. He 
seemed literally stunned by the news. He moped 
around the camp as tho he had lost all interest 
in life and about the only time he acted at all like 
himself was when he was cussing some luckless 
driver. Ike’s ability as a cusser was his great- 
est accomplishment. 

There probably wasn’t a meaner boss in that 
section of Michigan. Physically, he was a giant 
of a man—a big, rough fellow who had always 
worked hard and expected his 
men to do likewise. His idea 
of managing a logging camp 
was to have all of his men 
standing around with a full 
appreciation of the fact that 
they would get a wallop in 
the jaw if they tried to get 
fresh. Personally, I never had 
any trouble getting along with 
him, because early in life I 
formed the very desirable 
habit of tending strictly to 
business; but I have seen him 
land on more than one loose-tongued lumberjack 
and in every case the fellow went down for the 
count. Ike sure was handy with his mitts. 


The Camp Mascot 


Jimmy was a little shaver 6 years old when 
he first came to our attention. His dad, a fellow 
named Simensen, a blamed poor woodsman, as 
events will show, brought the little fellow to camp 
shortly after Thanksgiving. A few days later 
Simensen got caught under a falling tree, which 
shows how green he was at the business, and the 
boy was left without a dad. His mother was dead, 
too, and if he had any relatives we hadn’t heard 
anything regarding them. 

At first Ike was downright sore to think that 

the kid had been wished on him. He cussed and 
threatened all manner of dire things. But did this 
frighten Jimmy?—not on your life! That sturdy 
little youngster just naturally got the idea in his 
head that every man in the camp was a particular 
friend of his, and that Ike was the king bee of 
them all. He called Ike ‘‘uncle’’ and was at the 
latter’s heels continuously, asking all manner of 
kid questions. If Ike was rough with him at the 
start the boy never pretended that he noticed it 
except as his lips would quiver occasionally, 
- He certainly was a manly little chap—true blue 
all the way thru. The men took a great fancy to 
him, and so did Ike, eventually. In fact, it wasn’t 
long before Ike was the stanchest friend the little 
fellow had, and it was generally understood that 
the big lumberjack was going to keep the kid 
and look out for him. This pleased Jimmy im- 
mensely, because he felt that ‘‘Uncle’’ Ike’s camp 
was just about the most wonderful place in the 
whole world. 

When the boy was 8 Ike sent him away to 
school. We certainly hated like Sam Hill to see 
him go. He was the life of the camp—always 
bobbing up with a laugh or a smile and as bright 
as a gold dollar. Maybe it will be hard for you 
to believe, but I want to say right here that the 
kid caused a lot of refinement to develop in that 
camp. The men sort of got the habit of putting 
the soft pedal on their cussing when he was around 
—particularly Ike. In the evenings we played 
games with him and it was sure a sight for sore 
eyes to see that kid line up a bunch of big rough- 
neck lumberjacks and get them all excited over 
a game of button-button-who’s-got-the-button. 
Could you imagine it? 

Making a Soldier 


When he was 12 Ike placed the boy in a military 
school. Maybe we weren’t proud of him when 
he sent us his picture taken in his new uniform! 

‘*He sure does make some fine little soldier,’’ 
I said to Ike. 





—Hke’s Christmas Dinner 
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‘<He’s a regular little general, that’s what he 
is,’’ Ike returned, holding the picture off at arm’s 
length and looking at it proudly. ‘‘I’ll bet he’s 
just about the finest looking kid in the whole 
school, ’? 

‘*You’ve said it,’’ I agreed. 

Jimmy continued at the military school until 
he was 18. He was a big boy for his age, but 
somehow we couldn’t get away from the idea of 
calling him ‘‘little Jimmy.’’ When he came back 
to camp during vacation, all rigged up in his 
dandy uniform, we called him the ‘‘ little colonel’’ 
—and he liked it, too. 

When the war broke out and the Germans be- 
gan to over-run Belgium Ike straightway got a 
special delivery letter from Jimmy saying that 
he was going to head for Canada and enlist. May- 
be you think Ike wasn’t excited. He sent a tele- 
gram to the boy telling him to remain in school 
where he belonged. Jimmy wired back, of course, 
but Ike wouldn’t give his consent to the plan of 
the boy enlisting. 

‘‘The darn kid,’’ he said, showing me one of 
the boy’s letters. ‘‘It’s just like him to want to 
go over there and get mixed up in the scrap. He’s 
probably heard something of what the Germans 
are doing to the Belgian women and children and 
naturally his blood boils and he wants to get a 
crack at, the Huns.’’ 

‘*Well, wouldn’t you rather have him feel that 
way than to have him not want to go if the time 
should come that he’s needed?’’ I questioned. I 
was strong for defending the position taken by 


‘the boy, tho I did hate to think of him facing 


the German guns, 

‘*He’ll be there if he’s needed—you can bank 
on that,’’ Ike said earnestly. ‘‘It isn’t that I 
don’t want him to want to go, Sandy, it’s—well, 
he’s too young. I don’t feel that he’s needed 
right now. If he goes over there at this stage 
of the game like as not that’ll be the end of him, 
I—I won’t stand for that, man—the kid means 
everything to me. You ought to know that.’’ 


An American Type 

Then came the sinking of the Lusitania, fol- 
lowed by President Wilson’s declaration of war. 
I guess Ike realized, then, that the matter was 
out of his hands. 

‘*T’m headed for New York to enlist,’’? Jimmy 
wrote. ‘‘It would make it easier if I knew that 
you were with me, Uncle Ike. This is the first 
time I ever disobeyed you, and I don’t like to 
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think of the matter in that way. But I just 
can’t stay here and be a slacker—I must go with 
the other fellows and do my part. Please wire and 
say you’re with me.’’ He gave an address where 
Ike could reach him. 

And Ike wired: ‘‘With you, boy? I’m always 
with you. I’m proud of you, that’s what 1 am, 
but I don’t want to lose you. Fight like hell now 
that you’ve set your goal—show them the kind 
of stuff that’s in you. But don’t lose your head— 
because you’ve simply got to come back, lad— 
you’re all I have.’’ 

When Ike told us that Jimmy had enlisted and 
crossed the pond we just naturally threw our hats 
in the air and shouted ourselves hoarse. 

‘*He’s a lad aftér my own heart,’’ Ike told us. 
‘‘T’m proud of that boy, men, and when he comes 
back there won’t be anything too good for him 






in this camp. Am I right?’’ 

‘*You bet you’re right,’’ the 
men shouted. 

From the letters Jimmy sent 
us we gleaned that he was con- 
scious of the fact that he had ‘a man’s size job 
cut out for him. He didn’t put a lot of the 
*“watch-me-clean-’em-up’’ stuff in his letters, but 
we sensed that he was very thoroly doing his part. 
In several of his letters he mentioned a pal named 
Dick and told about a little old French lady who 
cooked good things for them and how they could 
hardly ever get her to accept any pay. 

‘Well, I’m glad the kid’s getting plenty to 
eat,’’ Ike remarked, when he had finished reading 
the letter. ‘‘I’d hate like the deuce to think of 
him going to bed hungry.’’ 

That was in July. August and September 
passed without another letter from the boy. Ike 
was worried. Until that time Jimmy’s letters 
had reached us regularly every other week. 

Ike stopped me one night when we were going 
in to supper. ‘‘Sandy,’’ he said, ‘‘you don’t sup- 
pose that the—the damn Huns have got the boy?’ 

‘*Shucks! What makes you think that?’’ I 
countered. ‘‘With about a million submarines 
running wild all over the Atlantic, sinking no end 
of ships, it ain’t surprising that a lot of mail 
should go to the bottom of the ocean, That’s 
probably the reason why you haven’t heard from 
the boy.’’ I didn’t believe a word of it, myself, 
but I hoped Ike would. In my own mind I was 
absolutely convinced that Jimmy had made the 
supreme sacrifice. I felt mightily sorry for Ike. 
Big lubber and rough-neck that he was, I knew 
his heart was wrapped up in the lad, 

“‘T hope from the bottom of my heart that 
you’re right,’’ he said. ‘‘But I don’t like this 
idea of not hearing from him—it’s hell! Sandy, 
if anything should happen to the lad I guess I’d 
lose interest in everything. Before he came into 
my life I didn’t have a great deal to look forward 
to. I never had any kids of my own, because I 
wasn’t one of the marrying kind. ‘Too rough, I 
guess. Jimmy has been a son to me and I’ve 
made big plans for him—what he’s going to be 
when he grows up—a real fellow, Sandy—you 
know what I mean, A man all the way thru. 
He’ll be a better man than I ever hope to be; 
that’s why I sent him to school. I want him to 
start without any handicaps, Somehow I’ve pic- 
tured what it would mean to me to have the boy 
come back to camp and want to do the work I’m 
doing—only doing more head work than I’m capa- 
ble of tackling. If he’s killed over there—that’s 
the end—the end of all my planning—the end of 
all my hopes.’’ 

‘*Come, come, Ike; cheer up,’’ I said, slapping 
him on the back. ‘‘You’re blue, man—blue all 
the way thru. I’ll bet at this very minute Jimmy 
and his pals are kidding that old French lady 
and getting ready to fill up on some of her star 
cooking, ’’ 

Unwelcome News and Its Effects 


The next day the blow fell. Lem had occasion 
to drive to town and brought Ike a letter with a 
foreign postmark but addressed in an unfamiliar 
hand. Ike’s hands trembled when he opened the 
envelope and drew out the letter. It was short and 
right to the point. He read it in less than a min- 
ute. Then he looked around at us, and there was 
that kind of a look in his eyes that made one 
think that he was being wrenched inside. 

‘*It’s from Dick—the boy’s pal,{’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘He writes that Jimmy—it was a night 
patrol or something. Jimmy went out into the 
darkness and a hundred hidden dangers—thru 
the wire entanglements and shell holes—the Ger- 
mans were laying for them—Jimmy—didn’t come 
back. They shot him, damn them!—shot him 
down. ’’ 

As I stated in an earlier part of this story, Ike 
was a hard boss—a driver when it came to han- 
dling men. In the crowd about him there were 
many men who hated him as much as they feared 
him. Yet I will say here that when he told us 
about what the Germans had done to Jimmy our 
hearts went out to him, to a man. It is occasions 
such as this that strengthen our confidence in 
human nature. 

Yes, we were mightily sorry for Ike; but there 
was nothing we could do except to keep mum, Ike 
acted as tho he had lost interest in everything. 
Then he got ugly and growled out his instructions. 
The men didn’t like this kind of treatment and - 
one or two quit. I stuck, tho, because I really 
had a liking for Ike, rough as he was. I felt that 
as time passed he would become more like himself. 
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Dubious Christmas Prospects 

In this frame of mind it is natural that the 
thought of Christmas should only add to his de- 
spondency, because it was on another Christmas 
eve that he really opened his heart to the young- 
ster. Yet most of the men in the camp felt that 
he was unreasonable in not making it possible for 
them to celebrate the day with a turkey dinner 
or something of that nature. They felt this was 
due them, I felt so, too. At length, with Christ- 
mas but a week distant, it was decided to approach 
Ike on the subject in order to get the matter 
settled one way or another. 

Ike generally picked out Lem Hadley to go to 
town when supplies were needed and one morning 
as Lem was starting out he said to Ike: ‘‘How 
about a couple of turkeys? Reckon we’ll need 
’em for Christmas, won’t we, Ike?’’ 

Ike turned on Lem fiercely. ‘‘There ain’t go- 
ing to be any turkey dinner or any celebrating 
around this camp this Christmas.’’ 

‘*Hell, Ike,’’ Lem drawled, ‘‘you ain’t goin’ 
to make us eat that confounded salt pork that 
Pierre specializes in on Christmas day, are you? 
Have a heart, man! ’’ 

‘*You heard what I said,’’ Ike returned with 
a scrowl. ‘‘Drive on to town and get what I told 
you to. Christmas! What is Christmas without 
Jimmy? Don’t you realize that it was on a 
Christmas eve that I first found out what a true 
blue little shaver the kid really was? Do you 
suppose I’ve forgotten how all you lubbers laughed 
at me because I promised the kid to hang up my 
socks alongside his—and how I turned the tables 
on you and made every mother’s son of you hang 
up your socks, too? Jimmy was a kid then and 
in my mind he is a kid now—a dream kid. I don’t 
feel in any’ mood to have a celebration in this 
camp on Christmas—with Jimmy gone. If you 
fellows want to celebrate you’ll have to go to 
town. Do you get me?’’ 

‘¢Sure, I get you,’’ Lem answered. ‘‘But I’ll 
say this much, Ike: some of the men are going 
to get hot under the collar if you don’t come across 
with a turkey.’’ 

Ike’s jaws set squarely. ‘‘Just let ’em start 
something and I’ll show ’em who’s boss,’’ he 
growled. Lem drove away realizing that further 
argument or reasoning was useless. 

The news wasn’t long in circulating among the 
men that as far as Ike’s camp was concerned 
Christmas was to be a day of feasting in name 
only, But the men knew better than to start trou- 
ble. Personally, I felt that Ike was in the wrong, 
but like the others I decided to keep my opinions 
to myself and head for town if I felt the need of 
anything particular in the way of a celebration. 


An Entertaining Acquisition 


Then Fate took a hand in the matter and turned 
Wando loose in our midst. He happened along 
that night. We were all eating supper when he 
came to the door with a pack on his back and a 
very empty stomach. 

He certainly was a queer looking chap—prob- 
ably about 45 years of age and considerably 
stooped, from toting his pack, I guess. He wore 
a dirty mackinaw and a still dirtier fur cap. His 
face was covered with a bushy beard,and what 
little of the skin was visible was also dirty. Tho 
an interesting character he was hardly the type 
of man that one cares to get friendly with. He 
had a nasty, clammy way of wringing his hands 
when he talked. It was evident from the recep- 
tion accorded him by the men that he was a 
stranger to all of them. 

‘*What do you want?’’ Ike demanded shortly, 
scowling at the fellow. 

‘*Supper—lI need ze supper,’’ the man answered, 
smirking in the doorway. He smiled all over his 
face. ‘‘Maybe you geeve me ze supper—yes?’’ 

‘*This ain’t no poor house,’’ Ike growled. Then: 
‘* Well, if you’re hungry, set up—only we’d about 
as soon you put some soap and water on those 
hands and that face of yours.’’ 

If anything the fellow’s smile broadened at 
Ike’s invitation. He seemed in no way offended 
at the latter’s reference to his hands and face. 

‘“Wando ez grateful,’’ he said, setting aside 
his pack. He backed toward the kitchen door. 

‘*Wando!’’ Ike snorted. ‘‘Some name. Did 
you get that, men? It seems like a 5-cent novel. 
But take my advice and keep an eye on the fel- 
low or he will likely ‘Wando’ you out of your 
loose change. He’s probably a peddler or a fakir. 
Look out for him.’’ 

When we were leaving the table Wando came 
in and very meekly seated himself. His visit to 
the kitchen had certainly benefited his appear- 
ance. He looked almost clean. As Ike passed him 
he glanced up. 

‘*Ze bed—I need ze bed—yes? I do ze fine 
treeks—make ze bird come from ze hat—very fine 
treek. If I make ze fine treek I have ze bed— 
yes?’’ 

Ike scowled. ‘‘I’ll bet you’re chock full of 
tricks,’’ he retorted, eyeing the fellow narrowly. - 


‘‘But when you get thru here rome into the bunk 
house and show us what you can do with your 
tricks. If they’re not too blamed rotten maybe 
we’ll let you stay all night.’’ 

The fellow grinned. ‘‘It’s ze fine treeks I do— 
ze speerits, too—I make ze speerits talk.’’ 

Ike looked disgusted and passed on. 


Tricks Common and Uncanny 


A couple of card games were in session in the 
bunk house when Wando appeared an hour later, 
followed by Pierre, the latter very much excited. 
For the moment the card games were forgotten. 

‘*There,’’? Ike growled, ‘‘I’ll bet he’s stole 
Pierre’s carving knife.’’ 

‘‘Haw! This man—he no good,’’ Pierre cried. 
‘*He peek crackers out of my ears—crackers that 
I never put in my ears. He no good.’’ 

‘*What’s the row, now?’’ Ike demanded, turn- 
ing on the stranger, who seemed to be enjoying the 
situation. 

‘*One of my treeks,’’ he explained. Very much 
to the amusement of the men he stepped close to 
Pierre and apparently picked a cracker out of 
the cook’s ear. Pierre yelled. Ike silenced him 
and turned to the stranger. 

‘*What other tricks do you know?’’ he ques- 
tioned. 

With a great show of importance Wando opened 
his pack and produced a collapsible three-legged 
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“One wish, mind. How would that please you?” 


stand which he positioned at one end of the room 
in the shadow with the men in front of him. Then 
he borrowed Lem’s cap, which he placed on the 
stand. Next he produced from his pockets a 
couple of eggs, probably salvaged in the kitchen 
while the attention of the excitable Pierre was 
centered on the mysterious crackers. He broke 
the eggs, letting the yolks trickle. into the cap. 

‘Haw! Haw!’’ the men laughed, thinking 
that the joke was on Lem. The latter scowled, 
indicating very plainly that the sleight-of-hand 
performer would receive some rough treatment 
at his hands if there was any mess in the cap 
when it was returned to him. 

Wando took a stick and stirred the eggs vigor- 
ously—holding up the stick occasionally, which 
dripped egg yolks, so that the men would know 
that he had actually broken the eggs in the cap. 
Then he covered the cap with a black cloth, made 
some mysterious passes, and jerked the cloth 
away. He picked up the cap and flipped it onto 
Lem’s head. 

‘*Here!’’ Lem shouted, expecting to have the 
yolks trickle down his face. This didn’t happen, 
however. When he looked in his cap there was 
absolutely no trace of the eggs. 

The men cheered and Wando went ahead with 
several other tricks. Pierre, very much disgusted, 
returned to his kitchen. It was after he had left 
that the stranger produced a small heart-shaped 
board mounted on three legs, two of which were 
wooden pegs and the third leg was a sharpened 
pencil. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘we will call ze 
speerits—yes? You want to have ze speerits 
come—answer questions? ’’ 

‘“Now we’re coming to the point where we 
spend our money,’’ Ike interrupted sarcastically. 
Then: ‘‘What’s it going to cost us?’’ 

Wando appeared offended. ‘‘Ze cost—there is 
no ze cost. I do ze treeks and call ze speerits 
for ze supper and ze bed.’’ 

‘*Tf that’s the case, let her shoot,’’ Ike said. 

‘*Sure; bring on the spooks,’’ the men encour- 
aged. 

Invoking the Supernatural 

Wando placed the three-legged board on the 
table with a piece of paper under the pencil. He 
seated himself at the table and rested his finger 


tips on the board. He glanced up at Ike. 
‘“Pleeze,’’ he said, ‘‘help me make ze speerits 
come. ’’ 

Ike scoffed but finally seated himself at the 
table and placed his finger tips on the board. As 
tho this were a signal, Wando stiffened his arms 
and the muscles of his face became set. The 
board began moving. 

‘*You’re shoving it,’’ Ike accused. Wando made 
no reply. His beady eyes seemed to be looking 
off into space—millions of miles. ‘‘ Well, what do 
you see?’’ Ike asked. 

Wando shivered. I think we all shivered. It 
was a weird scene. 

‘“T see ze smoke,’’ the fellow said slowly, as 
tho he was turning the pages of a book and de- 
scribing the picture. ‘‘It is ze smoke of ze battle 
—ze beeg noise. Ze night settles—I see ze boy 
crawling thru ze wire—thru ze mud. Then ze 
fight—ze many men spring out of the shadows 
and the boy he lay steel. Would you speak with 
ze boy?’’ 

It was that quiet in the bunk house that one 
could have heard a flea scratching its leg. The 
men stood about with bated breath. Naturally, 
to a man, we thought of Jimmy. We wondered 
what Ike would do. 

The color slowly left his face. White lines 
showed about his mouth. His eyes narrowed. 

‘“Tf you start any funny business I’ll kill you,’’ 
he said in slow, even tones. Wando paid no at- 
tention. 

‘*You would speek with ze boy?’’ he repeated. 

Ike hesitated a moment. ‘‘What—what does 
he have to say?’’ he demanded. 

The three-legged board again began to move, 
slowly at first, then faster, as it seemed more cer- 
tain of its plan. It spelled the name that was 
uppermost in our minds—‘‘Jimmy!’’ 

Ike grasped. ‘‘My God,’’ he said, ‘‘is the boy 
doing that?’’ 

‘*He says he is ze happy boy—that he misses 
ze uncle Ike. He says—’’ 

At this point Lem leaned forward—the imper- 
turable Lem! ‘‘Does he say anything about our 
going to have turkey for Christmas?’’ he asked, 
as tho he accepted the situation in good faith. 

Ike sprang up with a curse and gave the board 
a shove. Wando, having come back to earth, as it 
were, got up too and scowled at Lem. 

‘*Tt’s all damn foolishness,’’ Ike said, and re- 
fused to have any further part in the affair—for 
that one evening, at least. He seated himself 
back of the stove, where the light from the wall 
lamp shone over his shoulder, and busied himself 
with some papers. I noticed, however, that more 
than once his glance:centered on the group about 
the mysterious board and I knew that he was 
thinking of Jimmy and probably wavered between 
a desire on one hand to know what the stranger 
would say about the boy and an inclination on the 
other hand to have nothing to do with the matter. 
Knowing his feelings in regard to the boy I rather 
felt his heart would win out over his more logical 
judgment. 

The men had a lot of fun with Wando and his 
board. They asked all manner of foolish ques- 
tions. No one seemed inclined to take the matter 
seriously; that is, no one ex- 
cept Ike. Hank White want- 
ed to know if he was soon due 
for a raise in pay and the 
board spelled ‘‘yes.’’ Ike 
must have heard this, but he 
paid no attention. 


A Tolerated Fixture 


The next day Wando hung 
around the camp as tho he 
liked our company and was 
loath to leave. Ike didn’t tell 
him to move on, tho he did 
put the fellow to work that afternoon. 

That night Wando repeated his entertainment. 
As I surmised would be the case, before the even- 
ing was over he had Ike at the table, spilling a lot 
of stuff about battle fields and golden harps. It 
was interesting, tho I didn’t believe a word of it, 
myself. I was surprised that Ike fell for it as he 
did. To me it seemed a perfectly easy matter 
for the fellow to pick up information regarding 
our camp from ovher woodsmen in that section. 
Everything he told Ike he could very well have 
imagined or have heard from neighboring lum- 
berjacks. Evidently this never once occurred to 
Ike. 

After that the fellow seemed to be a regular 
fixture in the camp. Every night he would call 
forth his ‘‘speerits’’ and slowly but surely his 
hold on Ike tightened. I was disgusted and would 
gladly have helped kick the fellow out. To my 
way of thinking he was an out and out fakir. As 
a last resort I decided to speak my mind to Ike, 
but it developed that this was not going to be 
necessary. 

Christmas eve came and Wando was still very 
much on the job. By this time he was telling 
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Ike the exact location of the spot where Jimmy 
was buried. As yet Ike had had no change of 
heart regarding a Christmas dinner, and those 
of the men who had not already headed for town 
were looking forward to a very ordinary feed on 
what, according to their notion, should be a de- 
cidedly festive day. 

When we crawled into our bunks that night I 
for one couldn’t keep from thinking of Jimmy. 
It was in this very bunk house that he hung his 
stockings the first year he was with us. That was 


the night Ike threatened to clean up any man who, 


refused to hang up his stockings, too. Then I 
pictured the kid in his school years—a little shaver 
at first, then a man grown, in a uniform with gold 
buttons and gold braid. What a fine soldier he 
made! I could see him marching away with his 
head held high and eyes shining like twin stars. 
The band was playing, the streets were lined with 
multitudes of people who were all there to cheer 
as Jimmy marched by. Then came the martial 
music. I could hear the ‘‘Brum: Brum! Brum!’’ 
of the bass drum, the ‘‘ Rat-a-tat-tat’’ of the snare 
drums, the fine, clear notes of the fife. 


St. Nicholas Arrives 


The music was so plain that I actually sat up 
in my bunk and then learned that I had been 
dreaming. What I had heard wasn’t drums at 
all but sleigh bells—sleigh bells like Santa Claus 
carries, according to the belief of children. I 
wondered what the joke was and peered out of my 
bunk. None of the other men were stirring. The 
clock just across on the wall struck 2. It wasn’t 
the clock that held my attention, however, but 
the figure of a man, presumably, dressed up to 
represent Santa Claus, with a pack on his back. 
His features were entirely concealed by a mask 
and in his hands he carried a string of sleigh bells. 

Stealthily he came thru the door of the bunk 
house, holding the sleigh bells carefully so that 
they would not make a loud noise. Passing over 
to the wall he turned up the light. I held my 
breath as I watched him. Who was it? Could 
it be that it was one of the men who had left for 
town that night who had returned to have a little 
fun at our expense? Then the thought came to 
me that the fellow, whoever he was, was a nut— 
maybe a dangerous one. 

But I had small time for speculation. Sud- 
denly the fellow began shaking his bells for dear 
life. ‘‘Wake up!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ ’Tis Christ- 
mas morning, my friends, and out of the North 
I have come to bring each one of you a gift. 
Come! Come! Out of your bunks! Why look at 
me that way? Would you doubt that 1 am what 
I appear to be: Jolly old Saint Nicholas? I bring 
you good cheer and an hour of greater happiness. 
Again I say ’tis Christmas morning, men. Come 
forth from your bunks ye sleepy-eyed lumber- 
jacks. ’’ 

It would be difficult to picture in mere words 
what followed. Quite naturally every man in the 
building had been awakened. One after another 
the men crawled out of their bunks, the most of 
them‘: minus their trousers, and gathered about 
the fellow. Little was said, probably because 
we were all startled and sleepy.’ 

Ike came up and brushed the men aside. ‘‘ Who 
in hell are you?’’ he demanded, roughly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you think it’s funny to pull this stuff at 2 
o’clock in the morning. For 2 cents I’d break 
your neck,’’ 

“You should know who I am,’’ the fellow 
answered lightly. ‘‘I’m Santa Claus, of course, 
and I have a gift for each and every mother’s 
son of you.’’ He placed his pack on the floor 
and reached his hand inside. ‘‘Ha! Ha! What 
is this?’’ he cried. ‘‘As I live, a present for 
Lem Hadley. <A pretty pink necktie, Lem, for 
you to wear when you go to see your girl. And 
here’s something for you, Lank—a pair of sus- 
penders. You’ll have to brace up when you wear 
these.’’?’ Next the fellow handed me a pair of 
gloves and one of the other men a box of handker- 
chiefs. Every man in the room received a pres- 
ent except Ike and Wando. The latter looked as 
tho he was about scared to death. Maybe he 
had a premonition of what was going to happen. 


; The Best Gift 

All the time the fellow had been passing out 
the gifts Ike had been standing near, taking in 
every word and gesture. Angry at first, his mood 
gradually changed to wonderment. Once he took 
a step forward as tho to end the little comedy, 
but evidently changed his mind. I could see his 
face and I would hesitate to describe it. If a man 
condemned to be hung had been granted a re- 
prieve on the very scaffold I imagine he would 


_ have looked much as Ike did. 


‘*My sack is empty and there evidently isn’t 
a present for you,’’ the fellow said, turning to Ike. 
His laughter was gone. He seemed to hesitate. 
Twice he made as tho to continue and paused. 
At length he said: ‘‘But I can not leave without 
giving you a present. Suppose I granted you a 
wish—assured you that whatever you wished would 


come true. One wish, mind. How would that 
please you?’’ 

“*Yes; go ahead,’’ Ike said in a queer, strained 
voice. 

‘«Then, this is your present: whatever you wish 
this night will come true. What is your wish?’’ 

‘*T wish that you will prove to be who I think 
you are,’’ he said slowly. 

‘¢And your wish is fulfilled,’’ the fellow cried, 
throwing aside his Santa Claus mask. It was 
Jimmy!—little Jimmy! 

Jiminy crickets, maybe you think we didn’t let 
out a howl. We just about pumped the kid’s arm 
off. It sure was Jimmy—the same Jimmy. He 
looked some older and there was a scar on his 
face, but otherwise he was the little Jimmy that 
we had always known. 

We weren’t asking for particulars that night 
and didn’t learn until the next day how Jimmy 
had been picked up by the Germans and eventu- 
ally landed in a prison camp. When the armistice 
was signed he was turned loose and after much 
effort made his way to England. He didn’t learn 
until he was in New York that he was reported 
killed, and then he conceived the idea of his Santa 
Claus stunt. 


Variants of the Christmas Spirit 


But there was one among us who wasn’t in 
any sense elated over the way things worked out. 
This was Wando. I had forgotten all about him 
until I caught sight of him sneaking toward the 
door with his coat and cap on. Then recalling 





all of the bunk he had passed out to Ike I let 
loose. 

‘*You’re a fine bird,’’ I cried. ‘‘Some spirit 
fakir, you are. Sure you know all about where 
Jimmy was buried—oh, yes! ’’ 

‘Leave him to me,’’ Ike said, stepping to the 
front. Wando was opening the door—just about 
as frightened as a fellow of his type could be. 
‘*So you realize you better sneak away while the 
sneaking’s good, eh? Well, you’re wise in doing 
that. You’re going to get out of this camp to- 
night and if I ever set eyes on you again—well, 
dig in when you see me coming if you don’t want 
me to mess up that ugly mug of yours. 

‘‘Lem,’’ Ike continued, ‘‘you’ve been doing a 
lot of belly-aching around here lately about a tur- 
key dinner and all that, so it’s up to you now to 
help produce the turkeys. Get the horses out and 
start for town this minute. Take this lummox 
along’’— pointing to Wando—‘‘and see that 
you’re back here at daybreak with two of the big- 
gest turkeys you can find. 

‘‘This is Christmas morning, men, and you bet- 
ter get set right now for the biggest celebration 
this camp has ever seen. I’m the happiest man 
in seventeen States.’’ 

‘*You’re a liar,’? Lem drawled. ‘‘I’m a darn 
sight happier than you because we’re going to 
have turkey for dinner.’’ Then he went out to 
hitch up while Pierre rubbed his eyes and headed 
for the kitchen, 


And it was 3 o’clock in the morning—Christmas 
morning! 





NOVEMBER BUILDING SETS NEW LOW RECORD 


Building permits to the value of only $6,593,857 
were issued in 151 leading cities of the United 
States during November, according to figures com- 
piled by the American Contractor, Chicago, in com- 
parison with $45,617,590 in November of last year, 
a decrease of 85 percent. The number of permits 
issued during November, 1918, was 12,047, com- 
pared with 17,857 in November, 1917. 

Following is the showing in detail: 


November, 1918 November, 1917 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Pct. 


City. bldgs. cost bldgs. cost loss 
yO Pee 110 $ 104,810 261 $ 851,530 87 
Amany, Ns Feces 117 128,040 144 137,040 6 
Allentown, Pa. .... 4 3,850 24 67,700 04 
Altoona, PA. ossece 27 5,422 28 27,114 +80 
Atlanta, Ga, ...... 135 63,4385 200 272,586 76 
Atlantic City, N. J. 76 19,841 116 105,317 89 
Atmuen; Ns Foc cse 8 2,660 5 1,860 *4% 
Augusta, Ga. ...... vil) 18,151 118 2,664 69 
Baltimore, Md. .. 62 47,44 138 855,592 94 
Bay City, Mich.... 138 21,065 15 13,075 *61 
Bayonne, N. J..... 2 425 15 41,685 *98 
Berkeley, Cal. .... 120 28,500 188 73,200 61 


Binghamton, N. Y. 92 33,500 193 113,331 70 
Birmingham, Ala... 204 56,281 422 208,302 2 











Boston, Mass. ..... 294 288,743 349 765,365 62 
Bridgeport. Conn... 33 65,489 112 196,320 66 
Brockton, Mass..... 13 2,565 32 83,530 92 
Buffalo, N. Y...... 233 © 669,000 254 = 504,000 *82 
Camden, N. J...... 28 35,235 54 680,491 904 
G0 a 38 38,595 43 111,400 65 
Cedar Rapids, Ia... 10 39,000 ae 81,000 51 
Charleston, 8S. ©... 5 2,665 <<. ome@eae aM 
Charlotte, N. C.... 15 75,427 22 23,576 *220 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 23 14,571 152 28,745 48 
Chelsea, Mass. ee 10 15 *325 
Chicago, Ill. . ‘e 76 1,223,400 392 4,740,100 74 
Cincinnati, O. ..... 596 000 831 516,050 65 
Cleveland, O. ..... 332 544,950 741 1,842,950 70 
Columbus, O. ..... 102 317,555 158 278,385 *16 
Covington, Ky. .... 20 9,150 2 1,300 *603 
Daas, TEX. «ceoss 20 25,210 41 119,486 78 
Davenport, Ia. .... 40 348,450 52 50,035 *596 
DAF, Osc cccicese 83 126,321 63 275,973 654 
Decatur, Tih. .ccces 16 10,488 24 55,425 81 
Denver, Colo. ..... 101 96,750 1389 288,150 66 
Des Moines, Ia..... 18 33,000 90 340,905 90 
Detroit, Mich. .... 2738 673,940 627 2,330,855 77 
Dubuque, Ia. ...... a 125 1 5,500 97 
Duluth, Minn. .... 68 41,706 70 101,039 58 
East Orange, N. J. 15 8,698 39 54,982 8 
East St. Louis, Il.. 17 30,050 32 139,865 77 
Elizabeth, N. J.... 15 21,673 26 24,204 82 
Bee, Ble cccecoves 49 63,440 81 211,970 70 
Evansville, Ind. ... 23 4,223 52 32,840 87 
Fitchburg, Mass. .. 11 15,477 13 10,930 *41 
Fort Worth, Tex... 23 14,345 23 28,8! 46 
Galveston, Tex. ... 365 7,286 208. 2,083,201 99 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 35 8,511 120 90,225 90 
Hamilton, 0. ...... 4 4,695 8 4,010 *17 
Harrisburg, Pa. .. ‘5 16,500 15 46,530 G64 
Hartford, Conn.... 56 113,865 aa 195,835 42 
Hoboken, N. J 12 9,735 12 15,245 36 
Holyoke, Mass, Ae 2 100 18,450 89 
Houston, Tex. ..... 148 36,437 189 141,654 2 
Huntington, W. Va. 8 1,112 51 242,630 99 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 246 203,702 311 400,200 48 
Jackson, Mich. .... 41 38,545 27 16,276 *137 


Jacksonville, Fla... 35 152,315 83 136,190 *11 
Jersey City, N. J.. 25 49,190 55 187,610 73 
Sp | re 1 5 5 


J 89,000 94 
Kansas City, Kan.. 11 8,825 36 58,425 & 
Kansas City, Mo... 161 330,125 167 =1,874,200 75 
Knoxville, Tenn.... 55 13,705 123 110,194 87 
Lancaster, Pa. .... 5 4,150 15 37,895 89 
Lansing, Mich. .... 20 15,800 21 24,925 36 
Lawrence, Mass. .. 10 4,435 14 31,300 85 
Lexington, Ky. .... 35 11,470 12 39,200 70 
Lincoln, Neb. ..... 7 9,135 27 85,202 89 
Long Beach, Cal... 139 151,250 69 71,418 *111 
Los Angeles, Cal... 466 519,008 546 749,833 30 
Louisville, Ky. .... 61 149,575 82 266,890 43 
Lowell, Mass. ..... 26 20,370 24 27,103 24 
pe a See 37 13,428 i nee ay 
Manchester, N. H.. 36 17,419 43 31,115 44 
McKeesport, Pa. ... 10 23,030 “| . -#eweee ‘¥ 
Memphis, Tenn. ... 33 337,120 163 180,365 *80 
Milwaukee, Wis. .. 79 319,671 216 634,803 49 


Minneapolis, Minn. 172 222,710 316 967,640 76 


Montgomery, Ala.. 114 10,683 30 72,693 85 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. 19, 83,0: 76 
Newark, N. J...... 18 224,897 182 672,026 66 
New Bedford, Mass. 24 104,850 28 81,200 *29 
New Britain, Conn. 15 85,020 83 47,515 26 
New Haven, OConn.. 54 63,080 89 157,806 59 


November, 1918 November, 1917 
' No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Pct, 
City. bldgs. cost bldgs. cost loss 
New Orleans, La... 10 14,980 45 78,813 80 
New York City 
Borough Queens.. 260 205,547 806 787,168 73 
Borough Manh’tan 1L = =1,829, 
Borough Richmond 37 91,120 68 216,462 58 
Borough Brooklyn 4386 717,982 875 1,000,750 64 


=) 
~ 
~ 
3 
7 
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Borough Bronx... 110 $2,145 230 605,007 86 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 338 110,708 58 174,190 38 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 37 274,905 38 70,108 *202 
Oakland, Cal. ..... 208 208,777 104 286,062 *4 
Okla, oy, Okla... 34 80,805 43 170,665 81 
Omaha, Neb. ...... 28 80,375 12 769,700 88 
Pasadena, Cal. .... 84 23,675 97 47,105 49 
Passaic, N. J...... 7 6,400 17 14,300 55 
Paterson, N. J..... 30 6,636 12 144,104 05 
iy! Se: ae 12 24,600 81 108,540 75 
Philadelphia, Pa... 844 567,260 479 1,712,520 66 
Pittsburgh, Pa, .... 135 330,218 277 700,628 53 
Portland, Me. ..... 16 25,010 26 45,870 45 
Portland, Ore. .... 479 345,790 265 528,560 84 
Portsmouth, Va. .. 1 82,016 4,540 *625 
Pueblo, Colo. ...... 83 11,055 35 82,647 
Quincy, Mass. ..... 62 281,890 56 126,265 *123 
Reading, Pa. ..... 18 17,925 17 13,450 *33 
Richmond, Va. .... 35 145,006 83 198,182 26 
Roanoke, Va. ..... 18 8,21 20 980 88 
Rochester, N. Y... 45 89,075 140 575,720 92 
Sacramento, Cal. .. 36 103,140 68 192,755 46 
Saginaw, Mich. .... 53 73,817 15 17,220 *328 
Salem, Mass. ..... 36 9,535 45 6,358 *%47 


8S. Lake City, Utah 20 41,110 56 608,315 78 
San Antonio, Tex.. 130 98,485 288 264,165 62 


San Diego, Cal.... 92 104,310 133 109,472 4 
San Francisco, Cal. 164 136,987 418 557,503 73 
San Jose, Cal...... 18 19,673 30 18,37 *47 
Savannah, Ga. .... 13 20,015 19 88,800 47 
Schenectady, N. Y. 37 56,890 81 85,766 33 
Scranton, Pa. ..... 7 56,987 19 24,355 *134 
Seattle, Wash. .... 780 610,915 652 503,220 *45 
Sioux City, Ia..... 9 1,011,150 3% 308, *224 
South Bend, Ind... 9 3,380 98 66,507 19 
Spokane, Wash. ... 55 20,277 15 45,106 55 
Springfield, Ill. ... 23 28,905 86 133,085 2 
Springfield, Mass... 41 82,845 12 02, 18 
Springfield, Mo. ... 16 7,425 18 82,975 77 
St. Louis, wfo...... 265 261,505 478 414,553 37 
Stockton, Cal. .... 51 81,362 13 500,634 93 
St. Paul, Minn..... 13 71,744 241 723,746 90 
Superior, Wis. .... 89 5,950 04 56,205 80 
Syracuse, N. Y... 63 62,560 120 225,151 72 
Tacoma, Wash. ... 250 144,556 92 03,525 *54 
Tampa, Fla. ...... 389 4,545 67 15,105 69 
Terre Haute, Ind.. 28 15,940 18 99,615 83 
Toledo, O. woceeees 105 81,415 141 272,002 70 
Topeka, Kan. ..... 6 2,000 7 18,700 89 
Trenton, N. J...... 26 51,445 4: 88,170 *3A4 
Troy, Zaesvecses 13 10,545 co ss «cow on gs ee 
Utica, N. ¥....... 17 42,360 40 223,650 81 
Washington, D. C.. 1096 223,815 280 1,208,500 81 
W. Hoboken, N. J. 1 200 8 1,100 «81 
Wheeling, W. Va.. 12 2,965 25 29,385 81 
Wichita, Kan. .... 21 23,795 55 251,480 90 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 26 9,718 20 44,588 78 
Wilmington, Del... 31 171,058 70 178,687 4 
Worcester, Mass... 55 53,507 102 175,698 68 
Yonkers, N. Y..... 5 5,200 13 , 80 
York, Pa. cocccece 19 2,358 81 12,188 80 
Youngstown, 0. ... 17 122,885 167 473,055 74 

MOtAS .ccccccces 12,047 $6,593,857 17,857 $45,617,500 85 


*Gain. 





ONE OF THE good records made by a wood ship is 
that reported for the Beloit, named after the city 
of Beloit, Wis., and built at the Tacoma Ship- 
building Co.’s yards adjoining the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. mills, Tacoma, Wash. The 
Beloit is a Ferris type ship. and recently arrived 
back at San Francisco from Honolulu, where it 
went from Tacoma, and is reported in perfect con- 
dition without a pound of oakum being found 
necessary to be put in it since it left the ways. The 
size of the rudder has been reduced, which was 
found advisable with all Ferris type ships, but 
otherwise nothing has been done to the ship. It 
was launched May 15 and since being completed 
has been operated for the Matson. Navigation Co., 
on the Hawaiian Island run. The vessel is built of 
fir from the St. Paul & Tacoma mills. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Light Thrown on Fixing of Prices—Relation of Knowledge of Cost Accounting and Other 
Phases of Merchandising—Influences of Competition and Salesmanship 


A good friend of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
wants to know something about the basis of fixing 
prices. There has been so much talk on the street 
corners and in the press and in Government bulletins 
about merchandising efficiency that he has been try- 
ing to think the thing thru. He says he does not 
ask how much he ought to charge for 2x4-12 but 
rather how he is to get at the whole price ques- 
tion. He thinks he knows a few rough and ready 
rules of thumb for making prices, but he wants 
to know more about the underlying principles upon 
which every rule of thumb must be based if it is 
to work. He was referred to some standard books 
on economics but still he persists in asking us about 
it. So, like the judge in the parable, we are induced 
by his much speaking to have a feeble shot at the 
subject. 

A retailer fixes his own retail prices and yet at 
the same time he doesn’t fix them, A farmer raises 
corn and yet he doesn’t raise it. He knows from 
long experience what things will aid in the suc- 
cessful growing of corn, and he does these things. 
But the corn has its own life germs in itself, and 
these germs are made active by rain and sun and 
soil. A good farmer can raise more corn than a 
poor farmer can, and yet he doesn’t have a whole 
lot to do with the process after all. In somewhat 
the same way a retailer can fix whatever prices he 
wishes; but unless he takes thought of the various 
influences which tend to hold these prices at a 
point of justice to both customer and retailer he 
will not make his business thrive. Price is not an 
arbitrary fiat of a dealer; it is a resultant of a 
number of forces pulling in different directions. 

One writer on this subject names the following 
as these forces: the costs of the goods, the costs 
of selling, the taking qualities of the goods with 
the customers, competition of other retailers, habits 
and customs of buying, salesmanship and tendency 
for square dealing among all the parties concerned. 

These things don’t have the same pulling power 
in all cases, and for this reason a good many retail- 
ers refuse to try to run them down. They set a 
price by guess and by golly, and if at the end 
of the year they are still more than a gunshot ahead 
of the sheriff they call it good. In fact, the large 
and sudden doses of scientific merchandising forced 
down their reluctant and gagging gullets explain 
why some retailers go crazy. 

But a few things are apparent, and among these 
is the fact that the price must be high enough to 
pay the original cost of the goods and the costs 
of handling and selling. Otherwise the outfit will 
not be a going concern very long, and during that 
limited term of locomotion it will spend most of 
its time going to commercial hades. A dealer 
must get all his costs back or bust; and there is 
nothing romantic or pleasing in bustication that 
man should desire it. 


Knowledge of Costs a First Essential 


The Realm has talked about knowing costs until 
it approaches the subject with a dull and jaundiced 
eye. After having served up the same old dish 80 
often it scarcely has the courage to face even the 
star boarder with it again. But it must be done, 
whateffer, as the Seotch boy said when he rode 
the donkey on Sunday. I know a restaurant keeper 
of the old school who solemnly assured his patrons 
that he was furnishing them food at less than cost; 
but because he served so many people he was be- 
coming rich! It is a sad fact that the method of 
accomplishing this miracle has been lost since his 
time. In these degenerate days it makes no differ- 
ence how clever the advertising and salesmanship 
nor how large the volume of turnover; the mer- 
chant must get his costs back or blow up. This ap- 
plies to the business as a whole. It happens in 
nearly every merchandising establishment that cer- 
tain things are sold below cost for the purpose of 
getting rid of them and avoiding a larger loss 
later on. But these sales at below cost have to be 
compensated for by other goods sold at more than 
the usual profit. 

So the first thing to know in fixing prices is costs. 
It is important to know costs on each line of mer- 
chandise if not on each article. There is a story 
told by the cost accountants of a company that man- 
ufactured stoves. It put out two kinds of stoves— 
one that commanded a huge sale and so made pos- 
sible quantity production, and another that moved 
very slowly. The volume of business increased and 
finally it became necessary to do something about 
additional factory space. Instead of adding more 
buildings the directors decided to quit manufac- 
turing the slow-selling stove and to use the space 








for making the kind that sold in quantities. This 
was done. At the end of the first year after the 
change had been made the company was stunned 
to learn that it had lost money. Cost accounting 
experts when called into consultation discovered 
that the big seller had been sold at an actual loss. 
This put the price so low that of course there was 
demand for it. And the other stove had been sold 
at such a huge profit over cost of manufacture that 
its sales had been very limited; but the profit made 
on the small sales of this stove had offset the loss 
on the other stove and had made all the company’s 
profit. 

Unless accounts are kept in such a way that the 
cost of each line can be isolated the dealer has no 
assurance that his largest seller is not setting him 
back instead of forward. When a person looks over 
a list of all the gimeracks that get sold in a lum- 
ber yard in these days and tries to think of the 
cost of handling them and the varied turn-over he 
begins to feel that pricing them is a hopeless task. 
He feels like following the rule of the old dealer in 
notions—double the wholesale price and add a 
quarter. 

The Influence of Mistakes in Buying 


While costs are important in fixing prices they 
are not absolutely final. Most dealers now in ar- 
riving at the total cost of goods—that is, original 
price and all the costs of handling and selling—do 
not take the original price. They rather figure cur- 
rent wholesale prices. For if wholesale prices have 
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“He was furnishing them food at less than cost” 


dropped since the goods were bought it is quite 
certain that competitors buying at this lower price 
will set their retail prices accordingly. And if 
wholesale prices have advanced it is only fair to 
set the retail price at a correspondingly high fig- 
ure. In the long run this extra profit takes care 
of the loss occasioned by drops in wholesale prices. 
This practice tends to keep competing retail con- 
cerns on a more nearly even basis of retail price 
and is generally followed in all lines of retailing. 
Under this head may be placed mistakes in buy- 
ing. If a dealer gets bamboozled into paying more 
for a car of siding than it is worth on the market 
he has no right to pass his error of judgment on 
to the retail customer. Under brisk competition 
he will not be allowed to, and any attempt to do it 
would be likely to prove disastrous in the loss of 
trade. And by the same token a dealer is entitled 
to the extra profit arising from a lucky buy. If in 
some way he is able to get a certain quantity of 
stock at a low figure he is the one to whom the 
good fortune should go. His customers did noth- 
ing to earn a lower price, and he is justified in 
selling this stuff at the figure that similar goods 
regularly command on the market. But these things 
are merely variations of the principle that costs, 
accurately determined, set the lower limit below 
which the retail price must not sink. If he finds 
certain lines that can not be sold above this lower 
limit they are due for elimination. 


Adjusting Purchases to Means 


‘ Whether goods can be sold at all or not depends 
upon whether or not people want them or can 





be induced to want them. People want most 
things there are, even including Dutch cheese 
and buttermilk. If -all people held these 
things in the dear abhorrence that the inkslinger 
of the Realm does they could not be disposed of 
for personal consumption unless by means of a 
huge cash bonus. And even then nothing but the 
extremes of penury would bring people to the ac- 
quiring of cash by such a ghastly method. But, 
as we said before, men and women in the aggregate 
desire most of the things there are. But their de- 
sires are limited by their purchasing power. If 
articles could be had by merely desiring them the 
world would speedily blossom out like an Arabian 
Nights tale. Wash ladies would have fourteen 
hired girls each and newspaper men would live on 
delectable, self operating farms where they would 
always have enough to eat and smoke and where no 
printer’s devil yelled for copy. But for practical 
commercial purposes our wants are limited by our 
buying power; so we look at our little pile of cash 
and our huge pile of desires and then whittle down 
the desires to the size of the cash. This means 
that customers will buy those things they want 
most, and what they want most they are willing to 
pay good prices for. But they will not pay more 
in one place than the same article can be bought 
for in another. So the amount people are willing 
to pay for a thing depends on how badly they want 
it as compared with other things, how much money 
they have and how much other dealers within reach 
ask for similar articles. It must be clear that prices 
can not be put higher than people will pay, else 
trading is at a standstill. This may mark the 
maximum of price. Somewhere between this point 
and the mimimum point of paying all costs is 
where the price must be fixed. 


Price Relation to Sales 


Merchants have been accused of charging ‘all 
the traffic will bear.’’ They have denied this, not 
so much because the statement is untrue as be- 
cause of the hidden, nasty meaning it conveys. The 
Virginian, in Mr, Wister’s great American story 
of that name, submits to being called a certain vile 
name by his companions. But presently a man 
calls him the name and is compelled to take it back. 
‘‘When you call me that,’’ said the Virginian, 
“*smile.’” Tt makes a difference how you say 
words, And when the consumer said the dealer 
was charging all the traffic would bear he didn’t 
smile. His manner said as plainly as words that the 
dealer was charging more than was fair and hon- 
est; that he was taking advantage of a situation 
or else was making one in which he could charge 
what he pleased. If this is the meaning of the 
phrase to you, why, then the retailers of the coun- 
try are not charging all the traffic will bear. But 
if you mean that they are setting the price at such 
a figure that they can make the greatest amount of 
profit you will be hitting it about right. For it 
happens that the highest price doesn’t bring in the 
most profit. It is a well known fact that lowering 
the price will increase the volume of goods sold. 
As the price comes down it brings the article within 
the buying range of more and more people. The 
Ford car is a ease in point. By lowering the price 
while at the same time making a serviceable ma- 
chine Mr. Ford brought his ear within reach of 
millions of people. And by making possible quan- 
tity production he was enabled to lower the cost 
of manufacture. It is largely a matter of experi- 
mentation to find the point that will yield the most 
profit. But Mr. Ely, the noted economist, has made 
a simple little table to illustrate the way it works. 
He assumes that the expense of handling his hypo- 
thetical goods per unit is always the same. More 
often than not this is a variable; but for the pur- 
pose it answers well enough. Thisisthe table: — 


: No. of Gross Expenses Total 
Price sales field perunit expenses Profits 
10 1,000 10,000 8 8,000 2,000 
9 2,000 18,000 8 16,000 2000 
8% 5,000 42,500 8 40,000 2)500 
7 10,000 70,000 8 80,000 10,000 


_ This is a rather ponderous, academic way of get- 
ting at something every practical business man 
knows. But it is of service in showing how much 
a shifting of price will work. By selling at 10 only 
1,000 sales are made. At this price the margin of 
profit is 2; but the total profit on the sales is 
smaller than when the margin of profit on each 
sale is reduced to one-fourth as much. For in this 
case the lower price increases the number of sales 
to five times their volume. In this hypothetical 
case 8¥% is ‘‘all the traffic will bear,’’ for at this 
figure the dealer makes the most profit. This sim- 
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“His wife can make the trip in that way” 


plified table makes it clear that the popular idea 
is mistaken that charging the highest possible prices 
brings in the greatest returns for the seller. There 
is an old business maxim that may not have origi- 
nated with Poor Richard but that is at least worthy 
of him: ‘‘A nimble sixpence is better than a slow 
shilling.’’ 

In the retailing of lumber it may be said that 
aside from competition with other dealers this mat- 
ter of price does not have such an immediate effect 
on sales as is the case in certain other lines. There 
are no bargain sales on lumber and people do not 
rush to town to buy a house bill when they learn 
that lumber has gone off 3 cents a yard. But it 
undoubtedly does have some effect. It is easy to 
tell, sometimes, that a certain yard has quit per- 
fecting its salesmanship and is relying for income 
upon widening the margin of profit. The place 
has a stagnant, grasping look, a frowsy unkempt- 
ness that makes a person think of the picture of the 
miser he saw in his childhood books. It has a spi- 
derish aspect that does not make the human flies 


enjoy being around it, and you guess very promptly * 


that no building is done in that neighborhood ex- 
cept what can not be avoided. 


Aspects and Influences of Competition 


But the matter of competition brings the price 
angle of merchandising squarely to the front. So 
much is this the case that more than a few dealers 
let their competitors set prices for them. This is 
unbusinesslike on the face of things. Perhaps the 
setting of prices is not the most important element 
of business technique, for custom and buying habits 
will do a good deal for a merchant who isn’t much 
of an efficiency artist. But you are assuming that 
the other fellow is smarter and more efficient than 
you are if you simply accept his price as your own. 
And you have no way of knowing that his guess 
will be right. He may be losing money on some 
articles. The prices when finally decided upon may 
be exactly the same as the competitor in the next 
block is charging; but they should be arrived at 
by a more intelligent process than the mere taking 
over of what someone else has decided upon. 

Competition is wider in these days than it was 
once. This is perhaps less true of lumber than of 
drygoods, for a man can hardly drive thirty miles 
to a city and bring home a house bill in his auto- 
mobile; while his wife can make the trip in that 
way and bring home a season’s supply of drygoods 
and clothing. But a farmer can drive a consider- 
able way and ask prices on lumber, and he can 
send a very long distance to a catalog house for 
his stuff. The assurance of truck delivery into the 
country may also operate to destroy what was at 
one time a virtual monopoly. If a customer finds 
out in some such way that local prices are higher 
than his neighbors nearer another town have to 
pay he will bear his own dealer considerable ill 
will. It has been well said that an overcharge on 
a small matter may cause more rancor than a big 
overcharge on a large order. I knew a farmer 
who was more peeved at an implement dealer 
charging him 10 cents for a tiny bolt that he ex- 
pected to get for nothing than he was when the 
same dealer charged him $10 more for a wagon than 
a dealer in a neighboring town was asking for the 
same kind of wagon. This is worth recalling in 
dealing with farmers, especially. It isn’t the 
money; it is the fact that they are being taken 
advantage of in what they consider a particularly 
contemptible manner. 

Competition as it usually operates drives the price 
level down to a point where only efficient dealers 
can make much of a profit. Of course competition 
is not the sole arbiter in this matter. The compe- 
titive price is constantly being modified and soft- 


ened to the shorn dealer by local conditions. On 
many articles, and in wagon trade especially, the 
lumber dealer has something of a monopoly after 
all. But the level of price forced by competition is 
an important element in every lumberman’s caleu- 
lations. It is like the gun that the masked man 
levels at our head—it may be loaded and it may 
not. And if it is loaded and should happen to go 
off and puncture our bean we would be in a bad 
way. The human machine is at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the automobile in that it doesn’t carry 
an extra head, ready inflated on a demountable rim, 
that can be slipped on in case of accident. So 
while competition does not fix every price it does 
fix a general level above which no dealer can hope 
to stay permanently. 


Curative Quality of Cost Accounting 

When competition fixes prices at such a figure 
that the retailer who is handling his yard efficiently 
can’t get back the first cost of his lumber and the 
handling expense he faces the alternative of going 
out of business or of raising the competitive level. 
It is for the purpose of accomplishing the second 
that associations have been so active in teaching 
their subscribers the elements of cost accounting. 
The idea is that any such competition is the result 
of ignorance and not of policy and that if a man 
is shown that he is selling lumber for less than it 
costs him he will quit. Much of the murderous 
competition that sprang up sporadically over the 
country like the measles was not founded primarily 
on a suicidal determination to go down and to drag 
dewn as many competitors as possible. It was 
founded on a belief that the yard was still making 
some profit and that it could get by with a little 
less profit than the other fellow could, and in that 
ease the other fellow would die off and leave the 
field uncontaminated by his odious practices. As a 
matter of practice the retail prices crossed the line 
dividing profit and loss sooner than the dealer 
dreamed. Like the teeth of a turning buzz saw, 
the yard expenses reach farther than they can be 
seen with the naked and casual eye. 

If dealers could be educated in the matter of cost 
accounting until they knew exactly when they were 
breaking over it is likely that fewer of them would 
be so blithe about performing major operations on 
the prices. Education is the best bet. Local com- 
binations were tried and proved failures in the days 
when the anti-trust laws were not what they are 
now. In these times a local agreement in restraint 
of trade is illegal, short sighted and to all intents 
and purposes asinine. 


Quantity Production and Salesmanship 


So far we have taken a certain volume of trade 
for granted. Time was when every dealer was con- 
tent to take whatever trade came in without try- 
ing to increase it by active efforts of his own. He 
pulled up his potato vines and took the tubers that 
stuck to them and left the rest in the ground. But, 
ag has already been shown, price must vary accord- 
ing to volume of sales. If an automobile company 
makes cars to order it must charge a higher price 
than if it makes stock cars of exactly as good 
quality and in a quantity to make efficient manu- 
facturing possible. The Packard automobile is a 
car of acknowledged superiority. But the Packard 
while sold for a good, round price can be bought 
for much less than other cars not in the least supe- 
rior in design or material. It caters to a somewhat 
exclusive trade, but it has fixed upon such a com- 
bination of price and quality that enough buyers 
can be found for it to make quantity production 
possible. I know nothing of the earnings of the 
Packard company, but I would guess them to be 
greater than the earnings of the makers of custom 
cars that sell at double the price and that can not 
be produced in quantity. 

But more things than price affect volume of sale. 
Salesmanship gets in its good licks at this point. 
People did not feel a crying need for safety razors 
until salesmanship inflamed an almost non-existent 
desire for these hoes to a point that measured a 
big demand. Advertising did it. Personal sales- 
manship helped. In thinking of prices a lumber 
dealer must needs think of the volume of his sales, 
and when he thinks of volume he must think of ad- 
vertising. For advertising is the thing that will 
make a potential demand stand on its two legs and 
yell for new houses. Volume has a good deal to 
do with the number of times stock can be turned 
in a year. For the amount and kind of stock that 
must be carried in a lumber yard has been roughly 
fixed. A clever merchant can reduce the volume 
a little without hampering his sales making ma- 
chinery, but he will find that he must carry about 
so much stock. Slowness of railroad shipments and 
the great distance from the mills will make neces- 
sary a somewhat larger stock; but volume is per- 
haps the thing that determines most nearly the 
number of times he can turn his stock in the course 
of a year. 

A Stock Turnover Fallacy 


At this point it may be well to remark that some 
dealers fool themselves about the number of times 





they turn their stock in a year. Dr. Nystrom makes 
special mention of this error. The customary way 
of telling how many times the stock has been turned 
—at least it is used by some clever dealers—is a 
simple one. It consists of dividing the sales for 
the year by the inventory. This is at fault in two 
particulars. The sales are naturally computed at 
retail prices, while the inventory is taken at whole- 
sale. It is apparent as soon as a person sees the 
statement that any such division will not indicate 
accurately the turnover. Either the stock sold 
must be computed at wholesale prices and divided 
by the inventory, or else the inventory must be 
taken at average retail prices and then divided into 
the retail price of the year’s sales. The other error 
lies in the fact that the inventory is usually taken 
in winter when the stock is at its lowest point. To 
give an accurate idea of the turnover the inventory 
must be an average of the stock for the year. 

In increasing the volume of sales nearly every 
yard that has been running along at a fairly stabie 
rate can take care of the increase without adding 
to the overhead expense. The same sheds will shel- 
ter the stock, and the same office and yard force 
will handle the extra business. Then there comes 
a time when the increase in expenses keeps pace 
with the increase of sales, and finally a point is 
reached where additions to the sales mean a rela- 
tively larger increase in operating costs. Not many 
retail businesses have reached this third stage of 
diminishing returns, 


The Stage of Diminishing Returns 


For the purposes of illustration, however, we may 
consider a business somewhat outside the field of 
retailing. The local newspaper, like other similar 
publications, gets most of its revenue from its ad- 
vertising columns. In fact, the subscription price 
charged will in most cases not pay the white paper 
bill. So aside from the advertising a subscriber ig 
a negative asset. He is valuable from a financial 
point of view because without him no business 
would advertise in the paper. But advertising rates 
become fixed and are not easily changed. Suppose 
then that the Weekly Scream hag raised its adver- 
tising rates as high as it can. To raise them higher 
would cause some advertisers to drop out and others 
to use less space. And in fact without the addition 
of 3,000 more subscribers, say, there could be no 
real justification for higher rates. So the income 
of the paper is fixed by the advertising return, and 
there are subscribers enough to maintain this with- 
out any difficulty. John Smith comes in and wants 
to subscribe. His subscription is taken, of course. 
But he pays $1 for a year’s subscription, and the 
extra paper and ink and labor to print his fifty-two 
copies of the Scream cost, say, $2. These figures 
are only suppositions, but they will serve the pur- 
pose. John Smith’s subscription then causes the 
paper a loss of $1 year. It has reached the stage 
of diminishing returns in so far as its subscriptions 
are concerned. Not until it can add at least 3,000 
more subscribers will it be able to raise advertising 
rates and so realize on those new readers, All those 
less than this number will represent an economic 
loss. They are not needed to maintain the old rates 
and they are not numerous enough to establish a 
new rate. In the meantime they cost twice as much 
as they bring in. 

But in the lumber business not many people need 
worry about the stage of diminishing returns, All 
the business that can be brought in on a wholesome 
and honest basis will be that much to the good. 


Scientific Apportioning of Profits 


Some merchants assert that in setting prices the 
dealer ought to determine what average percentage 
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of profit he should charge in onder to make a rea- 
sonable profit and then add that percent to the cost 
of the goods. In other words, he ought to assume 
that it costs the same to handle and sell $10 worth 
of 2x4’s that it costs to sell $10 worth of sand or 
quarter round or cellar windows. But this assump- 
tion will get the average lumberman into trouble. 
Some time ago I met up with such a person who 
prided himself on handling in his yard every kind 
of lumber that would ever be called for. So he 
had a rather large stock of extra wide boards and 
other slow movers. He calculated his general aver- 
age of handling expense and because of his slow 
movers it was a bit high. Then he added this and 
a uniform net profit to each item. As a result he 
was high on staples and low on slow movers. Peo- 
ple in the town got the habit of buying the ordinary 
run of lumber, the stuff that yields the bulk of the 
profit, from his competitors and of buying wide 
stock and other slow movers from him. Since he 
placed a uniform profit and the average cost on 
this stock he lost money on it. The results in his 
case were not gratifying. The bulk of his sales 
netted him a loss or else did little more than break 
even, Every article, as far as this is practicable, 
should bear its own burden. Slow sellers and ar- 
ticles subject to marked deterioration should carry 
long profits. Quick sellers should carry short profits. 
Salesmanship, including advertising, makes pos- 
sible the making of a wider profit in some instances. 
So in fixing the price a good many things must be 
taken into account. Part of the process is scien- 
tific and consists in finding exact costs. Part of it 
must be guessed at and determined as far as pos- 
sible from experience. It should begin with costs 
in order to determine the lower limits. It should 
take into account competitors’ prices and the pre- 
vious experience of the yard in selling similar stuff. 
In the case of sidelines where prices do not tend to 
become customary, a thing that is certain to happen 
in the case of staples, the judgment of the mana- 
ger as to what he can sell the stuff for should be 
considered. While this method leaves a good deal 
to individual judgment it does give a certain basis 
for rather accurate decision. It beats the by-guess- 
and-by-golly method any way you take it. 


The Rigid Price Policy 


And finally there is the one-price policy. There 
is everything to recommend it. The chief proof of 
its desirability lies in the fact that no dealer will 


openly confess to price discrimination among his 
customers. The one-price policy gives buyers con- 
fidence, for the man entirely ignorant of lumber 
buys with confidence, and even the man who prides 
himself on being a shrewd buyer knows in his heart 
that he can be fooled at times. The one-price pol- 
icy changes the character of salesmanship from a 
dickering over price to the constructive level of 
demonstrating the uses and qualities of the goods. 
It is in line with the new business policy of ‘‘The 
public be served’’ and with the old American ideal 
of common equality of opportunity. Few people 











Modern Barns 
and Cribs 


There's style to barn building as 
well asto home building’ The modern, 
up-to-date barn provides many conveni- 
ences and improvements that make 
your work easier and your. crops and 
live stock safer 


Poultry Houses —Sheds 


No matter what kind of a build- 
ing you need—or whether it’s for farm 
or town—we cun Bf of service to you. 
We have building plans for all kinds of 
buildings and all the necessary materia) 
to make them. 

Our prices are the lowest and 
our advice is free. 


GARDEN COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY 


AD THAT APPEALS TO THE FARMER CONSUMER 


Time is too val- 
uable, and for that matter when price haggling is 
looked at from an impartial viewpoint it looks too 
utterly silly for grown men to engage in. One man 


really like to jangle over prices. 


buys an article for $1. Another wastes an hour’s 
time and buys a similar article for 90 cents. Why 
this discrimination? Nobody can give a logical 
reason. Extra profit won thru charging variable 
prices does not represent service rendered; it rep- 
resents advantage taken of ignorance or good na- 
ture. No mercantile firm that will take such an 
advantage need look forward to a dazzling com- 
mercial future. 


MILWAUKEE PREPARES HOUSING PROGRAM 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 24.—The Milwaukee 
Housing Commission, a quasi-public body created 
some time ago by Mayor Hoan by the appoint- 
ment of eleven manufacturers, business and pro- 
fessional men and representatives of labor to in- 
vestigate housing conditions and suggest methods 
for improvement, has made a preliminary report 
covering the study of methods pursued in this 
country and abroad to mitigate housing evils and 
submitted recommendations for application to local 
conditions, 

The findings of the commission called for a 
large expansion in the functions of Government, 
for they involve the elimination of speculative land 
values to prevent the exploitation of workmen by 
encouraging municipal ownership of tracts that 
may be leased to codperative home building soci- 
eties; economical and adequate planning of cities 
thru the expansion of the powers of the land 
commission to make plans for outlying districts 
consistent with the general city plan; the elimina- 
tion of the waste in building construction by 
changes in the building ordinances to lessen the 
cost of construction and avoidance of extrava- 
gance in design thru codperation with architectural 
socicties; acquirement by wage earners of the bene- 
fits of ownership without interfering with labor 
mobility thru the encouragement of copartnership 
tenants’ societies in which stock may be held by 
the tenant workman so that he will not suffer loss 
by moving but retain dividend paying stock; con- 
structive legislation aiming to stimulate the erec- 
tion of wage earners’ homes by removing the 
objectionable features of present methods and mak- 
ing it possible for all the people to enjoy whole- 
some and contented lives. 








BUILDING A 


Shakes and shingles are sometimes used in com- 
bination to produce artistic effect when covering 
a house with outside weather boarding. 

Shingles alone may be laid so as to produce 
nearly the same effect, so that either plan_ will 
prove satisfactory when applied to a small cottage 
with a steep gabled roof, and the bill of materials 
has been worked out for shingles laid with 6-inch 
and 2-inch exposures. The same kind of weather 
boarding has been applied to bungalows with rather 
flat roofs and extra wide cornices, but the shingle ef- 
fect is best when used on a small cottage having 
various angles and deep indentations on the gen- 
eral order of the little house that is here illus- 
trated, 

This is a little English cottage plan borrowed 
from a village in the East. It is called a four-room 
cottage by the builder, but the dining room and 
living room really belong together as one large, 
comfortable family room which reduces the num- 
ber to three—living room, kitchen and bed room. 
For some unaccountable reason a bath room is 
not counted when making an inventory of the 
rooms in a house, but it really is of 


nace. Seven feet in the clear between the basement 
floor and the joists overhead is necessary to set up 
a furnace and get the proper pitch to the hot air 
pipes, so the dark, musty old cellar had to straight- 
en up and make room for larger windows and 
more air. 

There is an attic to this pretty little cottage 
house which some of our thrifty New England 
friends are more than likely to utilize for sleep- 
ing rooms when the children begin to grow up. If 
the second floor is to be utilized to make good 
upper rooms a more elaborate stairway might be 
desirable. But this article deals only with the 
small house for a small family and does not pre- 
tend to prophesy as to future requirements. 


The Value of Plans 


The cost of a house can not be estimated off 
hand. One farmer may have a bed of clean gravel 
on his farm and be so well supplied with horses 
and help that the teaming could be done as return 
loads when hauling out manure. Another farmer 
wanting to build the same house might have to pay 


HOME FOR A SMALL FAMILY 


two dollars a yard or more for sand at the car, 
and then team it several miles to the farm. The 
wages of carpenters may be $3 a day in some 
parts of the country and $7 in other places. 

The inside finish varies more than anything else 
when it comes to estimating the cost of building 
a house. House shells are a good deal alike in 
all wooden houses, altho different names may be 
used to describe the different kinds of boarding 
and outside trim. It is the inside that determines 
whether the house is cheap or expensive. 

Here is where the value of plans comes in. With- 
out plans and specifications it is absolutely im- 
possible for anyone to give a correct estimate of 
the cost of building a house of a given size and 
shape. Given a plan and bill of material, anyone 
can take them to the nearest lumber yard and get 
the price of the building materials that go into the 
house. The local contractor can then take the blue 
prints, specifications and bill of materials and 
make a bid on the carpenter work, mason work, 
tinners’ work, plumbing and painting. That is 
the business method that goes to the marrow of the 

house building proposition aad gets 





more importance than any other room 
unless it be the kitchen. 

In describing a house it is cus- 
tomary to begin with the basement. 
Cellars have gone out of fashion and 
basements have taken their place. It 
is a great change for the better due 
in the first place to the hot air fur- 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 118 


results. 
| THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pre- 
pared to furnish blue prints of a 
number of medium sized houses suit- 
able for both town and country. A 
letter to our architectural department 
will get an answer giving a lot of in- 
formation on the subject of building. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


A BOY’S POULTRY HOUSE 

The high price of eggs and poultry is bringing 
small chicken houses back into favor. Not so many 
years ago it was customary for people living in 
towns and villages to keep a few chickens. For 
some: reason not easy to explain the practice was 
discontinued and village people have bought their 
eggs and poultry at the market instead of produc- 
ing them at home. The high cost of living is now 
working another change and the village flock is 
coming back to eat the scraps from the house table 
and will turn the food value of grass and weeds 
into eggs and poultry meat. 

More town people would start in again to sup- 
ply their own needs in this direction were it not 
for the expense of building a chicken house. 

Boys of school age make good poultrymen if 
they are encouraged a little. It pays to help them, 
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for there is nothing better in the way of practical 
educational development in the right direction. If 
boys and girls have nothing to do outside of school 
hours they are more than likely to form idle habits. 
Unless a boy learns some useful occupation before 
he is 15 years old he becomes either too lazy or too 
proud to work. Another truth comes in here—a 
boy learns how to work easily and to do his work 
quickly when he has congenial employment early in 
life. Also, up to a certain limit he would rather 
work than play. It makes him feel important to 
have some ‘‘business,’’ like a man. This is not 
meant as an argument to compel him to substitute 
work for play, but rather as a healthful stimulant 
to mix the two in the right proportions so that the 
one acts as a sauce to whet his appetite and help 
him enjoy the other. 

A little real help from dad instead of too much 
advice etc. helps out; but this is not a sermon, it 
is only an introduction to a real hen story. A 
village lad got the chicken fever and he talked 
chicken house and chickens until his father ordered 
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a load of boards from the lumber yard in self-de- 
fense. Saturday afternoon the boy and dad started 
work. The boy’s name comes first because it was 
nis enterprise and he was boss on this job. Dad 
' turned in and helped to the best of his ability so 
that a good start was made before supper time. 

Every morning the next week that boy was out 
with his saw and hammer and he was always ready 
for school before time. After school his saw and 
hammer music interested every member of the fam- 
ily, because real constructive work means progress. 
After the little house was enclosed and the roosts 
and nest boxes were in place dad took the boy, or 
the boy took dad, to a poultry farm and came home 
with six splendid Plymouth Rock pullets and a 
prize winning cock bird. 

In less than a week every pullet recognized the 
boy as a friend and all were eager to perch on his 
shoulder, and in many ways to express their confi- 
dence in his good intentions. Mistakes were made 
of course, but mistakes are only corrections in fu- 
ture management and so they proved to be to the 
extent that the back yard in the village became 
the nursery for a good farming business that in- 
cluded the larger branches of live stock breeding. 

The illustrations show how the first little poul- 
try house was built. It is only 8x10 feet in size 
with a shed roof and too many doors. It is all 
right just as it stands for summer, but the boy 
covered it with building paper and shiplap siding 
to make it warm for winter. 

It is built of boards with 2x4 scantling for sills 
and joists. There is a 2x4 post in each corner and 
2x4s are used for girths and plates, which make a 





This department is to help retailers in 
getting more business and the illustrations 
will show up to advantage in local news- 
papers. Cuts suitable for insertion in retail 
advertisements will be furnished at approx- 
imately cost by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. When ordering specify the cut num- 
ber under the illustration. 











light frame work sufficient to support a building 
of this size. It is set up on posts high enough 
to prevent giving shelter to rats and mice, which are 
a great nuisance around poultry. There is a yard 
at the back of the poultry house fenced with square 
mesh poultry fencing to confine the fowls, which is 
the only way to keep chickens and retain the good 


will of near neighbors who have gardens or flower. 


beds. 

The floor plan shows how the roosts and nests 
are placed. They are attached to the wall about 
two feet above the floor. There is also a self-feeder 
that may easily be moved for cleaning. 

One particular requirement that applies to all 
poultry houses is that they must be kept clean, 
and they should be built with that end in view. The 
inside should be smooth and as free from projec- 
tions and cracks as possible, so that the whole in- 
terior may be sprayed with crude oil or whitewash 
to discourage lice and mites. 





VILLAGE HOUSE 


Small houses with modern conveniences may be 
made more comfortable than large houses; more lux- 
uries at less expense is the object in showing these 
homey little dwellings. 

To make the best use of space available in a small 
house is a severe tax upon the ingenuity of the archi- 
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tect. The object in designing the house shown in the 
accompanying perspective and floor plan is to present 
a very complete arrangement of rooms with modern im- 
provements, together with a neat exterior. 

The layout provides a commodious living room, a 
bedroom not too large but comfortable, and a kitchen 
that is small, but convenient as a workroom. The large 
pantry helps to make the kitchen larger by supplying 
storage space. The bathroom is about 5% by 6 feet. 
In the entry a good clothes closet could be partitioned 
off for coats and overcoats. It could be lighted with 
a small window similar to but smaller than that in the 
larger closet. The fireplace, with high stained glass 
windows on each side and with seats or book shelves 
below the windows, makes an attractive arrangement 
and helps greatly in the furnishing of the living room. 
The large porch gives a finish to the exterior and sug- 
gests summer comfort. The porch is intended to be 
enclosed with glazed sash in winter and fly screens for 
summer. The rear porch should have similar treat- 
ment, 

A slightly different arrangement of the bedroom 
windows is suggested to afford a better bed space the 
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long way of the room either next to the outer wall 
or the pantry partition. The kitchen window should 
be located nearer the sink in order that the house- 
keeper may not stand in her own light when at work. 

This house is intended to have a basement, the en- 
trance to which would be under the rear porch. The 
fact is, no house should be built in the country without 
a good basement. Dark cellars have gone out of 
fashion and light, airy basements are the correct thing. 

We will furnish blue prints showing two elevations, 
floor plan and the necessary detail drawings together 
with bill of materials for $2. 


RAILWAY GRAIN WAREHOUSE 


There is a great demand for grain storage at 
shipping points. This condition is especially no- 
ticeable in the older farming sections where diver- 
sified farming is the custom and small grains are 
grown on every farm. Altho small granaries have 
been built on the farms during the war period, 
the building of larger granaries that would cost 
over $1,000 was prohibited by the Government, 
and very few shipping warehouses or elevators have 
been built. So it follows that with the removal 
of all building restrictions it should be possible 
for the retail lumberman and local carpenter to 
stir up this business by urging on farmers and 
grain men the necessity of making adequate provi- 
sion for storing and saving without waste the 1919 
crop of small grains, It will be well to bear in 
mind the great value of the wheat crop especially, 
which will be valued by the farmer at the prices 
guaranteed by the Government. 

The illustration offers a suggestion. It shows 
how a local carpenter remodeled a small barn and 
made it into a real, sure enough grain warehouse 
where grain is received from farm wagons, weighed, 
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run thru the fanning mill and loaded into box 
cars ready for shipment. 

As the photograph plainly shows the squatty 
build of the old barn, it suggests the difficult prob- 
lem it presented. Under ordinary conditions the 
first thought that is conveyed by the name ‘‘ grain 
elevator’’ is height. We think of a great, tall, 
towering building with a large amount of storage 
space above the weighing floor. Therefore, as this 
old barn had neither height nor other dimensions to 
recommend it favorably for grain elevating pur- 
poses, the task of rebuilding it was a tough propo- 
sition. 

But the carpenter moved the old barn over 
against a railway siding, bought the necessary grain 
elevating machinery, stole a secondhand horse 
power, bought a new weighing scale of 8,000 pound 
capacity, constructed a weighing hopper with a 
dump valve in the bottom and arranged a system 
of grain spouts to carry grain from the scale pit 
to the different bins and to the fanning mill and 
to the freight cars, 

The grain is chuted, lifted, carried and cleaned 
and put in the cars by the power generated when 
the horse walks around in a circle. There are four 
grain bins and a passage thru the center which is 
used for the weighing apparatus and the fanning 
mill. The cheapest kind of elevator was used. It 
consists of a wooden leg with a partition in the 
center. A leather belt plays up and down carrying 
full buckets up one side and empty buckets down 
the other side of the center partition. 

Because friction is depended upon to propel the 
belt it is necessary to apply the power at the top, 
which accounts for the outside framework to sup- 
port the tumbling rod. A knuckle was fitted to the 
shaft of one of the bevel gears driven by the bull 
wheel. The speed was figured and a pair of bevel 
gears were matched and made into a speed jack, 
to regulate the number of revolutions of the hori- 
zontal tumbling rod. This upper driving rod is 
coupled to the speed jack and to the shaft of the 
upper pulley that turns the elevator bucket belt. 

From the horsepower to the speed jack and from 
the speed jack to the elevator power is conveyed 
by tumbling rods connected together by knuckles. 

The cost of the job complete was about twelve 
hundred dollars, which included moving the build- 
ing about a quarter of a mile. 

The railway company charges one dollar a year 
for the use of the ground the building occupies, 
which added to the original cost of the building 
and the repairs and the annual cost of fire insur- 
ance foots up to a total overhead of interest and 
other fixed charges of about $25 a year. And it 
affords grain shipping facilities for more than 
twenty farmers. 

The station agent attends to the weighing and 
bookkeeping. The work of caring for the horse 
and sweeping and keeping the place locked is done 
by an old man who is past the active stage of life. 
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WHAT IS TRANSPIRING AT WASHINGTON 


Aircraft Production Pioneer Praised—Country’s Coal Output Increases—Many Construction Projects Aband- 
oned—Fixing the Future Rate of Taxation 


LAUDS AMERICAN SPRUCE PRODUCTION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 23.—Brig. Gen. J. D. 
Cormack, of the British War Mission, in speaking 
of the contributions of America to the success of 
the aircraft program gave spruce lumber a place 
of honor at the top. Gen. Cormack was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a dinner given in honor of Col. 
Edward A. Deeds by oflicers of the old equipment 
division of the signal corps, which laid the foun- 
dations for our big aircraft program and developed 
the Liberty motor. 

Col. Deeds, it will be recalled, has been much 
criticized. Charles E. Hughes, in his exhaustive 
report on the aircraft program, recommended that 
Col. Deeds be courtmartialed, but on issues of lit- 
tle importance compared with the work he did in 
bringing the big program into being and getting 
it well started on its way. 

Maj. Gen. George O. Squier, as chief signal 
officer, was primarily responsible for the aircraft 
program under the original organization. Col. 
Deeds, a civilian and a successful and wide-awake 
business man from Dayton, was first a member of 
the aircraft board, an advisory body, and after- 
ward transferred to the signal corps, to become 
the righthand man of Gen. Squier. 

After lauding the Liberty motor as the greatest 
single achievement of the war so far as aircraft 
matters are concerned, General Cormack had this 
to say about spruce: 

Most of the lumber that was being produced when 
America came into the war was already under order by 
your Allies. More spruce had to be produced, and, 
while the situation was critical at times, the final 
result is that in the month of November enough spruce 
was produced to more than equal all our combined 


requirements. It was one of the greatest American con 
tributions to the winning of the war. 


Gen. Cormack, who is head of the aéronautical 
end of the British War Mission and thoroly con- 
versant with all developments of the American 
program, also made mention of the new cotton 
fabric developed in this country as a substitute 
for linen with which to cover the wings of planes. 
Said he: 


As Britain could not supply the linen the United 
States, with characteristic ingenuity and energy, pro- 
duced a cotton fabric which is at least the equal of the 
best airplane linen. 


To tighten the fabric, dope was required, and again, 
as the production was insuflicient to supply more than 
the Allies’ needs, the Signal Corps stepped into the 
breach and took the matter in hand, with the result 
that the United States was soon in a position to supply 
all that was necessary. 

Gen, Cormack declared that Col. Deeds had _ be- 
come the pioneer in industrial airship production, 
just as Orville Wright (who came from Dayton for 
the dinner) was the pioneer in efficient flying. 

Of the American aircraft producers generally, 
a large number of whom were present, Gen, Cor- 
mack said: 


For sixteen months I have been associated with you. 
I will not dwell on your splendid achievements in rais- 
ing and training an army of pilots and mechanics, but 
wish to touch more on aircraft production matters. 
It is not generally known how difficult a problem you 
had to face, but I hope the story of your troubles and 
difficulties and the splendid manner in which you have 
overcome them will be fully told at an early date. 

You know the history of the Liberty engine and its 
fine performance in airplanes and flying boats and you 
will appreciate how greatly you and all the Allies have 
to thank Col, Deeds for his efforts in connection with 
its design and production. 

I might continue at considerable length details of 
what essentials are required to build up the great air- 
craft industry, and I think the achievements of the 
United States in this respect during the last eighteen 
months have been remarkable, 


Gen. Cormack also praised Gen. Squier, men- 
tioning him especially in conection with getting out 
the spruce logs and lumber, without which, he said, 
neither the Allies nor the United States could 
have built the planes to give them absolute domina- 
tion in the air and enable them to maintain it at 
all times after the enemy was started back from 
the Marne. 

Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, director of 
munitions, also spoke briefly of the good qualities 
of the dinner guest and the great work he had done 
for the aircraft program. Rear Admiral D. W. 
Taylor, chief constructor of the navy and a member 
of the aircraft board, who was specifically cleared 
at the time when senators were severely criticizing 
the ‘‘collapse’’ of the aircraft program, paid a 
glowing tribute to the civilian colonel. As a prac- 
tical constructor and the man who handled directly 
the program for the navy,and came in close touch 
with those responsible for the work in the army, 
Admiral Taylor was able to throw much light on 
the progress of a program not generally known. 

Representatives of the French and Italian mis- 








sions and several officers who were close to Col. 
Deeds when things were going badly added their 
measure of praise for his work. 

The colonel was presented with a testimonial on 
parchment signed by John D. Ryan, who has just 
resigned as director of the air service; William 
©. Potter, Mr. Ryan’s chief lieutenant, who was 
originally brought into the old organization by 
Col. Deeds; and a large number of army and navy 
officers and officials. 





BIG INCREASE IN CARLOADS OF COAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec, 23.—A report was re- 
ceived by the director general of railroads from 
the car service section of the Railroad Administra- 
tion on the quantity of coal of all kinds loaded by 
roads for the week ending Dec. 7, 1918, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1917. The grand 
total of all cars of coal, bituminous, anthracite and 
lignite for 1918 is 227,782, as against 205,110 for 
1917. 

A summary of reports for the week ended Dee. 14, 
1918, as compared with the same period of 1917, 
based on reports from most roads, shows a total 
of 222,318 cars for 1918 as against 183,940 for 
1917. 

The total increase for 1918 up to and including 
the week ending Dec. 14, over the same period of 
1917, is 546,766 cars. 





HALT MANY CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee, 23.—The director of 
operations, general staff of the army, has directed 
the construction division to abandon construction 
on the following additional projects: 


The establishment of a gas manufacturing plant in 
connection with the plant of the National Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The construction of manufacturing plant together 
with the necessary accommodations for officers and 
men for the Hastings Gas Plant, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

All construction work at Camp Leach, Washington, 
Dd, << 


The construction of buildings and plants for the 
reclamation unit at the El Paso (Tex.) supply depot. 

The construction of a er elevator at Camp Stuart 
and a wharf at Camp Hill, Newport News, Va. 

The following projects at Camp Knox, 
abandoned : 

Work on Brigades Nos..2 and 5 with exception of 
such utilities as may be necessary to extend service to 
the brigades authorized for completion; work on the 
officers’ training school, balloon school, remount sta- 
tion; veterinary hospital; laundry and refrigeration 
plant; construction for training and labor battalions ; 
uncompleted portions of the reclamation and ordnance 
projects including storehouses and repair shops; work 
on all unnecessary roads, sewer and water lines, wiring 
and other utilities serving all projects on which aban- 
donment is directed as in the foregoing, except such 
work as is necessary to complete the revised project. 

The construction of a 50-bed hospital with hospital 
personnel for sixty enlisted men at Fort Omaha, Neb. 

The construction of a laundry and power plant at 
Fort Myer, Va. 


Ky., are 





EXPORT RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23.—W. C. Kendall, 
manager of the car service section, United States 
Railroad Administration, has issued the following 
cireular to all railroads under Federal control: 


We are just advised by the War Trade Board that 
they no longer see any necessity for restrictions on 
shipments for export, and they therefore ask that we 
cancel our Circular CS-34, dated Dec. 2, 1918, together 
with all conservation lists and instructions connected 
therewith. 

This will not, however, in any way affect the regula- 
tion of export shipments by permits, as referred to in 
paragraph 5 of Circular C8-34. 

Please take necessary action at once. 


RAAA AAO 


URGES ACCEPTANCE OF SUSPENSIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23.—The following 
advice is being sent to members of the National 
Emergency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry by 
J. C. Nellis, its secretary-manager: 


I am able to give members the unofficial information 
that it will probably be best to accept immediate sus- 
pension of ordnance department box contracts when 
ordered without awaiting cancelation, and without 
taking advantage of the 30-day period, of grace, and to 
take up the matter of adjustment with the district 
claims boards of the district ordnance offices. I learn 
this method will insure earlier settlements than other- 
wise, It appears that it is desired to taper the pro- 
duction of ammunition boxes off sharply. 

This is general advice intended for members inter- 
ested to consider in the light of their own problems. 

The War Department has advised canners of toma- 
toes that it is not intended to offer the surplus that 
the army owns to the domestic trade during the 
present season, and that arrangements have been made 
thru the zone supply officer in Baltimore to release pub- 
lic warehouse space to take care of about 500,600 
cases of tomatoes, 


TAXATION RATES FOR 1920 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 23.—Taxation rates 
for the calendar year 1920 were fixed by the Sen- 
ate Saturday. As heretofore stated in these dis- 
patches, the 1920 rates are adjusted on the basis 
of bringing in revenue aggregating approximately 
$4,000,000,000. In order to bring about this re- 
sult, the levies carried in the pending bill, which 
are payable in 1919, were reduced by one-third. 
The pending measure will raise approximately 
$6,000,000,000 as it stands. 

The 1920 tax provision was passed by a strict 
party vote of senators present. The vote was 37 
to 31. 

Needless to say, politics and partisanship were 
brought prominently into the discussion when the 
1920 provision was reached. The motion which 
brought the test of strength was made by Senator 
McCumber of North Dakota. Senator McCumber 
sought to have eliminated the provision which 
fixes the normal income tax rate for 1919 and 
‘each calendar year thereafter.’’ 

Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania, ranking Re- 
publican member of the finance committee, con- 
tended that the bill should cover only collections 
in 1919 for the ealendar year 1918; that the pro- 
posed method of procedure was without precedent 
in normal times and without excuse at a time when 
the immediate future was so stored with great, 
undefined and undefinable events. 

Senator Simmons of North Carolina, chairman 
of the finance committee, pointed out that the re- 
duction was made in response to the specific recom- 
mendation of the former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, made after the armistice. Then Senator Me- 
Cumber openly accused the Democratic party for 
reducing the tax bill, after the results of the con- 
gressional election were known, to an inadequate 
amount of $4,000,000,000, so that if the Repub- 
licans find it necessary to double the bill the Demo- 
crats will get political advantage. But the con- 
tention of the Democrats was that $4,000,000,000 
should be ample to meet the revenue needs now 
that hostilities had ended and billions of dollars 
in cash and appropriations and contract authoriza- 
tions would revert to the Treasury, and that busi- 
ness should know as far in advance as possible 
what will be the tax rate for 1920. i 

In extending a further credit of $250,000,000 to 
Great Britain, the Treasury Department explained 
that the British Government had agreed to furnish 
the Treasury Department with an _ equivalent 
amount of sterling to meet the requirements of the 
American expeditionary forces, so that the trans- 
action is in the nature of an exchange. The total 
advanee to Great Britain is now $4,195,000,000. 





PROBLEM OF RAILROAD OWNERSHIP 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 23.—Readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be interested in the 
following outline of the reasons given by Director 
General of Railroads McAdoo for his reeommenda- 
tion that the period of Federal control over rail- 
roads and other transportation facilities now cov- 
ered by tlie Railroad Administration be extended 
for a period of five years from Jan. 1: 


My personal conviction is that if the period of 
control is extended for five years from Jan. 1 it will 
be possible to reduce both freight and passenger rates 
within the first year of that period. In this connec- 
tion it is well to recall that already we have been 
able to eliminate the 1%4-cent per mile additional Pull- 
man fare. 

I realize that the additional one-half cent charge 
was a real burden. It was levied for the double pur- 
pose of securing additional revenue and at the same 
time discouraging the use of Pullman cars, which 
were needed for the movement of troops. There was 
a shortage of Pullmans for this purpose and we could 
get nobody to build more of them. 


Mr. McAdoo expressed the opinion that if Con- 
gress authorizes the proposed 5-year test period 
of Government control and operation of the rail- 
roads the result will demonstrate the efficiency of 
a unified transportation system privately owned 
but under strict Government control, rather than 
the necessity for Government ownership. 

He conceded that there is a big sentiment in 
this country for Government ownership of rail- 
roads, and predicted that if the 5-year test period 
is rejected on the ground that it may lead to such 
a result the Government ownership issue is likely to 
be forced much more quickly than otherwise would 
be the case. He added: 

If we could have a 5-year test period we at least 
would have some definite knowledge at the end of 
that time on which to solve the railroad problem. 
The Congress and the people would then have light 
based on knowledge secured by thoro practical test. 
Broadly speaking, most persons will concede that it 

Concluded on page 53) 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPERATES LUMBER PLANTS 


City Owns and Manages Planing and Sawmills—Timber Is Cut to Make Way for a Reservoir—Thrift Domin- 


San FrAnNcisco, Cau., Dec. 21.—The city of San 
Francisco owns and operates two sawmills in con- 
nection with its Hetch Hetchy power and water 
project, and lumber is produced at a cost of $8.50 
a thousand feet. 

The first mill to be installed has a capacity of 
about 15,000 board feet and is located at Canyon 
Ranch. The site for this sawmill was selected 
in the spring of 1915, and in April of that year 
grading was begun. This was followed by felling 
and hewing of timbers sufficient to construct the 
first part of the frame for the mill. The final 
timber work was made with timber sawed at the 
mill. 

The machinery was installed in July and sawing 
was begun on July 21, 1915. 

Sawing was continued until November, when, 
on account of the snowfall, the mill was shut 
down. About 1,200,000 feet B. M. was manufac- 
tured during the season, a part of this being 
surfaced. A large part of this lumber was hauled 
to Hetch Hetchy dam site for use in permanent 
camps, part was used at the sawmill in construe- 
tion of frame for the mill, office, bunk houses ete., 
and the remainder was piled for seasoning. During 
December of 1915 the mill was housed in, engines 
etc. were covered, and everything was put in 
good style to withstand the winter storms. 

Logging and yarding for 1916 were begun in 
April, but the mill was not run until late in June. 
The season’s run for 1916 amounted to over 1,600,- 
000 board feet of rough lumber, besides a consid- 
erable quantity of surfaced material. In the spring 
of 1917 a planer was purchased and added to 
the equipment of the sawmill. Lumber is now 
being surfaced regularly; a large part of it was 
used on the wooden flume of the Lower Cherry 





ates the Enterprise Thruout 


cedar, yellow pine, sugar pine and red fir, which 
was over 6 inches in diameter at the butt and which 
was considered suitable for saw logs by the city 
engineer, was cut into 16-ft. lengths or longer, 
peeled, and left on cedar skids in piles of 5, 10, 
15, 20, at a cost of $2.20 a thousand feet B. M., 


VIEW OF CITY SAWMILL AND THE FINISHED 
PRODUCT 


and when the reservoir is flooded will be floated 
to the dam site and sawed into logs. Softwood 
less than 6 inches in diameter at the butt, or for 
any cause not suitable for saw logs, was cut into 
cordwood in the same manner as the hardwoods, at 
$2.45 a cord. All brush and timber not suitable 


of about 4,000 feet a day was placed near the 
dam site and the timber standing on the Eleanor 
reservoir area was sawed and used in the construct- 
ion of forms for the dam, 


Handling the Product 


For the purpose of conveying the construction 
equipment and material to the Hetch Hetchy dam 
a railroad was built by the city. This road is 
68 miles in length and passes thru forests of great 
extent which have not as yet been touched by the 
lumbermen because of their remoteness from any 
cheap means of transportation which would enable 
them to market their products. 

The Hetch Hetchy railroad was located with a 
view of passing thru that section of the territory 
which would provide freight, and the same trains 
that haul materials eastward to the city’s works 
will be able to haul the products of these forests 
westward, with little inconvenience to the city’s 
business, and the profits from this hauling will 
be applied to reduce the net cost of the Hetch 
Hetchy project. 





BOSTON FEELS NEED OF BETTER HOUSING = 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 23.—Constructive sugges 
tions were invited at a largely attended meeting 
recently held in the council chamber of the city 
hall which would, it was hoped, lead to some 
practical plan for the better housing of the resi- 
dents of greater Boston, 

The meeting did not arrive at any definite con- 
clusion as to a practical process of rehabilitation 
of the city of Boston, but numerous theories were 
advanced by persons variously interested to em- 











SKIDDING LOGS AT ONE OF CITY’S SAWMILLS SAN FRANCISCO'S SAWMILL AT CANYON RANCH 





power development. Two logging road engines are 
operated in connection with the mills. 


The Size of the Proposition 

At the present time there ig 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber in piles. Three hundred and twenty acres 
of additional timber land, lying a short distance 
from the Canyon Ranch mill, were purchased by the 
city, and it was proposed to cut about 4,000,000 
feet from this land. An agreement was made 
with the Department of the Interior, however, 
whereby any or all of this 4,000,000 feet could be 
cut from selected trees standing on Government 
land immediately adjacent to the mill. This was 
a great convenience to the city and will also pre- 
serve the beauty of the surrounding forest, by per- 
mitting of scattered trees being taken from a wider 
area and consequently no one particular spot will 
be entirely denuded. The Government will obtain 
the fee title to this land and the remaining uncut 
timber when the city’s operations are completed, 
in full compensation for all timber cut or to be 
cut in future in the Hetch Hetchy reservoir basin 
and on Government land surrounding Hetch Hetchy 
Valley. 

The Hetch Hetchy Valley is densely forested 
and the entire reservoir area must be absolutely 
cleared of vegetation before water for domestic 
purposes can be impounded. That part of the 
valley that will be flooded when the diversion dam 
is completed has already been cleared. 


Disposition of the Output 
The contract for this work provided that all 
standing trees, brush and shrubs on the specified 
area would be cut down and either used for saw 
logs or cordwood, or burned. Oak, cottonwood, 
alder, maple and willow were cut and piled as 
cordwood, at $2.95 a cord. All softwood, including 


for cordwood or logs was piled and burned. In 
this manner 808 acres were cleared at a cost of 
approximately $50,000. 

Approximately 400,000 board feet of lumber was 
used for the forms in the construction of the Ele- 
anor dam, which was recently completed. From the 
Canyon Ranch sawmill to the Eleanor dam site is a 








~~ 


MODERN FLUME CONSTRUCTED WITH LUM- 
BER SAWED AT CITY MILL 


distance of 17 miles by road. Figuring on a cost 
of 50 cents a ton mile for haulage and the weight 
of the timber as 3 pounds per board foot, transport- 
ing the necessary lumber from Canyon Ranch saw 
mill to Eleanor dam site would cost approximately 
$5,000. Asa result a small sawmill with a capacity 


phasize how important is a new housing system. 
These included social workers, builders and con- 
tractors, real estate men, clergymen and women 
whose only interest is the welfare of the com- 
munity. The meeting had as an index the report 
of the city planning board. At the recent con- 
vention of the National Housing Association mem- 
bers of this board had emphasized the importance 
of the rehabilitation of that district known as the 
north end. 

The meeting last week, however, embraced con- 
ditions of housing in and around Boston. Archi- 
tects spoke in favor of the more elaborate 
appointment of dwellings. Edward L. Hopkins, a 
South Boston real estate man, said that the only 
solution of the problem of poor housing in con 
gested districts in Buston is to have the city itself 
go into the real estate business on a ‘‘ without 
profit’’ basis. The city could, he said, obtain from 
the State legislature permission to sell and rent 
to prospective purchasers, preferably those of pri- 
vate occupations, houses that should be built by 
the city. He said also that rebuilt houses, under 
the auspices of the city, should be sold or rented. 
In the same connection he declared that it also 
would be feasible to allow purchases of property 
to be made on a 25 percent, twenty-year eodpera- 
tive basis, and that, as under the terms of the land 
purehase act of Great Britain, a tenant should 
have an opportunity to purchase outright the prem- 
ises for which he had been paying rent after a 
given period. 


Chairman Charles Logue and Secretary Edward 
H. Chandler, both of the mayor’s committee on 
housing, decided to submit the various views ex- 
pressed, in conerete form, to the mayor. It is 
understood the committee will hold at least one 
more public meeting. 
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The soldiers are coming home. That is certain. 
But what are they coming home to? That is the 
question that is absorbing the attention of the 
thinkers among them. To a certain extent they 
will go back to the old occupations, to the old 
surroundings, but there will be a great many who 
will not go back to the old occupations. They 
have fought for the land and the fighting and 
training they have experienced have awakened 
in them a love for land. Properly managed the 
United States faces the greatest land boom in 
the history of this generation. In quiet corners, 
in unguarded moments, I have talked with many 
men. Most of them, it is true, have not seen 
service overseas, but some of them have. I do 
not see any great difference between those who 
have been across and those who have remained 
in this country. There is a large percentage 
whose thoughts turn to the making of farm 
homes. Not all of them will go back to farming 
immediately; many of them plan on working at 
old jobs until a ‘‘stake’’ is accumulated. I 
selected, somewhat at random, 100 men and asked 
them what they intended doing when they got 
back home. I found twenty-seven who expressed 
an intention of getting farms and sticking to 
them. Out of this twenty-seven there were ac- 
tually only three who were farmers when they 
entered the Army. 

I do not have to point out that the extent of 
public land is now limited. But there are mil- 
lions of acres of cut-over and swamp lands. I 
think that there are over 200,000,000 acres of 
eut-over lands alone. Properly handled a great 
part of these lands can be put in cultivation. 
But the problem of ‘‘properly handling’’ the 
marketing of the lands is the problem of the 
hour. There will be few men who can afford 
to buy outright and equip farms, much less 
carve them out of stump lands. To my mind 
there are two means of meeting the problem: 
One is to have the Government handle the matter 
and the other is for the lumbermen of the coun- 
try to band together and form a gigantic cor- 
poration or possibly several corporations and 
work the matter out. Naturally the latter plans 
appeal most to me, tho I see many pitfalls in 
the way. The buyers must be protected ade- 
quately from unscrupulous sellers. Not only will 
the movement enable lumbermen to dispose of 
their idle lands, but it will enable them greatly 
to increase the domestic market for years to 
come. Whether the work is undertaken by the 
lumbermen or not it is up to them right now to 
see that the use of wood has its merits properly 
displayed before the coming settlers. 

Peace has come suddenly, unexpectedly. Work 
must be done quickly to get things working in 
time. And the coming of peace has demon- 
strated the worth of lumber companies serving 
the old trade. The war markets were attractive 
and large, and so invited the neglect of regular 
customers. But I have noticed that the wiser 
among the lumber manufacturers went right 
ahead with their regular advertising and did not 
cease their attempts to increase markets in the 
domestic field. These firms will be the ones to 
reap the first and longest benefit of peace mar- 
kets—and only peace markets endure. 


Odd Characters in Service 


One runs across some strange specimens in the 
Army. This last company I have been with is 
particularly prolific of men with peculiarities. I 
fear that someone dumped them on us. or ex- 
ample, there is the man who refuses to shave. 
He is little and quiet and somewhere has man- 
aged to get hold of a large pair of red winter 
rubbers which, so far as my knowledge goes, 
never leave his feet. He is a religious fanatic 
of a denomination all his own. The principal 
feature of this denomination seems to be his 
determination not to shave. But Army regula- 
tions must be lived up to. Called into the office 
to explain what it was he was trying to raise 
on his face he said that the Bible says that men 
should not shave nor have their hair cut. As I 
remember his words, they were ‘‘round not the 
hairs on thy body.’’ Our company commander 
happens to be a man of understanding and in- 
stead of sending the man to the guardhouse and 
later to Leavenworth—as many would do—he 
simply had him taken out and shaved with com- 
parative gentleness. A plumber performed the 
operation. And then the chaplain was called for, 
the case explained to him and then told that it 
was up to him to find a passage in the Bible 
stating that men should shave. So who says 
that chaplains have an easy time in the Army! 
He left the office with a puckered brow and I 


To What Are the Soldiers Coming Home? 


[By a Soldier Awaiting Discharge at a Military Camp] 


expect—well this is a good chaplain and I think 
that he will deliver the goods. So this man will 
probably go back to his home a better man in- 
stead of being turned into a criminal. 

But there are other cases that are equally 
laughable and yet not so pathetic. We have 
attached an old captain. He has been in the 
Army perhaps a month and is a wanderer over 
the face of the world, usually having picked the 
hot countries. Finally he heard the call of his 
country and came back to offer his services to it. 
They were refused, so he went back to the land 
where they wear straw hats and white shoes in 
winter. Then one day someone remembered his 
application and that he is a very, very fine mas- 
ter mechanic. So he was sent for and commis- 
sioned a captain about two weeks before the end 
of the war. Dear hardly describes a man, gen- 
erally speaking, but I can think of no phrase 
that so adequately describes him as ‘‘a dear old 
man,’’ despite his love for sulphurous adjectives. 
About military affairs he knows less than a buck 
private in the rear rank—and makes no bones 
about saying so. He came up to me the other 
day and said, ‘‘Say, I think I know what a gold- 
brick is now. When you take a detail of fifty 
men out and when you get to the place to work 
and find that twenty of them have disappeared, 
the twenty are gold-bricks, huh?’’ And that 
describes them very well. 


The Prospective Homeless 


The other night this old captain—he is 51 years 
old and until this fall had not seen ice form 
naturally since 1887—said: ‘‘You young fellows 
sure have got it over me. You have homes to 
go back to. I have only wandering. You may 
not know it, but there is nothing in the world 
that equals a home.’’ 

And I agreed with him. And there are some 
millions of other young fellows who realize this 
fact with greater certainty today than ever be- 
fore. I wonder if the retailers, the men who 
help plan and build homes, realize the dignity, 
the worth of their vocation. Physicians bring 
and keep people in this world; homes make them 
happy and the world worth living. The home, 
the good quiet atmosphere of the home, is the 
backbone of the nation. 

The greenness of some of our soldiers is re- 
freshing. We all get a bit world-weary at times. 
I was feeling sort of that way the other day and 
I went over to the kitchen to see if I could get 
something a little special. You know the Lord 
helps the soldier who helps himself. When I 
stepped in the door—the cooks were getting ready 
for Thanksgiving—I heard one of them say: 
‘*Where is that pie stretcher?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ the other replied, ‘‘but we 
must find it, because this dough never will make 
enough pies unless it is stretched.’’ 

‘¢ Alabam’’—this to one of the hopeful kitchen 
police—‘‘you go down to the commissary and 
get a pie stretcher.’’ 

Alabam bit all right and away he went. They 
kept him running almost a whole day before he 
got wise. He then came back and after being 
guyed by another K. P. called Texas chaHenged 
him to a duel with the gloves. Everybody was 
ready for a frolic, but Alabam was told that he 
never could fight without a proper rub-down and 
hot coffee was recommended as the best rub-down 
in the world. ‘So they hauled out one of the mess 
tables, removed Alabam’s shirt and did a pretty 
thoro job of rubbing in hot coffee. It must have 
had some virtue, for Alabam turned in and gave 
Texas a good licking. 


Persiflage in Camp 


Returned soldiers sure will have thick skins to 
teasing. If a man’s goat can not be got in the 
Army it is ungettable. In this camp one of the 
favorite means of getting the goat of some one 
is a whole gang to observe some innocent pass- 
ing by and yell in unison ‘‘Look at the ears on 
it,’’ or ‘Look at the feet on it’’ or any other 
feature that seems especially prominent. The 
expression ‘‘Look at the ears on it’? originated 
here last spring. One company was shifted from 
place to place until finally, trucks having sur- 
planted mules, the company was housed in the 
old mule barns. So somebody, seeing a soldier 
sticking his head out of a window, yelled ‘‘ Look 
at the ears on it,’’ and the phrase has grown in 
popularity ever since. Sometimes it is rather 
overdone—or some think so. 

A class of instruction for newly commissioned 
officers was conducted here until a short time 
ago. One day a large crowd of soldiers wandered 
away from where they should have been work- 








ing and went out to see the school in operation. 
Now, none of the officers were very proud of 
their ability along military lines and doubtless 
under the critical eyes of the privates were not 
any too calm. Certainly they made a lot of 
blunders that were inexcusable in a private, no 
matter whether in officers or not. The privates 
stood it for a time and then, thinking the oc- 
casion too good to be missed, yelled in unison 
‘Look at the ears on it.’’ That broke up the 
school and the party. 

A lot of men were received in this camp about 
a month ago, many of them having been in the 
Army only a short time. A large reception com- 
mittee was on hand to gather in the goats. In 
describing the event one rather diffident fellow 
told me ‘‘some great big gink walked right up 
to within three feet of me, looked me over from 
head to feet until I thought there sure was some- 
thing the matter, then looked me straight in the 
eye and said ‘look ot the ears on it.’ That guy 
was plump nutty.’’ 

Another one thus described his entry into 
camp: ‘‘It was raining when we got on board 
the car, the car in which our baggage was stored 
leaked and so all the nice little tags of soft card- 
board that bore our names on our barracks bags 
just dissolved and ran away. When we got here 
we tried to find our own bags and after about 
an hour the ‘loot’ in charge got mad and told 
us each to grab a bag and sort them out after- 
ward. I had to dish them out and when it came 
my turn to get a bag I found the only one left 
weighed a ton. The fellow who loaded it must 
have put in all the pig iron he could find and 
here my own was a nice light one. I was walked 
to the far end of the camp—and then I was 
marched back to the other end, and then—I 
was marched back to where I had been the first 
time. I bet I packed that bag ten miles thru 
the mud and rain and every time I passed a 
bunch of soldiers they yelled ‘Look at the feet 
on it.’ It sure made me feel funny. You know 
when a fellow has naturally large feet and has 
never heard the expression before he can’t help 
wondering if there is not something the matter 
with his feet. I was not satisfied until I got to 
quarters and had a chance to take off my shoes 
and see what they were yelling about. As I 
couldn’t find anything wrong it made me feel 
even more uncomfortable. They sure do make 
you feel at home in this camp.’’ 

The Army life is sure a great change for many 
—and I rather think a good change for some. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION’S INSPECTIONS 


Salaried inspectors for the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association during November inspected 
the following quantities at the points named: 


Feet 

Inspected 
RORIRIMREIND ale oss tiris'is Usints bh p:'aiel oreo Wie ae ease rte bererous 1,743 
OC Be aa en 489,348 
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SPEND PRINS 0-0 shes gins o's 91 es I9 a wep ae wk oe 324,707 
MOCUENIE SRNTIIND, TRL UINID oo 6 ec 0 a0 0 0. 0:8:6:6 00 0 0 008 599,302 
St. Louis, M 
Alton, Ill 









(1 a ee eee 354,511 
SMILE RURUNIOD 55% cs bins 44.4 ees whe OW oe bee 544,105 
RC NINE EID, e545 oso sade ele area Sree ce 786,208 
RRM MIME 5 555 6-0 Sp caine sa “9.5p501:0 9b! tla we bibs e420 224,073 
SORE RB oss, a ons owe be 3 we Woes boos 347,07 
DEMISE Sa 3554 6 94 80 5.8 ae eR Nig ra elWiea 528,648 
SUMNER MICS cin suse wis 44.6. ole oo 4 oN Os oo ae 815,485 
NIRS CUENTA 7555.5) 6 ied 4, 94 w-¥o 016 8p 66 Wlereveléce 287,933 
a RRIE, MARLON gs 4. 6 Wb av aw a 0.9 Sk rea 8 ese aloe 3,884 
Bristol, Tenn 
Asheville, N. 
Cincinnati, Ohio -» 709,447 
SNEED EE 3 65.105 vise'ce 6. 5.4:-49 Rd 08S 8 wd BLO OS 297,792 
EON MR IN, ye 5 00. -0':0 0.0 0 re bee 190,085 
NN EIN OE ass cos nig in. co (0 0'le 4 WATS Bob Stans 353,835 
SN MI a a 5 dg 5 oles ie W se he 000-0 wb 6% 234,807 
SU RIREEEPESE EL RIAs ss <6. 9 i8)0\0 505.519 9104 SG Se 502.780 
INNER ENOTES ss <2) ig 5. Wie. 6-6-4'6 908.056 SR ale aes 206,948 
REINS NINN 5 050 25 sie ade seveldia S:0b Sieg Bote otete 185,066 
SUMMA aig 5 dig dosees eons Wiasa SW 9 Gb o-oo awe ie 9,971,709 


The following inspections were made by fee in- 
spectors: 


TEC SSS LTT SE SS 
OR SS DS re ae 
Traverse City, Mich 
Escanaba, Mich 
Petoskey, Mich 


PGUBUON, MEICN.., es oc vee 
East Jordan, Mich 
ROUMMNM ENS NBII So 6 ip 6-9 64.16 9 0.0.4 00 "0-06-8900 
Manistee, Mich 
SR INS nis 7 14-4.0° 5 34! bio 0 a'e O-biw arab 
Baltimore, Md 


ee 





Total . 8,852,404 
Total original inspections................ 18,824,113 


H. A. Hoover, the association’s chief inspector, 
reinspected 26,241 feet. 
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SOLDIER LUMBERMEN TELL OF END OF WAR 


AS HOSTILITIES CEASED 


Burrao, N. Y., Dec. 23.—Lieut. Frederick F. 
Sullivan, of Buffalo, has sent to his wife, under 
date of Nov. 14, the following interesting account 
of events at the front. Lieut. Sullivan commanded 
Company D of the 109th Machine Gun Battalion, 
28th Division, thruout the fighting in the Argonne 
forest, from the early part of September until 
Oct, 12, then in billet until the 28th, when he was 
put back in command of Company B, 109th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, which he had trained at Camp 
Hancock, Augusta, Ga. From Oct. 28 until the 
finish he was on the front line, in command of 
Company B. In civil life Lieut. Sullivan is mana- 
ger of the retail department of T. Sullivan & Co.’s 
lumber business. He is the son of Fred M. 
Sullivan. 


These have been busy days, but very enjoyable, the 
last two or three, for things have been so very differ- 
ent and strange since the shrapnel ceased flying. The 
company was in line when (what we all hope) the last 
shot of the war was fired, at 11 o’clock on the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month. 

The day before we received orders to support an 
attacking battalion and we reached a bit of woods in 
what had previously been No-Man’s Land. Here we 
struck a fairly bad barrage and things were very warm 
for a while. Then they quieted down and we took 
positions for the night; slept in a bit of a shack in the 
woods, a few hundred yards from Fritz. 

Next morning, when I went back to look up mess 
etc., they laid it on both sides with artillery and the 
din was terrific. Then I got the news on the phone 
from the major, at my old P. C., that hostilities ceased 
at 11 o’clock. No one in this town knew it yet, so I 
spread the glad tidings, and we sat tensely, with our 
watches in our hands, waiting for the hour to arrive, 
but imagine how slowly the minutes passed. 

Suddenly everything ceased—almost to the second, 
on the hour—and it was so quiet it seemed uncanny. 


leading down to the road. The bungalow is built in 
the side of a hill. It’s a fine place and I only hope 
we can keep it. 

We do not know what will come next, but we are 
getting pretty well organized again and reéquipped for 
anything, perhaps to spend the winter on the other 
side of the Rhine, altho I think most of us would prefer 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Tonight I am sending another cable, just “Love to 
all.” 

Will try to write more often, but we will be moving 
rapidly Berlinward, I believe, and there may be an- 
other lapse before you hear from me, 





HELPED MAKE THE AUSTRIANS RUN 


Thru the kindly offices of R. 8. Kellogg, formerly 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association but now secretary of the News Print 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters in 
New York, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has re- 
ceived a copy of a letter sent to Mr. Kellogg by 
George H. Cless, Jr., formerly in charge of the 
National association’s exhibit in the Insurance Ex- 
change Building here, but at the time the letter 
was written a first lieutenant in the American 
Expeditionary Forces in Italy. Lieut. Cless’ letter 
follows: 

Nov. 18, 1918. 

My Dear Mr. Keitoca: The war being over and 
having gotten what we wanted—‘Unconditional Sur- 
render’—I am perfectly frank to say that I am glad 
and looking forward anxiously to the day when we get 
back to the States and into a white man’s non-killing 
job again. 

With trenches, air raids, drives etc., I am thru. We 
took an active part in the drive here. As spectacular 


‘ an affair as it was, it was not very serious. After 


once crossing the Piave, it was rather difficult to keep 
up with the Austrians until we came to the Taglia- 
mento River. They tried to put up a resistance there 
but it didn’t last very long. At present we are in 








French Official Photograph—From Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 

This photograph shows a corps of American engineers which has been 
building wooden roads for the transport of heavy guns, in the rear 
of the infantry. The men have just heard that the armistice has been 
signed and have stopped their work for the time being to stage an 
impromptu celebration and discuss their next step. Shortly after- 
ward, these men were sent ahead to facilitate the advance of the 


American army of occupation. 


officers’ training camp had been spent in the lum- 
ber business. When he left the University of 
Missouri in 1909 with an A.B. degree he went to 
Northfield, Miss., where he was employed by the 
Butterfield mills. After several years he came to 
St. Louis and entered the service of the O’Neil 
Lumber Co., now the Wiles-Chapman Lumber Co. 
Later he went with the Boeckeler Lumber Co. and 
then entered the employ of the Berthold-Jennings 
Lumber Co., dividing his time between St. Louis 
and their mills at Independence, La. 

He was commissioned second lieutenant and 
after serving as an instructor he was promoted to 
a first lieutenancy, going to France last June. 
He leaves a widow, Mrs. Prudence Moore, whose 
home is in Independence. He was a son of Wil- 
liam Pike Moore, former Mayor of Columbia, Mo. 





HIS ADS WITH THE HUMAN TOUCH PULL 


There is a knack of stating common, everyday 
facts so they will attract attention and stick in the 
memory. Whoever writes the advertisements of 
Hodges Bros., retail lumbermen at Olathe, Kan., ap- 
pearing in their local paper, certainly possesses 
that gift. For instance, instead of bluntly urging 
farmers to build cow sheds and chicken houses, one 
of their recent advertisements starts out thus: 

If a faithful, patient friend were earning you $2 
every day would you make him sleep in a shed, thru 
which the wind blew and the snow drifted, and give 
him ice water to drink? 

Well, a fair grade of cow will give four gallons 
of milk a day, and good milk is worth 50c a gallon. 

If you had a flock of hens, each of which would 
bring a silver dime in its beak and drop it in your 
lap, on an average of every other day, would you let 











Copyright—Committee on Public Information—From Western Newspaper Union. 


This photograph, taken by the United States Signal Corps, gives an idea 
of the work our boys in the Engineering Corps were doing in France, 
It was taken at the Car and Construction Department, and shows 
part of the enormous terminals operated by the American Expeditionary 
Force, where materials were stored and built into cars for use on 
American railways carrying supplies to the front lines. Note the boys 


at work on the underframes of railroad cars. 





Not a sound to be heard. Then faintly came the cheers 
from the troops. 

It surely was dramatic and I am glad we were in at 
the finish. 

Then, in the evening, I went up with the ration 
wagon to the men who were up forward and rode my 
horse to the front line, a very unwise thing to have 
done the previous night. Both sides were getting rid 
of their night illumination paraphernalia, flares and 
verey lights, rocket signals etc., and the whole front 
line was blazing like a grand Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. 

Lights could be seen in all the towns, fires were 
blazing in every place; in fact, the whole of France 
which had been darkened at night in fear of air at- 
tacks was blazing forth into light. I imagine Paris, 
after four years of darkness, blazing forth with are 
lights, electric signs etc. It must have been wonder- 
ful. 


The next afternoon we were relieved and after gath- 
ering company we proceeded to the kitchen, gathered 
our train, had a fine hot meal and then set out on our 
hike to our present barracks. 

We have a fine place up in some woods, barracks that 
the Boches built. They certainly know how to live; 
that is, everything is fixed fine, bunks for all the men, 
stoves and everything in them. The whole place is 
finished in rustic style and reminds one of a summer 
resort colony. We are up in some hills and the air 
is fine and bracing. : 

My headquarters are in a beautiful bungalow (offi- 
cers’ barracks), of six rooms. The large room is our 
officers’ quarters. Regular glass windows, beds (my 
cot), stove, table in the center; very bon. Off in one 
corner is a little aleove—benches on two sides—re- 
mind you of a Hofbrau corner. Across the hall is the 
company office. Back of the hall is a regular kitchen 
with a big range, tables and cupboards. Back of my 
room is another room with a stove, where a couple of 
Sergeants live. Then there is a large hall with a’store 
Toom besides. In front is a rustic porch with walks 
in either direction and a couple of rustic stairways 





Austria doing a little patrolling and occupying the 
territory. That is about all. 

I appreciate very much the paper clippings which 
you sent me and was really interested in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN sheet. It was some surprise to see one of 
my letters in print. 

Have pulled thru everything O. K. and now for the 
States when our turn comes! 

Very sincerely yours, 
First Lieut. Georar H. CLEss, JR., 
Headquarters Co., 332nd Infantry, A. E. F.—Italy 
A. P. O. 901. 





_—_—~ 


TELLS OF SOLDIER-LUMBERMAN’S DEATH 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Dec. 23.—Details of the death 
of First Lieut. Jerome Earle Moore, young St. 
Louis lumberman, who was killed in action on 
Sept. 12, have just been received by his brother, 
George H. Moore, collector of internal revenue, in a 
letter from another brother, Capt. William E. 
Moore, attached to the general staff of the army 
in France. 

The letter was dated Nov. 20 and gave the 
following information from Sergt. C. R. Clugston, 
clerk of Company I, 356th Infantry, 89th (Camp 
Funston) Division, to which Lieut. Moore was 
attached : 

At 5 a. m., Sept. 12, the 3rd Battalion went over the 
top in the St. Mihfel sector near a little town. Tfeut. 
Moore accompanied Maj. Henry Hobson, of St. Louis, 
during the advance, displaying remarkable ability, and 
maintained his usual steady composure. About 5:45 
a. m., while advancing under a heavy barrage, he was 
struck by a piece of high explosive and received seri- 
ous wounds, from which death resulted. He was un- 
conscious from the beginning and lived only a very 
short time. First aid was rendered immediately by 
competent hands, but to no avail. 

Lieut. Moore’s entire career from the time he 
was graduated from college until he entered the 





their combs freeze, let them get the roup and stop 
the flow of silver dimes, or would you fix up their 
home with tightly matched lumber and line it with 
warm antiseptically treated sheeting? 


Again, in an advertisement headed ‘‘ Speaking of 
Service’’ they succeed in giving a new twist to that 
rather hackneyed subject. To state unequivocally 
that they are willing to deliver ten cents worth of 
sand, if some mother happens to want it for a baby’s 
play house, even if it costs them a dollar to do it, 
decidedly is good advertising. They may not be 
called upon to do it, or to perform any other 
trifling service of the sort, very often, but the con- 
crete and definite statement that they are willing 
to do so upon request puts the stamp of sincerity 
upon their little preachment upon service, a pithy 
paragraph of which is reproduced, as follows: 


We are pleased to advise our friends what is best 
for the purpose intended in building. We are happy 
to plan patiently hour by hour to meet the needs of 
our customers and friends. We are not disappointed 
and care nothing for the profit lost when a customer 
feels that he has to give up some cherished plan. We 
are always at his service to give him help as long as 
he needs it. We have plan books, blue prints, sketches, 
pictures, material, everything to help you plan and to 
carry out your plans, Indeed, our service is not given 
merely to sell you something at a profit but to help 
and accommodate our customers, even at a loss oc- 
casionally. For example—some mother wants a dime’s 
worth of sand for a baby’s play house; we will send 
it if necessary, even if it takes a man and a team an 
hour, which costs us one dollar. Some woman living 
alone may want a roll of roofing to protect her chick- 
ens, or some person unable to come for it may want 
twenty-five cents worth of paper to cover @ screen 
door, and seldom do they wait long for it. Some want 
a home built and wait 10 years to pay for it. We 
build it. There is, after all, a satisfaction in service 
rendered where actually needed that is far beyond 
that derived from profit. 
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MILLWORK MEN WANT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


War Service Committee Is Asked to Take Initial Step Toward Organizing the Industry Nationally—Other 
Resolutions Deal With Manufacturing and Selling Problems 


The annual meeting of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association, held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, which concluded its deliberations on Friday 
of last week, proved to be one of the most impor- 
tant and significant gatherings in the history of 
the industry. It was characterized by harmony 
and pervaded by the new spirit of the hour, evi- 
denced in the general discussions as well as in 
the formal addresses, all of which augurs well for 
the future. Big questions were discussed in a big, 
forward-looking way. 

Thursday’s proceedings were reported in last 
week’s issue. The banquet served Thursday eve- 
ning in the Florentine room was a notable affair 





L. J. BARDWELL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
Newly Blected President 


both in the excellence of the menu and the splen- 
did program rendered. It was thoroly enjoyed by 
the 111 members and guests present. Gen. L. C. 
Boyle, counsel for the association, officiated as 
toastmaster in his usual happy style. In his open- 
ing remarks he called attention to the fact that 
practically one-third of all the lumber manufac- 
tured in this country is consumed by the millwork 
industry. He then introduced John W. O’Leary, 
former president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, who spoke on ‘‘ Business and Recon- 
struction.’’ Mr. O’Leary urged that American 
business profit by the lessons of the war, one of 
the chief of which is the value of organized, co- 
ordinated effort. He said that on such vital ques- 
tions as needed amendments to the Sherman Law, 
the return of the railroads to properly regulated 
individual control, and other matters of legislation 
or public policy, business men must speak with a 
united voice, and to accomplish this there must be 
100 percent of codperation. He prophesied the 
greatest era of prosperity that this country has 
ever seen, 

The next speaker was Earl D. Howard, labor 
manager for Hart, Schaffner & Marx, who for 
several months has been serving as executive: secre- 
tary of the committee on industrial relations of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Mr. Howard’s address was a thoughtful study of 
modern industrial relationships along the lines of 
justice and conciliation, dealing largely with prob- 
ems of unionism and the principle of collective 
bargaining. 

He was followed by Irving K. Pond, C. E., for- 
mer president of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, on ‘‘Business and Art.’’ Notwithstanding 
his rather formidable combination of titles, backed 
by a well deserved reputation in his field, and the 
awe that the subject of ‘‘art’’ naturally inspires 
in a gathering of ‘‘hardheaded’’ business men, 
Mr. Pond proved to be not only a real human being 
but a ‘‘regular fellow,’’ delighting the listeners 
with his dry humor and sly digs at some of the 
specimens of ‘‘art’’ turned out by the millmen. 
His serious thought found expression in the idea 
that the modern house should express, in its archi- 
tecture and interior finish, the individuality of 
the dweller therein. He admitted, while deploring, 
the necessity of a certain amount of ‘‘hand-me- 
down’’ housing and millwork, just as there must 
be ‘‘hand-me-down’’ clothing for the impecunious 
and the undiscerning, as well as for emergencies, 


but contended for the realization of individuality 
wherever possible. He drew a striking analogy 
between the human body and the houses we live in, 
alluding to the human eye as ‘‘the window of the 
soul,’’ and asked ‘‘How would you like to see 
everybody fitted out with stock eyes as houses 
are fitted out with stock windows?’’ 


Friday Forenoon Session 


The morning session Friday was devoted to dis- 
cussion and adoption of resolutions expressing the 
sentiment of the eonvention on such important 
matters as national organization of the industry, 
labor, trade extension, terms of sale etc., and listen- 
ing to the report of the treasurer, which showed the 
financial affairs of the association in healthy con- 
dition, with a substantial cash balance on hand 
available for further advertising and trade exten- 
sion work. The resolutions adopted are presented 
below. 

National Organization 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that 
the war service committee that has heretofore repre- 
sented this industry should continue its existénce, for 
the purpose of working out a plan whereby the pro- 


ducing end of the millwork industry may be nationally 
organized ; and be it further 


Resolved, That this association earnestly recommends . 


and asks said committee to formulate such plan at the 
earliest possible moment and place it before the indus- 
try for consideration. 

In this connection attention is called to the fact that 
such subjects of importance as labor, terms of sale, 
freight problems, grading rules, uniform standards and 
uniform cost accounting can be effectively handled only 
in a national way. 


Data on Labor Sought 


Resolved, That it is the consensus of this association 
that its labor committee should at once begin to gather 
the views of the membership on the labor question, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the thought of the organiza- 
tion touching the solution of this all-important problem. 

Resolved, That when the committee has. assembled 
the above data it shall lay same before the executive 
committee, which shall promptly formulate a concrete 





A. P. SMITH, CHICAGO ; 
Secretary 


proposition touching the labor problem and present it 
at a specially called meeting of the association, this 
to be done at the earliest possible date. 


Trade Extension and Publicity 


Resolwed, That the association owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the trade extension committee and its chairman, 
Mr. H. A. Sellen, for the splendid work accomplished in 
the advertising campaign on storm sash. 

Resolved, That the trade extension committee shall 
submit to the executive committee of the association at 
an early date a detailed statement or plan of campaign 
for future work, with information as to its cost. 


Lists and Standards 


Resolved, That the committee on lists and standards 
report to the executive committee within three weeks a 
definite plan for revising the present universal list on 
doors, sash and molding. 


Terms of Sale 


It is the recommendation of this committee that the 
terms of sale be changed to 1 percent on invoices paid 
within ten days from date of same; thirty days net; 
interest to be charged on deferred payments and delin- 
quent accounts at the legal rate; and that these terms 
be recommended at this meeting and sent to all the 
members of this association. : : 

Also, that settlement for C/L sales, in the form of 
acceptances, be on 60-day terms. 


Cost Finding 


WHEREAS, Knowledge of costs is most essential to the 
successful marketing of any product; and 

WHEREAS, Not only the Federal authorities, but also 
resolutions unanimously passed at the great reconstruc- 
tion congress of American business men recently held 
at Atlantic City, urge the necessity of comprehensive 
and uniform systems of cost finding being adopted by 
each line of interest ; and 

WHEREAS, Failure to compile such information has 
— in serious loss to the sash and door industry ; 
an 


WHEREAS, The cost system installed by the millwork 
cost information bureau has proven highly practical 
and —er in each instance where applied ; there- 
fore be 


Resolved, That the Wholesale Sash & Door Associa- 





A, J. SIEGEL, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
Retiring President 


tion does hereby unqualifiedly endorse such system and 
recommend that all its members, and others engaged 
in the same line of business, apply the same or similar 
methods in determining their costs, to the, end that 
intelligent comparison may be made and list prices 
established. : 


Atlantic City Resolutions Endorsed 


Resolutions were also passed endorsing the action 
taken at Atlantic City favoring the construction of 
a great merchant marine, and that its operation 
under American control be safeguarded by neces- 
sary legislation; also that Congress should speedily 
enact legislation for the early return under Federal 
charters of all railroads, with regulations permit- 
ting the elimination of wasteful competition and 
the effecting of economies in operation. 

The committee on resolutions also recommended 
that there be at present no change in the by-laws 
with reference to eligibility for membership. 


Friday Afternoon Session 


Counsel L. C. Boyle made an eloquent and im- 
passioned appeal for codperation and the loyal 
support by all members of the association of the 
newly elected officers, who are as follows: 

President—L. J. Bardwell, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vice president—George H, Kelly, Omaha, Neb. 

Treasurer—H., A. Sellen, Chicago. 

Executive committee—J. A. Cheyne, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
J. BE. Morgan, Oshkosh, Wis.; J. A. Loetscher, Dubuque, 
Iowa; H. M. Hurd, Merrill, Wis. ; G. L. Curtis, Clinton, 
Iowa; A. J. Siegel, St. Louis, Mo. 

President-elect Bardwell was escorted to the 
chair, and in brief but fitting remarks accepted 
the responsibilities of the office, calling upon the 
members to give him their hearty support. 

The convention then adjourned. 





NOMENCLATURE CAUSES UNEASINESS 


PorTLAND, OrE., Dec. 21.—S. G. Smith, super- 
visor of the Snoqualmie national forest, recently re- 
ceived a report from one of his forest guards that 
caused considerable consternation for a time, ac- 
cording to word received here by the Forest Service. 
Here is the mysterious report: 

‘Went down to Whitechuck, cleaned up the 
camping place and filled in the hole of the dead 
man.’? ? 

Upon investigation the Forest Service was as- 
sured that no crime had been committed in the 
depths of the forest, a wire saying: — 

‘‘Dead man is log 3x18 feet, anchoring cables for 
Whitechuck bridge.’’ 
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BIG WISCONSIN INTERESTS WELL ORGANIZED 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Dec. 23.—The Wisconsin Build- 
ing Material & Fuel Merchants’ Association is 
now fully organized as one of the progressive 
building material and coal merchants’ organiza- 
tions of the country, having passed its one-hun- 
dredth membership mark. Its first big meeting 
will be held here on Jan. 28. 

Its history dates back to Aug. 1, when it took 
up the work previously attempted in the Fox River 
Valley and eastern Wisconsin and, while it is a 
new organization, it practically succeeds the Fox 
River Valley Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the Wisconsin Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion. 

The building material and fuel business is so 
closely allied in Wisconsin and particularly in that 
district in which the new organization is now op- 
erating that it was deemed advisable to form a 
body with two distinct and separate departments 
and have these two affiliated so that the various 
questions affecting either or both of these com- 
modities may be handled either separately or 
jointly. The last four months have demonstrated 
the practicability of this plan. 

The territory comprises the northeastern sec- 
tion of Wisconsin and the organization has estab- 
lished an office at 115 North Main Street, Oshkosh, 
Wis., with George A. Olsen as secretary. The ter- 
ritory has been divided into districts covering 
several counties for the building material depart- 
ment and into counties for the fuel department. 
The reason for this is that the Fuel Administration 
has recognized the county as a unit and appointed 
county fuel administrators, while the building ma- 
terial business is such that by uniting the efforts of 
several counties whose conditions are similar 
greater results can be secured than by confining 
efforts to as small a unit as the county. The 


smaller units are not neglected, however, as fre- 
quent conferences are held with the merchants in 
individual cities. 

The association was effected at a meeting at 
Oshkosh on Oct. 10, when the by-laws were adopted 
and officers elected. Since then progress has been 
rapid and reports at the monthly meetings of the 
board of directors have been very satisfactory. 
The last meeting of the board of directors was 
held on Monday, Dec. 9, when it was decided that 
a banner meeting of the association would be held 
on Thursday, Jan. 23, to which all of the dealers 
in the territory would be invited regardless of 
membership. This promises to be an enthusiastic 
meeting and the program will consist of ten or 
fifteen 40-minute addresses on subjects of vital 
importance to building material-and fuel mer- 
chants. The meeting will be held at the Athearn 
Hotel, Oshkosh, the first session being called at 
2 p.m. Dinner will be served at 6:30 and will 
be followed by an evening session. It is believed 
that at least one hundred merenants will be pres- 
ent at this meeting. 


The officers of the Wisconsin Building Material 
& Fuel Merchants’ Association are: 


President—R. C. Brown, jr., Cook & Brown Lime Co., 
Oshkosh. 

Vice president—Ira J. Rossman, Loomans Lumber 
Co., Waupun. 

Secretary—George A. Olsen, 115 North Main street, 
Oshkosh, 


Treasurer—Frank A. Fuller, Central Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh. 


Directors—R. C. Brown, jr., Cook & Brown Lime Co., 
Oshkosh ;; Fred Hurlbut, k'. Hurlbut Co., Green Bay ; 
F, A. Fuller, Central Lumber Co., Oshkosh ; W. J. Nuss, 
Pantzer Lumber Co., Sheboygan; W. N. Knauf, Knauf 
& Tesch Co., Chilton; Stephen Balliet, Balliet Supply 
Co., Appleton; Carl J. Hinn, Fond du Lac; Ira J. 
Rossman, Loomans Lumber Co. Waupun, 





NEW SOUTHERN ORGANIZATION PERFECTED 


TuscALOoSA, ALA., Dec. 24.—Mention was made 
in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of preliminary organization here on Dec. 18 at a 
meeting of the Alabama & Mississippi Emergency 
Bureau of a new southern pine association to be 
known as the Alabama-Mississippi Pine Associa- 
tion, It was an important meeting in several re- 
spects and tho there had been no previous. public 
announcement of the intention of the bureau lead- 
ers to organize a new southern pine association 
there had been considerable discussion between in- 
dividuals on this subject and when it was brought 
up the discussion was short and the vote unani- 
mous, 

N. 8. Curtis, of the Deal-Curtis Lumber Co., of 
Coal Fine, Ala., chairman of the Alabama & 
Mississippi Emergency Bureau, presided at the 
meeting. Mr. Curtis is an able chairman and the 
business of winding up the affairs of the bureau 
proceeded with dispatch. While the financial re- 


port was not released for publication it may be 


said that the bureau closed its period of service 
with the ending of the war in splendid financial 
condition. Over a quarter of a billion feet of 
southern pine orders for the Government was 
placed by the bureau officials on a cost basis of 2 
percent and the expense of maintaining the bureau 
was exceedingly small. Indeed, so well pleased 
were the members present at the record made by 
Chairman Curtis, Manager H. B. Wood and Treas- 
urer James A. Smith that it voted unanimously 
to double the salaries of each of the active and 
fall time officers of the bureau, Messrs. Wood and 
Smith, by giving each a bonus of $5,000. It was 
also voted to give to T. J. Burton and M. L. 
Wooten, bureau employees, a bonus of $1,000 each. 
When an attempt was made to present Chairman 
Curtis with a bonus of $1,000 as a mark of appre- 
ciation of his splendid services, it was a failure, 
for Chairman Curtis declared he did only his duty 
and said he would accept no bonus whatsoever. 

The Alabama & Mississippi Emergency Bureau 
has good reason to be proud of its record, Chair- 
man Curtis said, since it stood at the top of the 
‘‘fever barometer’’ list at Washington a greater 
part of the time. The bureau was organized about 
a year ago with thirty-six members and at the 
close of its service its roster contained almost 300 
members. It is believed that the entire member- 
ship of the old bureau will join the new associa- 
tion bodily and that its membership will be further 
augmented. 

On motion of D. H. Marbury, of the Marbury 
Lumber Co., of Wadley, Ala., a committee was 
named to propose action to be considered relative 
to continuance of the organization of the Alabama 
& Mississippi Emergency Bureau, also on the ques- 
tion of disposition of the surplus funds in the 
treasury and the suggestion to increase the remu- 
neration for Manager Wood and Treasurer Smith. 


The committee was composed of D, H. Marbury, 
chairman; N. 8. Curtis, M. C. Rumley, Thomas 
Goodall, Charles R. Reed and Dr. W. 8. Bell. 


Following the action on the report of this com- 
mittee, Chairman Curtis appointed a committee 
on sales organization to report at the next meeting 
a plan to handle domestic and export business and 
a committee on the completion of the formation of 
the Alabama-Mississippi Pine Association. The 
first committee is composed of D. H. Marbury, 
J. A. Smith, Thomas Goodall, Dr. W. 8. Bell and 
R. H. Molpus. The second committee is composed 
of C. G. Harman, M. C. Rumley and Dr. 8. E. Deal. 


Following are the names of those who regis- 
tered in attendance: 


Dr. 8. EB. Deal, Deal Lumber Co., Buhl; C. J. Deal, 
Belcher-Deal Lumber Co., Centerville, Ala.; N. 8. Cur- 
tis, Deal-Curtis Lumber Co., Coal Fine, Ala.; R. H. 
Molpus, Henderson-Molpus Lumber Co., Philadelphia, 
Miss.; Charles R. Reed, Selma, Ala.; J. M. Griffith, 
Loreiner Lumber Co., Birmingham; A. J. Wyatt, Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., Birmingham; F. H. Culpepper, Prime 
Lumber Co,, Meridian, Miss.; O. W. Lewis, West Bes- 
semer Land & Improvement Co., Bessemer, Ala. ; Owen 
Meredith, Meredith Lumber Co., Kthelville, Ala.; M. 
C. Rumely, Rumely-Allison Lumber Co., M. W. Shir- 
ley, W. A. Boyd, Boyd Lumber Co,, R. P. Powell and 
C. G, Harman, Allied Sales Corporation, Tuscaloosa ; 
M. M. Wiledge, M. M, Elledge Lumber Co., Corinth, 
Miss.; D. A. Read, Kolin, Ala.; T. H. Read, H. H. 
Park, M. Copeland, Copeland Bros., W. H. Guyer, 
Hall-Guyer Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa; R. G. Jones, 
Jones Lumber Co., Reform, Ala.; J. S, Luke, W. 0. 
Luke Lumber Co., Summerville, Miss. ; W. C, Robinson, 
Robinson Lumber Co., J. H. Blanks, West Alabama 
Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa; H. V. Starnes, H. H. Starnes 
& Sons, Matheston, Miss.; James 8. Free, Tuscaloosa ; 
J. H. Wallace, Wallace Lumber Co., York, Ala, ; James 
C. Hudson, G. M. Flynn & Son, Colymbus; G. B. 
Smith, Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., Belmont, Miss. ; 
George W. Phalin, G. W. Phalin Lumber Co., Tusca- 
loosa ; HK. V. Speer, BH. V. Speer Lumber Co., Marbury, 
Ala.; D. H. Marbury, Marbury Lumber Co., Wadley, 
Ala.; H. P. Ward, Superior Lumber Co., Brent, Ala. ; 
Thomas Gordon, Superior Lumber Co., Brent, Ala. ; 
T. W. Reeves, Berry-Reeves Lumber Co., Pinebelt, Ala. ; 
W. R. Rouse, Helgard Lumber Co., Selma, Ala.; J. EB. 
Welch, John E. DuBois, Lake, Miss.; J. R. Mitchell, 
Bienville Lumber Co., Forest, Miss.; W. L. Refd, 
Alston-Parker Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa; J. A. Reid, 
Reed Lumber Co., Selma, Ala.; Thomas Goodall, 
Cahawba River Lumber Co., Brent, Ala.; Dr. W. 8. 
Bell, Bell Manufacturing Co., Gerdo, Ala.; A. EB. Bell, 
A. E. Bell, Carrollton, Ala., and John R. Bell, Bell 
Bros. Lumber Co., Carrollton, Ala.; W. W. Deal, Deal 
Lumber Co., Buhl, Ala. 

James A, Smith, treasurer, and H. B. Wood, man- 
ager, Alabama & Mississippi Emergency Bureau, Bir- 
mingham; E. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer Hoo-Hoo, 
St. Louis; J. Ben Wand, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, 


CINCINNATI OFFICE NEAR ITS END 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Dec. 23.—By the first of the 
new year the headquarters of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, located 
in this city’ for a number of years, will be closed. 
F. R. Gadd, who has been in charge for almost two 
years as assistant to the president, returned from 
the Louisville conferences and the annual meeting 





of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation with the title of manager of the Open Com- 
petition Plan and in charge of inspection and grad- 
ing. 

He is here to wind up the business of the old 
association, and he is disposing of furniture and 
other effects not needed at the Memphis head- 
quarters and packing vp such’ records as are 
needed ready to move, : 

The expectation of many Cincinnati members 
that a branch office would be maintained here is 
to be disappointed. Mr. Gadd has recommended to 
the board of governors, or to the executive com- 
mittee, that some of the present staff of the old 
Cincinnati office be retained and transferred to 
Memphis, because of their acquaintance with the 
work of the Open Competition Plan, which is to be 
continued. He will leave this week for Memphis, 
where the governors of the American association 
will meet Monday, Dee. 30, for the purpose of de- 
ciding a few remaining details of the merger and 
the fate of the present Cincinnati office force. He 
expects to return here the next day for the ‘‘ob- 
sequies’’ of Cincinnati headquarters, 





A Good Job 
Well Done 


We're proud of 'em,—our fighting men,— and 
now they're coming home to enter peaceful 
pursuits once more. Peace calls for “‘jobs well 
done” too,—and the flooring job to live up to 
all specifications should be laid with 


Building conditions show further improvement 
daily. Now is the time for you to go after your 
share of the flooring business. We are in posi- 
tion to fill your needs completely and to do it 
promptly. Write, or better still, wire us for 
quotations. 


**We Sell to Dealers Only”’ 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
and Hardwood Lumber 


1534-44 SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 








PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
THE RED BooK 
SERVICE 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 





Let Us 


Play Safe!! ts. your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen'lMg. |§ BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ‘“(PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


ag JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


q 10t0-02 Wathen, Som Bidg. NEW ORLEANS |] 


Timb 
Pulpwood ESTIMATES 
TIMBERLANDS Timber maps and 


Listed for Sale ae ae. 


ment of woodlands. 
R. R. BRADLEY, 


Also Branch 














Consulting Forester to 
New Brunswick R. R, Co. 
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Globe Atlantic Bidg., 
Ottawa. Ont., P. O. Box No. 5. ST. JOHN, N: B. 








TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 





THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY Sous '™cm' 


ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
ts to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


cen 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Coming Conferences Number Nearly Threescore—Tie Makers to Form a National 
Organization—Logging Congress Dates Finally Determined 





Jan. 3—Lumbermen’s Section, Toronto Board of Trade, 
Toronto, Can. 

Jan. 8-4—Conference of southern foresters, Mason 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jan, 7—Baltimore Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
Baltimore, Md, 

Jan. 7—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Hotel 
Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn, 

Jan. 8-9—-Red Cedar Shingle Congress, New Washing- 
ton Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Jan, 8-10—Master Builders’ Association of Wisconsin, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Jan. 9—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Union League, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 10—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.), 
Toronto, Can. 


Jan. 10-11—Appalachian Logging Congress, Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexington, Ky. 

Jan, 11—Loggers’ Information Association, Seattle, 
fash. 


Jan, 14—Mississippi Valley Export Conference, New 
Orleans, La, 

Jan, 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 15—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jan, 16—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 16-17—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Elks’ Club, East St. Louis, Il. 

Jan. 16-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jan, 16-18—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jan, 17—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash, 


Jan. 17—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Kalispell, Mont. 

Jan, 20—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

Jan, 21-22—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 21-283—KEmpire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State 
of New York, lroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 

Jan. 21—New York State Forestry Association, State 
Education Building, Albany, N. Y. 

Jan, 21-283—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Jan, 21-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jan, 22-28—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 22-23—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 22-23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan, 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(of Canada), Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta. 

Jan, 28—Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La, 

Jan. 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan, 28-20-—-American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan, 20-30—Conference of manufacturing railroad tie 
contractors to form national association. Planters 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 81—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 

ash. 

Feb, 4-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Feb. 4-5—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Feb. 5-6—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Keokuk, Iowa, 

Feb. 5-7—-West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W. Va. 

Feb. 5-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Feb, 11-12—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 12—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Feb. 12—BKastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Clinton. 

Feb, 12-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Feb. 18-14—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Julian Hotel, Dubuque, lowa. 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 18-19—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 

Feb. 19—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven. 

Feb. 20-21—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Red Oak, Iowa. 

Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’'s Association, 
Hotel Owyhee, Boise, Idaho. 

Feb. 25—-New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 25-26—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

March 5-6—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 

March 7—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

March —New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Mt. Madison House, Gorham. 

March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual meeting. 


MICHIGAN RETAILERS TO MEET 
GRAND Rapips, MicH., Dec. 23.—L. W. Smith, 
attorney and secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, advises that the an- 
nual meeting of his association will be held here 
at the Hotel Pantlind on Feb. 4 and 5. Plans for 
the program are not in shape to announce as yet. 





RETAIL DEALERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 

East Sr. Louis, Inu., Dee. 23.—-The twenty- 
second annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will assemble 
in East St. Louis, Jan. 16 and 17. . Mayor Fred 
Mollman will deliver an address of welcome, to 
which Edward Goedde will respond, and President 
C. A. Ewing will give his annual address. Other 
features of the program are a talk on ‘‘ The Labor 
Situation,’’ by L. R. Putman, director of adver- 
tising and trade extension of the Southern Pine 
Association, and patriotic talks by fathers and 
other relatives of soldiers in service, which will be 
in charge of K. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer 
of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo. Among those who will 
take part in the latter feature is P. T. Langan. 
On the evening of Jan. 16 supper will be served, 
with C. E. Davidson as toastmaster. Three minute 
speeches will be made by various members on such 
subjects as ‘‘Errors I Have Committed,’’ ‘‘How 
I Made My First Dollar,’’ ‘‘How I Misfigured a 
Bill,’’ and ‘‘How and When I Sold My First 
Bill.’’ The second day of the meeting will be de- 
voted to a session of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, at which P. T. Langan, Vicegerent Snark 
of southern Illinois, will preside. The morning 
will be occupied with reports of committees and 
the afternoon with an address on ‘‘Codperation 
Among Lumbermen During the Reconstruction 
Period,’’ followed by the annual election of officers 
and directors, 





APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS 
DATE 

Cressmont, Ky., Dec. 23.—Arrangements 
have been completed for the third time for 
holding the annual meeting of the Appa- 
lachian Logging Congress, postponed twice 
on account of the ‘‘flu’’ epidemic, and it 
is stated that the definite dates and place 
for the convention are Jan. 10 and 11 and 
the Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky., respec- 
tively. President E. A. Haskill, of the 
congress, has been assured by the health 
officer of Lexington that no ban will be 
placed on the meeting this time and that 
it can be held as scheduled. 











ARRANGING FOR A BIG ANNUAL 

New York, Dec. 23.—Horace F. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has called a meeting of its executive 
committee and board of trustees at the association 
offices in New York, Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 
14 and 15. A number of important matters are 
to be presented for the consideration of the trus- 
tees in connection with the plans for association 
activity during the reconstruction period. At this 
time the trustees will also decide upon the time 
and place for holding the next annual meeting of 
the association. 





WOOD PRESERVING AND TIE MEN TO MEET 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 24.—The wood preserving 
and tie men are to have a get-together meeting at 
the Hotel Statler Jan. 28-29. The tie producers 
of the country had been called together by the 
tie and timber division of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce to organize the National Tie Produc- 
ers’ Association. As the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association was to meet in the same city 
during the same week advantage was taken of this 
to correlate the programs of the two associations. 
So the meeting of the preservers was curtailed to 
two days, with three sessions on Tuesday and two 
on Wednesday. The two organizations are to have 
a joint dinner on Wednesday evening at which it 
is expected an officer prominent in the United 
States Railroad Administration will be the speaker. 
The Tuesday evening session will consider the 
preservative materials situation, and the Wednes- 
day afternoon session the tie problem. ; 

The program for the convention of the Ameri 
can Wood Preservers’ Association is as follows: 

TUESDAY MORNING, 10 O’CLOCK, JAN, 28. 


Convention. 
Invocation. 
Minutes of last meeting. 
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Report of secretary-treasurer—F. J. Angier. 

Report of entertainment committee—E. HE. Pershall, 
Chairman. ; 

Appointments: Election tellers, Resolutions com- 
mittee. 

Announcements, 

Communications. 

Report of Committee No. 2—Publications—John 
Foley, Chairman. : 

Report of Committee No. 3—Promotion and Kduca- 
tion—Carl C. Crawford, Chairman. 

Report of Committee No. 9—Terminology—Wm. A. 
Fisher, Chairman. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 O’CLOCK, JAN. 28. 

Report of Committee No. 5—Plant Operation—W. 
H. Grady, Chairman, 

Fuel Economics—Jos. W. Hays, combustion engi- 


neer. 

Report of Committee No. 4—Service Tests, Flooring 
and Paving—A. W. Dow, Chairman. 

Report of Committee No. 8—Wood Block Flooring 
and Paving—Walter Buehler, Chairman. 

Report of Committee No. 6—Preservatives—E. B. 
Fulks, Chairman. 

Marine Wood Preservations—Dr. L. F. Shackell. 

The Timber Treating Plant Chemist—C. Marshall 
Taylor. 

P TUESDAY EVENING, 7:30 O’CLOCK, JAN. 28, 

The Sodium Fluoride Situation—Galen Wood. 

The Zine Chloride Situation—J. H. Jordan. 

The Creosote Oil Situation, by Representative Manu- 
facturers and Importers. 

The Transition from Creosote Oil to Zine Chloride 
in the Treatment of Cross Ties—Dr. Herman Von 
Schrenk. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 10 O’CLOCK, JAN. 29. 

Report of Committee No. 7—Purchase and Preserva- 
tion of Treatable Timber—H. S. Sackett, Chairman, 

Report of Committee No. 10—Non-Pressure Treat- 
ments—R, A. Griffin, Chairman. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

Selection of 1920 meeting place, 

New business. 

Election results. 

Installation of new officers. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 0’CLOCK, JAN. ,29. 

The Car Situation—E. H. DeGroot, jr., asst. mngr. 
Car Service Section, U. 8S. Railroad Administration. 

Report of Committee No. 4—Service Tests, Ties and 
Timber—J. H. Waterman, Chairman. 

Development of Uniform Practices in Procuring and 
Preserving Cross 'Ties—John Foley, Associate Man- 
ager, Forest Products Section, U. 8. Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, 6:30 O’CLOCK, JAN, 29. 

Annual dinner—Jointly with National Tie Produc 
ers’ Association. 





DELEGATES TO FORESTERS’ CONFERENCE 


New OrveEans, La., Dee. 24.—Gov. Pleasant has 
appointed the following delegates to represent 
Louisiana at the conference of foresters to be 
held at Jacksonville, Fla, Jan. 3 and 4: R. D. 
Forbes, State forester; Henry D. Hardtner, of 
the Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La.; J. G. Lee, 
professor of forestry, Louisiana State University ; 
J. E, Rhodes, secretary-manager Southern Pine 
Association; A. G. I. Moore, director of the asso- 
ciation’s cut-over land department; and C. F. 
Speh, secretary of the Turpentine & Rosin Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 





— 


COAST SHINGLE CONGRESS TO MEET 

SeaTtLe, WasuH., Dec. 21.—When the second 
annual shingle congress is called to order in the 
Hotel Washington Jan. 8, J. J. Donovan, of the 
Bloedel-Donovan Mills, Bellingham, will be in the 
chair. The list of speakers, as prepared by Secre- 
tary J. 8. Williams, of the Shingle Branch West 
Coast Association, includes Holgate Thomas, presi- 
dent of the California Associated Rasin Co.; J. C. 
Dionne, of Houston, Tex., secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas; C, C. Chapman, editor 
of the Oregon Voter, Portland, and H, R. Mac- 
Millan, member of the Imperial Munitidns Board 
of Canada. The M. R. Smith Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, contributes a prize of $50 for the best 
essay on ‘‘Crimps—Their Cause and Cure.’’ The 
open forum will be a feature of the congress, which 
will continue thruout two days. 





PITTSBURGHIANS DINE AND ORATE 

PirrspurGH, Pa., Dee. 23.—Today the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association held its 
annual Christmas celebration and meeting prior to 
adjourning over the holidays. At this dinner the 
attendance was large and Mayor KE. V. Babcock was 
one of the speakers. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent E. H. Stoner of the association and Secretary 
J. G. Criste, who is one of the veterans of the or- 
ganization. W. H. Schuette, of the W. H. Schuette 
Co., made the principal address, and all dealt with 
the outlook for the lumber industry in Pittsburgh 
as it emerges from its war restricted experiences. 
Besides these speakers there was a delightful en- 
tertainment of music and the whole affair, includ- 
ing a menu of very interesting and appetizing na- 
ture, was given under the direction of an able com- 
mittee consisting of J. W. Rodgers, of the Empire 
Lumber Co.; H. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co. ; 
A. Fisher, of Myers-Parsons Lumber Co., and J. B. 
Montgomery, of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co, 

Besides this committee J. G. Criste labored with 
enthusiasm and aided in the success of the affair. 
At its conclusion the concensus as to the trade for 
the new year seemed to be that while a quiet period 


must be counted upon for a time ultimately the 
lumber industry would see a wonderful period of 
action. No doubt was expressed as to the stability 
of prices for a long time to come, 





CHANGE DATE OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

Secretary F. F. Fish of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association announces that the date for 
the semi-annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
which had been announced for Friday, Jan. 24, 
has been changed to Friday, Jan. 17. The change 
has been made in order to avoid conflicting with 
the schedule of the various other meetings to be 
held by lumber organizations in different parts of 
the country which might interfere with the at- 
tendance of the directors. 





CAMP LAUNDRIES TO BEAT COOTIES 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dec, 21.—Loggers are to get 
the benefit of the army’s experience in freeing men 
from cooties, the pests of the trenches. Most of 
the men in logging camps prefer to keep clean 
when opportunity offers, but it is hard for the 
individual when every man carries his own blanket. 
The secretary of the Pacific Logging Congress, 
George M. Cornwall, is getting a line on the cost 
of installing such camp laundries as have been 
part of the American Army’s equipment, and will 
present data at the tenth session to be held in 
Portland. Definite date for the congress has 
not yet been set. 


~~ 


SOUTHERN PINE ANNUAL 
New Or.LgANS, La., Dee. 24.—Secretary-manager 
J. KE. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, has 
announced that the fourth annual convention of 
the organization will be held here at the Grunewald 
Hotel on Feb. 25 and 26, Plans for the meeting 
are in process of preparation, 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR ANNUAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 24.—The twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Northern White Cedar Asso- 
ciation will be held here at the Hotel Radisson on 
Jan, 21 and 22 and Secretary N. KE. Boucher is pre- 
paring a program that will be replete with inter- 
esting business topics and also leave time for con- 
siderable entertainment. Secretary Boucher ad- 
vises that a complete report of all stocks on hand 
as of Jan. 1 will be given and asks that all members 
fill in the blanks he is now sending out so that the 
report may be complete. 


ee eee 


A SMOKER FOR NEW YORK RETAILERS 

Burrao, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Arrangements are be- 
ing made by the lumbermen of Buffalo, the Tona- 
wandas and Niagara Falls to give a smoker to the 
visitors at the convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York 
when its annual is held here on Jan, 21, 22 and 23, 
and each of these towns will be represented on the 
committee. Charles N. Perrin is at the head of the 
Buffalo committee and associated with him are 
Clark W. Hurd, Albert A. Mason, Harry L. Abbott, 
William Heinrich, William P. Betts and John Me 
Leod. The first meeting of the committee was held 
last Friday and it is expected that an interesting 
program will be arranged. 














RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS ANNUAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23.—No convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress was 
held in 1917, because of the overcrowded conditions 
of the hotels in Washington, and later it was 
determined that it would be the wise and patriotic 
course to abandon the holding of conventions dur- 
ing the continuance of the war. 

Technically speaking, the war is not yet over 
and will not be until the treaty of peace has been 
ratified. But at the meeting of the official board 
of the congress, which was held a few days ago, 
the opinion was unanimous that the war practically 
ended with the signing of the armistice, and that 
immediate attention should be given to the great 
task of reconstruction which confronts the nation 
and the world. 

Announcement is now made by Senator Rans- 
dell, its president, that the fourteenth convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress will 
be held at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Feb. 
5, 6 and 7, 1919. 

For this convention a radical change in the 
character of the program has been decided on. 
Instead of a series of prepared papers and ad- 
dresses the time will be given almost entirely to 
the discussion of transportation questions, includ- 
ing those on which there is the great difference 
of opinion. The opening address on both sides of 
these questions will be given by prominent men 
who have given special study to the subjects of 
debate, after which the matter will be thrown open 
for general discussion. The time of each speaker 








Get This Straight 


There’s a “Rite-Grade” grade 
of Red Cedar Shingles for ev- 
ery purpose where shingles 
can be used. 


Study the summary of grades 
listed below. Study your cus- 
tomers’ requirements. Then 
order accordingly. 


Here are the grades: 


“Rite-Grade Inspected” Perfects 
18”-5/214 

No sap, no defects, 100% edge 

grain, a perfect shingle in every 

respect. 
“Rite-Grade Inspected” Perfects 
16”-5/2 

No sap, no defects, 100% edge 

grain; a perfect shingle in every 

respect. 
“‘Rite-Grade Inspected” Perfects 
16”-6/2 

No sap, no defects, 100% edge 

grain; a perfect shingle in every 

respect. 

(For siding purposes.) 
“Rite-Grade Inspected” Extra 
Clears 16”-5/2 

A wholly serviceable shingle 

but permitting a very limited 

amount of defects and flat grain. 
“Rite-Grade Inspected’? Eurekas 
18”-5/2 

An 18-inch shingle made under 

Extra Clear specifications. 
“Rite-Grade Inspected” Extra 
Star-A-Stars 16”—6/2 

A shingle for semi-permanent 

construction, permitting of cer- 

tain defects in a limited quan- 
ity. 
“Rite-Grade Inspected’ Extra 
Star-A-Stars 16”—5/2 

A shingle made under Extra 

Star-A-Star specifications, but 

under Extra Clear thickness. 
“‘Rite-Grade Inspected” Dimen- 
sions 

A 100% clear shingle made in 

both 5/2 and 6/2 thicknesses and 

in 4” and 5” widths. 


What This Trade Mark Means 


RITEGRADE |. 
<nigeve|> 


INSPECTED 


The Association’s “Rite-Grade In- 
spected” trade mark appears on shin- 
gles only when they have been found 
by Association inspectors to fully com- 
ply with specifications of grade under 
which manufactured. It is a symbol of 
integrity of manufacture and certifica- 
tion of grade appearing on shingles in 
addition to mill’s private brand. 

Write for complete grading and poaning 
rules for “Rite-Grade Inspected” Red Cedar 


Shingles, and for a list of mills entitled to use 
the trade mark. 


Shingle Beanch 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 32¢'i4F #5 
SSSTHERN © HARDWOODS 


SOUTHERN 


CYPRESS 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 























a 
ellow Pine tm: 
Ties and 


Railroad and Piling 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


KAW MILE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 





North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























4 rd An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber 27° 937fe" ests" S gcrte: 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E, A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


; ARE BION zed Mek ee 
“oak LIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


eg Parkersburg Mill Co. 














——° 








PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





will be limited so that as many as possible will be 
able to take part. 

As the delegates will come from all parts of 
the country, the convention will constitute an open 
forum which will not only show the trend of pub- 
lic opinion upon the vitally important questions 
which are to be discussed but will be of service 
to the general public in reaching correct conclu- 
sions and to the Federal Congress in the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation. 





MICHIGAN SALESMEN SET DATE 

Derroit, MicH., Dee. 24.—The Michigan Asso- 
ciation of the Traveling Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen has arranged to hold its annual meeting 
at Grand Rapids on Feb, 4 and 5 at the Hotel 
Pantlind, according to advices from Secretary- 
treasurer C. J. Ashton. The annual business meet- 
ing and election will be held on Feb. 4, immediately 
following a special luncheon. 


— 





—_ 


KENTUCKIANS CHOOSE ANNUAL SITE 

LouIsvILLE, Ky., Dec. 28.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Kentucky Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held at the Seelbach Hotel 
last week arrangements were made whereby the an- 
nual convention will be held at Louisville in the 
Seelbach Hotel, Feb. 11 and 12. Due to the chang- 
ing conditions in the building trades and the fact 
that the convention comes directly before the open 
ing of spring business in March it is believed that a 
big attendance will be on hand, and a very interest- 
ing program will be drawn up. 

This meeting was attended by Alfred Struck, 
Louisville; 8. i’. MeCormick, Lexington; Kmil An- 
derson, Louisville; George Hon, Winchester; High 
Allen, Middlesboro; Neff Jenkins, Elizabethtown ; 
Jess Chilton, Campbellsville; J. M. Pope, Harlan; 
J. D. Mayhugh, Walton. Visitors present were 
L. M. Moore, Lexington, and Charles Roark, Green 
ville. 


PLP Oe 


SOUTHERN FORESTERS TO MEET 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 23.—A meeting of 
southern foresters will be held at the Mason hotel, 
Jacksonville, on Friday and Saturday, Jan, 3 and 
4. It will be a delegated as well as a mass gath- 
ering of men who are interested in forestry and 
agriculture, the two most vital problems that con- 
front the South. The governors of Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Florida, North and South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee will appoint State representa 
tives to attend the meeting. In addition to this, 
a call has been extended thru the Jacksonville 
chamber of commerce to similar organizations in- 
viting the attendance of all persons interested in 
forestry and agricultural questions. 

The proceedings will be of particular interest 
to Florida because the State has approximately 
33,000,000 acres of forest and agricultural land in 
an undeveloped state. 

Tho southern foresters comprise largely the 
State foresters of the various States, together with 
lumbermen, ranchmen and all private interests in 
timber and eut-over land. 

The meeting is to be held in Jacksonville for 
two reasons, one being to stimulate interest in 
forestry and agricultural development in this dis- 
trict, and also beeause Florida is one of the few 
remaining States that do not have a State for- 
ester or any department devoted exclusively to 
the study and promotion of the forest interests of 
the State. The southern foresters hope that as a 
result of this meeting a State forester will be ap- 
pointed for Florida, and it is very probable that 
as a further result the forthcoming session of the 
legislature will consider the question of State for- 
est legislation. 

The most practical methods of protecting forests 
from fire damage and the necessary State organi- 
zation to make such protection effective, as well 
as the prevention of fires, the encouragement of 
second growth forests, more rational turpentining, 
forest taxation, forest experimental stations and 
many other kindred topies are among the problems 
to be discussed and their solutions worked out at 
this conference. 

Friday’s session will be devoted to the discus- 
sion of technical forestry subjects. Saturday will 
be Florida Day, when the problems pertaining 
strictly to the State will be discussed. The Jack- 
sonville chamber of commerce is also planning for 
this day a boat trip along the city’s marvelous 
water front. 

Many prominent men qualified to speak on these 
subjects will address the meeting, including the 
Hon. H. 8. Graves, of the United States Forest 
Department, of Washington; Hon. Austin Cary, 
chief of cooperation with private owners, Forest 
Service, Washington; E. O. Siecke, State forester, 
College Station, Texas; J. E. Rhodes, secretary of 
the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans; R. C. 
Bryant, industrial examiner in forest products, 
Forest Service, Washington; Prof. J. G. Lee, of the 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La.; and 
H. E. Hardtner, Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La. 





HARDWOOD MEN TO NAME COMMITTEES 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 23.—There will be a 
meeting of the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at its 
officers here Dee. 30, according to announcement 
made today by John M. Pritchard, secretary-mana- 
ger. It will begin at 10:30 a. m. and continue as 
long as necessary. 

Completing the appointment of committees and 
outlining the work of the association for the year 
will be the special objects of this meeting. The 
committees to be named are those on membership, 
assessment, costs, labor, and foreign trade relations, 
besides other special ones, including the inspection 
rules committee. 

The association has a membership of over 300 
and faces the new year with the utmost confidence 
and the greatest optimism. There were forty-seven 
members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion identified with this organization before the 
merger of the two and ninety-eight members have 
been received from the disbanding association. 
Mr. Pritchard said today that applications for 
membership are coming in steadily and that, from 
a membership standpoint, the outlook is exception- 
ally favorable. 

It is recognized by the executive committee that 
the year will be an important, indeed a memorable 
one, in the history of this association and the mem- 
bers are prepared to give their best thought and 
their maturest judgment to the matter of mapping 
out the activities of the association. Intense satis- 
faction fs expressed by the Memphis members over 
the harmonious meeting at Louisville, which they 
accept as a harbinger of even larger accomplish- 
ments in behalf of the hardwood lumber industry. 

Nothing is given out here regarding the work 
of the inspection rules committee. It is known, 
however, that it is instructed by the resolutions 
adopted at Louisville to do whatever it may desire 
to do, with the approval of the executive commit- 
tee, toward bringing about a single standard of 
inspection. Those interviewed on the subject are 
rather reticent at the moment, pending further de- 
velopments, but it is regarded as virtually certain 
that the inspection rules commitee of this organiza- 
tion will meet with a similar committee of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association in Chicago in 
January. 





PRESENTATIONS BY EMERGENCY BUREAU 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 23.—The handsomest cabi- 
net of silver ever seen in Memphis is that brought 
back here by John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, from Louisville, presented to him by the 
committee of twelve that directed the activities of 
the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau. The 
central piece of silver bears this inscription, which 
tells its own story: ‘‘ Presented in appreciation of 
services rendered by John M. Pritchard to the 
Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau.’’ 

At the same time this handsome silver service 
was presented to Mr. Pritchard, a handsome gold 
watch was presented to F. R. Gadd, of Cincinnati, 
who had charge of the bureau prior to the time that 
Mr. Pritchard was loaned to that organization by 
the old gum association and later by its successor, 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion. 

These presentations were made at a dinner at 
the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, attended by nine 
members of the committee, Mr. Pritchard, Mr. Gadd 
and a few others. The representatives of the com- 
mittee present were: M. W. Stark, W. B. Burke, 
H. B. Weiss, B. B. Burns, R. L. Jurden, F. W. 
Mowbray, Ralph May, and W. E. DeLaney. The 
three absent members were: W. A. Ransom, John 
Raine and A. 8. Johnston. 

Mr. Pritchard, in speaking of the chest of silver 
today, said: 

It came as the greatest surprise of my life and as 
one of the most delightful. It is a beauty and I ap- 
preciate it for its intrinsic worth, but I attach far 
more value to it as an expression of appreciation from 
those with whom I came in such close contact during 
my period of service with the bureau. My wife and 
daughter think it the prettiest thing in the way of 
silver they have ever seen and prize it more highly 
than they can say. 

As a matter of fact, I feel utterly helpless when it 
comes to expressing my full appreciation of it. Words 
simply fail me, because mere words can not convey the 


feeling which this magnificent gift has stirred with- 
in me, 





Apvices From Hot Springs, Ark., are that the 
National Forest Reservation Commission has ap- 
proved the purchase of 5,267 acres of land, at an 
average of $4.10, to be added to the Arkansas 
national forest under the Weeks law, which pro- 
vides for the inclusion of non-agricultural lands in 
national forest reserves. The land is located in 
Polk, Garland, Montgomery, Scott, Logan and 
Perry counties. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES BRIEFLY REVIEWED Red Gum 


Interest in Foreign Trade Possibilities Is Evidenced—Selling Methods and Cost 
Accounting to Be Considered at Two Meetings 





CANADIAN SPRUCE MEN ORGANIZE 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Dec. 23.—The Spruce Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of eastern Canada, includ- 
ing the Provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, recently organized at a meeting in 
Montreal, has the following New Brunswick men 
on its executive: Archibald Fraser, Edmonton; 
W. kK. Golding and J. F. Gregory, St. John; Angus 
McLean, Bathurst; W. B. Snowball, Chatham, 
W. H. Miller and F. C. Beatteay, St. John. The 
conference discussed terms of selling, conditions of 
payment, and other matters of interest, which were 
referred to committees to report at the next meet- 
ing. Sir William Price, of Quebec, is president, 
and Angus McLean, of Bathurst, vice president of 
the association, which will have its head office in 
Montreal. au 

REPORT SIXTY-TWO FIRES IN 1918 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 21.—The Clearwater Tim- 
ber Protective Association held its annual meeting 
in Spokane this week. Reports submitted by Charles 
A. Fisher, secretary-treasurer of the association, 
showed that there were sixty-two fires during the 
season just closed, with an approximate loss of 
4,500,000 feet of merchantable timber on a burned 
area of 8,800 acres. The area patroled by the 
association is 800,000 acres, and members of the 
association own 431,000 acres of this timber. Light- 
ning caused forty-eight of the fires, burning slash- 
ings ten, camp fires one, and of three the cause was 
not ascertained. ‘I’. J. Humbird presided, as presi- 
dent of the association. 

WEST TO STUDY MODERN RETAIL SELLING 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 21.—Plans were an- 
nounced this week for the annual meeting of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, by A. L. 
Porter of Spokane, general secretary. The conven- 
tion will be held at Boise, Idaho, Feb. 20, 21, and 
22 and the election of officers for the coming year 
will be held at that time. ‘The meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Society, a subsidiary organization 
of the association, will be held at the same time. 

With a membership of something like 2,000 lum- 
bermen, scattered thru ten States of the West, the 
association is representative of the retail trade of 
the entire West. The meeting will be the sixteenth 
annual convention and it is expected that many 
delegates will be present from all the States. 

An effort has been made by Mr. Porter to se- 
cure a number of speakers from the Kast. One 
of the principal features will be a careful study of 
modern selling methods and policies. A special 
social and entertainment program is being ar- 
ranged, which will include dinners and dances for 
the delegates and their wives. One afternoon is 
to be given over to the ceremonies of the Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation. On another afternoon a special 
train will carry the delegates from Boise to Kmett, 
Idaho, to visit the big plant of the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co. A special train will carry the dele- 
gates from the Spokane district. 








INFORMATION ON EXPORTS 


Bautimore, Mp., Dee. 23.—Any lumberman who 
is interested in foreign demand for lumber will 
be well repaid for attending the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held in New Orleans, La., Jan. 22-23. 
First-hand authoritative information in regard to 
all conditions that affect American imports into 
Europe will be given by Frank Tiffany, who has 
spent all his life in the import business in the 
United Kingdom, and has been foreign representa- 
tive of the association for ten years. 

During this period Mr. Tiffany has devoted all 
his time to the interests of the association, being 
engaged in securing information in regard to mar- 
ket conditions. An indication that what he will 
have to say will be of great value to lumbermen 
interested in exports is that during the war period 
- he was able to effect for members savings that 

amounted to thousands of dollars. He will deal 
particularly with the- different phases of probable 
continued control by European governments. 

Mr. Tiffany’s services have also been of great 
value to the association in adjusting differences 
between buyers and brokers, as his integrity and 
ability is recognized by both. His services to hard- 
wood exporters in this respect was favorably com- 
mented on in a recent publication of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The National Lumber Exporters’ Association is 
a strong organization that for eighteen years has 
been engaged in protecting the interests of ex- 
porters, with great success, and has as members 
the largest hardwood manufacturers of the United 


States, together with a few of the large pine manu- 
tacturers, and practically all of the large walnut 
or mahogany concerns. In its Weekly Bulletin it 
gives to members the benefit of the trade infor- 
mation that it secures thru many channels, 





PREPARING FOR EXPORT TRADE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec, 24.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, in a letter mailed to its 
members today, urges all of them to list with it any 
tonnage they may be in position to offer for export, 
at the same time advising destination and quan- 
tity, on the ground that it will be able to obtain 
more favorable rates as to certain ports. This 
organization has recently launched an export de- 
partment to handle all phases of foreign and coast- 
wise movements of hardwood lumber and forest 
products and it desires this information as a basis 
on which to proceed in chartering vessels and in 
taking other steps that will facilitate movement 
of these commodities. The information desired, it 
is pointed out, will be treated as strictly confidential 
by the organization. 

The association also announces that the ‘‘'Trans- 
continental freight bureau has established a rule 
requiring shippers to take out thru bills of lad 
ing within fifteen days after date of local shipping 
receipt, effective Dec. 26, 1918.’’ 





COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM DETERMINED 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 21.—C. B. Moore, expert 
accountant, who has supplied data for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association hearings at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has completed a system of uniform 
cost accounting which in all likelihood will be gen- 
erally used among the mills of the Pacifie North- 
west after Jan. 1, 1919. The plan is being analyzed 
today at a meeting of the association cost account- 
ing committee with representatives of certified pub- 
lie accounting firms which audit the lumbermen’s 
books. The object is to secure an indorsement of 
the plan, after which the entire subject will be pre- 
sented to the association at next Friday’s meeting 
in Tacoma. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD CORRECTION 


In the Dec. 21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, on page 49, the statement was made in an 
article headed ‘‘The National Hardwood Associa- 
tion’’ that ‘‘the tabulation shows the annual out- 
put of the merchandising element of the organi- 
zation to be 5,907,000,000 feet of 


hardwoods 
* &@ & 9) 


The error occurred in substituting the 
word ‘‘merchandising’’ for ‘‘manufacturing’’ 
and the statement, correctly worded, should read 
‘‘the tabulation shows the annual output of the 
manufacturing element of the organization to be 
5,907,000,000 feet of hardwoods.’’ 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF INSPECTORS 

TuscaLoosa, ALA., Dec. 23.—At the annual con 
ference of inspectors of the Southern Pine Agso- 
ciation, held Dee, 20 and 21 at Tuscaloosa and 
Kaulton, plans were outlined for putting the work 
on a more efficient basis for 1919, and certain 
changes in the grading rules were suggested to 
simplify inspection procedure and eliminate points 
of controversy in the interpretation of specifica- 
tions. These suggestions will be submitted to the 
association’s grading committee for consideration. 
The formal sessions of the conference were held at 
the Kaulton Club, Kaulton, the model town of the 
Kaul Lumber Co. on the outskirts of Tuscaloosa. 

The annual report of the inspection department 
shows that during the year the department handled 
658 claims, 1022 cars, 7,926,627 feet of lumber, and 
56,678 pieces of lath at an average cost of $16.48 
for inspection, $10.61 for each car and $1.37 a thou 
sand feet. The report for mill inspections was 
as follows: 

Amount inspected, 15,969,858 feet; number of in- 
spections, 1914; average per inspection, 8,384 feet; 
number of items, 21,508; average per item, 743 
feet. 

A list of those present at the conference include: 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association; H. C. Berckes, assistant to the 
secretary-manager; J. H. Kddy, manager, and W. J. 
Brooks, chief inspector of the Kaul Lumber (o.; 
J. E. Jones, chief inspector of the Southern Pine 
Association; C. W. Vuncanon, correspondent of the 
inspection department, and T. E. Flanders, instruc- 
tor in grades; association inspectors L. A. Ates, 
S. J. Allsbrook, W. R. Burns, C. F. Bolden, W. J. 
Cannon, W. M. Cannon, T. M. Cook, W. H. House, 
A. L. Johnston, R. E. Stone, W. J. Sullivan, J. B. 
Shows, J. H. Thompson and J. M. Travis. 


Satisfaction —~ 





UMBER AND Mire Worx 
Eimira, N.Y. 


Paepcke-Leicht Lor. Co., 
Chicago, 
ll. 


Gentlemen:~ 
We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 


manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 





This gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, t= 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 


widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 
Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Co. 


Dict, 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking fac- 
tories with Hardwood lumber. We know your 
needs and only want a chance to prove the 
superior quality of our lumber. A trial order 
will do it. Write today for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
rd 





111 W. Washington St., 
CHICAGO 














—— Here’s our 
Mechanically Improved 


AIR-COOLED BURNER 


—_—oee 

Why go East 
for a Burner 
when you can 
get a Better 











mu wave panian hee 7 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 

MARINE AND 

MAioNARY DOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 

REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure lron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 


° : Phone Ballard 555 

Seattle Boiler Works, Sextrit-wast. 

Suc. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 


Wl ie INTERIOR OF GEA 











Remember 





Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 


shipments in 
Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 
OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Poitevent & Favre B. B. ond Cor Material 
Mandeville, [umber Co. fie P iling 


Louisiana 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bids. J 
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.When We 
Ship It 


You Get GU 
Big Value 

















Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in une World 








Paepcke Leicht 
Lumber Co. 


Conway Building 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


Specializes in 


Sap and Red Gum 


BAND MILLS AT 
Blytheville and Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss. 








FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office PF MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 








Cc, L. WHEELER WM. PRITCHARD 


J.W. Wheeler & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed 


Hardwood Lumber 


Quartered Oak, 
Ash and Gum 


MEMPHIS - TENNESSEE 
Mills: Madison, Arkansas 

















THE LUMBERMAN POET 








WHAT MAKES A CHRISTMAS 

It is very near to Christmas, and it’s very clear 
to me 

If you want to have a Christmas you will have 
to have a tree; 

And you’ll have to have some candles or some 
other sort of light, 

For a Christmas without candles is a rather sorry 
sight. d 


And you’ll have to have some stockings for old 
Santa Claus to see, 

And especially a stocking that is hanging up for 
me. 

And you’ll have to have some presents—nothing 
very big or dear, 

But some simple thing for Christmas that is full 
of Christmas cheer. 


When you want to have .a Christmas you must 
have the Christmas things, 

Have the simple little pleasures that a Christmas 
always brings; 

And I hope it snows a little, tho it may or it 
may not, 

For a little snow at Christmas helps a Christmas 
quite a lot. 


But there’s something else at Christmas you must 
have the most of all, 

If your Christmas is a Christmas that a Christ- 
mas you can call. 

For you may not have a turkey, have a tree, or 
have a toy, 

But it won’t seem much like Christmas if you 
have no girl or boy. 


Folks are glad about the presents, and the tree 
will make them glad, 

But I know what makes it Christmas for a 
Mother or a Dad. 

So I’m glad they have to bother and I’m glad 
they have to fuss— 

For it makes them mighty happy making hap- 
piness for us. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


Utica, N. Y., Dee. 14.—A neat double play, 
Allen to Beach to Kellogg, executed over the long 
distance telephone, landed us in Utica and the 
arms of Spencer Kellogg. The name of Kellogg 
is as well known for lumber as it is for cornflakes. 
The house of Kellogg has as many lumber opera- 
tions as some hospitals have appendicitis ditto. 
It has yards of lumber and miles of timber, and, 
best of all, the Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co. has 
Spencer Kellogg for president. 

Having put us up at the Fort Schuyler Club, 
Mr. Kellogg, with Mrs. Kellogg as the charming 
hostess, gave a dinner there, the guests being Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. George 
A. Rodenbach, Mrs. Fred 8. Kellogg and Miss 
Kellogg. As is well known to lumbermen, Maj. 
Fred 8. Kellogg is now in France with the Sixth 
Battalion, 20th Engineers. 

Maj. Kellogg has been running sawmills over 
there as he runs them over here, incidentally build- 
ing railroad at the rate of a mile a day and 
otherwise giving the French an idea of how Ameri- 
can lumbermen do things. One of these days he 
is coming home, and Utica is getting ready just 
to bust with pride. 


Some Day, Major, You’ll Come Back 


Some day, Major, you'll come back, 
ith your honors pinned upon you; 

We'll be shouting, every jack, 

Every sawyer, too, dog-gone you! 
Every swamper will be here, 

Men of shamrock, maple, thistle, 
At the mill the engineer 

Tying down the blooming whistle! 


very tooting thing will toot 
Everything that’s loose will rattle, 
Everything that shoots will shoot, 
Till you’ think you’re in a battle. 
We are proud enough to bust; 
We'll knock off our lumber sawing— 
We will all be busy os 
Hip hooray and hip hurrahing! 


Some day, eg KD you'll come back 
From your jobs of such a number, 
Building mills and laying track, 
Showing Frenchmen how to lumber. 
We will want to hear you tell, 
Tell the whole enduring story, 
Then we lumbermen will igo Bo 
For you covered us with glory! 


Last night we went over to the Hotel Utica and 
rotated for the Rotarians. President Clarence 
W. Hitchcock presided and Bob Fraser and Stanley 
Gilbert led the applause. Stanley is the manu- 
facturing manager for the Charles C. Kellogg & 
Sons Co. and can manufacture almost anything, 
including applause. Harry Burt, of the Skillings, 


Whitney & Barnes Lumber Co., of Ogdensburg, 
also done noble. Harry sells lumber up, down 
and around New York State, and if the man who 
wrote the song ‘‘Smiles’’ ever saw him he’d 
write another one, and better. 





RANDOM 

Save what you can, and can what you save. 

Think before you act, and think what others will 
think. 

The world is laying down its arms and the spruce 
workers their peavies. 

Mr. Wilson couldn’t fake the White House with 
him, but he has the Colonel. 

Piece-stuff may get cheaper, but we observe 
that board is about the same. 


The man who isn’t optimistic now must have 
been awful to live with before. 


Of course a hotel can hardly call itself fireproof 
unless it also uses quill toothpicks. 

Now our lumberjacks can come home and make 
the lumber over here for over there. . 


The man who is waiting for lumber to come 
down might read the butter and egg market. 

In nineteen-nineteen we hope our good luck and 
bad luck will be at least as good as fifty-fifty. 

About the best league of nations the world could 
have would be the British and American navies. 

Perhaps no traveling man was ever President, 
but we have a President who is a traveling man. 

But we fear that a lot of oratory that was shut 
off by the influenza ban is just awaiting its chance, 

Before you close up your books for the year we 
modestly suggest that you invest in a few of ours. 

There is only one thing better than wishing some- 
one a merry Christmas, and that is making him 
one. 

We have got to go on feeding Europe, with one 
important difference: Europe has to pay for it 
now. 

George Taylor is back in town, and we suppose 
he and J. Ham Lewis will soon hold a get-together 
meeting. 

Many of us come to the end of the day feeling 
that there is another piece of bad road that we 
got over. 

When it comes to being interviewed, the crown 
prince seems to want to be the J. Ham Lewis of 
Germany. 

If the Government takes over the telegraph com- 
panies we hope that a message won’t take over a 
day or two. 

The kaiser thought he was going to issue the 
invitations to the peace conference, and he didn’t 
even get one. 

England will have the largest navy in the world, 
and America second. And probably Robert Dollar 
will come third. 

The British have occupied Cologne. If the 
Americans had, they would probably have changed 
its name to Spearmint. 


You can get a person on the long distance 
cheaper now than you used to, unless you value 
your time at something. 

Among other things the lumbermen of America 
would be glad to build in Europe is a nice, sharp 
picket fence around the ex-kaiser. 

The world now needs reconstruction, and we 
wish to call the attention of the world to the fact 
that that is the business we are in. 


History may be able to decide who started this 
war, but it will never be able to decide whether 
Tom Marshall was President or not. 


In Portugal some folks thought that the way 
to get more liberty was to shoot a republican 
president. ‘‘Portu‘gese’’’ is right. 

In Dallas the street commissioner has put a ban 
on wood paving block. One regrettable thing about 
the war is that it has developed the ban habit. 

The good thing about it is that. not only will a 
lot of people remember Al Flournoy, but they will 
also remember what a lot of joy he gave the world. 

They say that that Yankee sailor at Tampico 
was shot by the Mexicans because he refused to 
‘‘treat.’’? If this becomes a custom, heaven help 
the Scotch. 


A press dispatch says that women have been 
making trouble for the uncrowned prince. Is this 
an attempt of the prince’s press agent to work up 
sympathy for him? 

The Southern Illinois retail lumbermen at their 
convention round table are going to discuss ‘‘ How 
I Made My First Dollar.’’ The trouble is that a 
lot of us haven’t made it yet. 
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WHAT IS TRANSPIRING AT WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from Page 42D) 


would be better to solve so great a problem in the 
light of definite knowledge. 


One important result of the authorization of 
such a test, Mr. McAdoo said, would be to take 
the railroad question out of the next presidential 
campaign. He added that the railroad problem is 
an economic one of vital importance and can not 
properly be solved in the heat of a political cam- 
paign. Further he declared: 


Some people say we have scrambled the railroads 
and will have great difficulty in unscrambling them. 
This is not true. We have made certain consolida- 
tions which are working to the convenience of ship- 
pers and the traveling public. For example, an order 
was issued under which Baltimore & Ohio passenger 
trains enter the big Pennsylvania station in New York. 
Another order can be issued on the instant forbidding 
el B. & O. to send trains into the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion, 

Karly in the administration an officer of the Gov- 
ernment at Dayton, Ohio, wrote me that by construct- 
ing twenty feet of track we could save the switching 
of war products a distance of a hundred miles or 
more, looked into it and found that what he 
said was true, Orders were given for a connection 
between the Pennsylvania and the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton tracks at Dayton. So we may be said 
to, have scrambled two roads there. Meanwhile, that 
little change has been a very great convenience to 
shippers and a real saving of time and money to the 
Government, 


No legislation in the direction of unscrambling 


the railroad situation is regarded probable or pos- 
sible at this session of Congress. 





WILL NOT ‘‘DUMP’’ SURPLUS MATERIAL 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23.—The War De- 
partment authorizes the following: 


The director of munitions hereby contradicts the 
statement in the newspapers to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment intends to put on sale at once all trucks and 
motor passenger cars that are not being used in the 
service. The fact is that all trucks owned by the Gov- 
ernment will be needed in the service for some time to 
come. In the disposal of surplus property every care 
will be taken to see that it is sold in a manner best 
a to cause as little disturbance to the trade as 
possible. 


PACKING BOXES FOR NAVY SEAPLANES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec, 23.—The Navy Depart- 
ment in an authorized statement concerning the 
work of the big navy aircraft factory at the Phila- 
delphia navy yard emphasizes the vital importance 
of the wooden ‘‘ packing box.’’? What is true of the 
navy seaplanes is true of the army airplanes. 
Here is what the Navy Department has to say about 
packing boxes for planes: 


The work on a navy seaplane does not stop with 
the final assembly. There still remains the large task 
of disassembling its paris and boxing the complete out- 
fit for overseas shipment. This work of packing in- 
cludes not only the wings, ailerons, stabilizers, rud- 
der, motors and propellers, but the hull as well. 
Strength is the most essential feature. Packed for 
overseas, the flying boats are condensed into three 
crates, the principal and largest one being the one 
containing the hull. Next in size is the box holding 
the main panels, engine pon. ailerons, and all ac- 
companying struts, stay-wires and control cables. The 
third and smallest crate holds the tail section, Hach 
part packed is tagged with its name, part number and 
location given. All wires are heavily coated with 
petrolatum and wrapped with paper, then carefully 
coiled. All other metal fittings subject to rust or cor- 
rosion are greased and, where possible wrapped. 

The packing is done by a department which does 
nothing else. About seventy-five men are kept busy 
constantly. ‘The box to hold the hull measures 46 
feet long, 10 feet high and 8% feet wide. One end is 
built in a shape that takes the long narrow tail end 
of the hull. The bottom sides and ends are built 
separately and fastened around the boat which is 
set on edge within the crate. In its construction 
3,630 board feet of lumber is used. The cubic volume 
is 3,350 feet, and the weight together with the hull 
is 12,000 pounds. The box for the long panels meas- 
ures 33x4144x9 feet, takes 1,000 square feet of lumber 
and is 72% cubic feet in volume. The smallest box, 
containing the tail surfaces, when packed and meas- 
ures 22x7x3, its volume being 557 cubic feet. Five 
hundred square feet of lumber are required to build 
it. Each box is of the knock-down type with specific 
directions stenciled on it as to how to open it. 








PLAN NATIONAL MILLWORK ASSOCIATION 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Dec. 23.—The following 
letter was sent to manufacturers of millwork in 
all parts of the country by George J. Osgood, sec- 
retary of the war service committee of the mill- 
work industry, on Dee. 11: 


The activities of your war service committee have 
put it in contact with sash and door manufacturers 
and jobbers from all sections of the country, and it is 
the universal expression of all that the profits earned 
by millwork manufacturers are less than in almost 
any other line of effort, where the same amount of 
capital and application to business is necessary. In 
inquiring into the reason for this condition, it seems to 
be the almost unanimous verdict that it is due to in- 
adequate cost information, 

At the last meeting the committee had with Mr. 


Humphrey, director of the building materials division ' 


of the War Industries Board, he made the statement 
that no industry with which he had come in contact 
seemed to need oxgenising more than ours. He spoke 
of the great good he had known to come to various 
industries thru national organization, and expressed 
the belief that a step in that direction would be a 


great benefit to mill work manufacturers, and he felt 
that some uniform cost system should be devised and 
universally adopted, that an effort should be made to 
standardize output, and expressed the conviction that a 
national association, working with the national archi- 
tectural and engineering associations, could accom- 
lish great things along that line. 

The reconstruction congress at Atlantic City em- 
phasized the value of organization, and expressed the 
hope that there was no industry that had been repre- 
sented in war work by war service committees but 
that would continue some kind of national association. 

The work for which the war service committee on 
millwork was formed is about completed, and as soon 
as the affairs of the committee can be closed it will 
automatically cease to exist. It is the desire of your 
committee before closing its office to learn if you de- 
sire to attempt the formation of a national associa- 
tion. If so, will you sign the inclosed card and return 
as soon as possible to this office? If a sufficient num- 
ber of replies are received to warrant action those 
from your district will be turned over to the men who 
are your representatives on the war service committee, 
and they will arrange a meeting at some nearby point 
where you can appoiat delegates to a national meeting, 
where such an organization as you desire can be gotten 
under way. 


The return postal card accompanying the above 
communication carried a statement expressing the 
interest of the manufacturer signing it in the 
idea of a national association of millwork manu- 
facturers and promising to send a representative 
to the district meeting upon notification of date 
and place. 

[In this connection, it should be mentioned that 
the Wholesale Sash & Door Association at its an- 
nual meeting held in Chicago Dee. 19 and 20 passed 
a resolution asking the war service committee to 
formulate a plan at earliest possible moment look- 
ing to forming a national organization. This res- 
olution appears in full in report of closing sessions 
of that meeting printed elsewhere in this issue — 
Error. } . 





REMOVES BAN ON LUMBER MATERIALS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23.—The War Trade 
Board announces that the limitations placed on 
the importation of mahogany logs and mahogany 
lumber,’ announced in War Trade Board Regula- 
tion No, 222, of Sept. 12, have been removed. Li- 
censes may now be issued freely. The War Trade 
Board also has removed import restrictions on var- 
nish gums. Import restrictions have been re- 
moved on cars, carriages and other vehicles, and 
on plants, trees, shrubs and vines. 





TO SELL SURPLUS ARMY PROPERTY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 23.—Benedict Crowell, 
assistant secretary of war and director of muni- 
tions, will supervise the disposition of all surplus 
army property acquired since April 6, 1917. He 
has appointed C, W. Hare, assistant director of 
munitions, to take active charge of the work and 
Brig. Gen. C. C. Jamieson to act as director of 
sales. These three officials will formulate the pol- 
icy on which sales will be made, taking care to 
market Government property so as to interfere 
as little as possible with business conditions. The 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers 
is working with the Government departments to 
assist in the distribution of all forest products, 
and will keep its members informed as to develop- 
ments in the work. 





UPPER PENINSULA PROSPECTS GOOD 


EscanaBa, MicH., Dec, 24.—The situation in log- 
ging and lumbering is viewed by a leading timber 
operator of this city in the following words: 


The outlook for the coming year is excellent, as a 
result of the removal of building restrictions by the 
Government. The situation for some weeks before the 
war ended was rather ticklish and jobbers were play- 
ing a waiting game. They did not want to force opera 
tions either in the camps or at the mills, as they could 
not tell what might happen, even after the war ended. 
If the war had continued thru the winter the season 
would have been the worst that the lumber industry 
had experienced in many years. 

Conditions had reached a point where the jobbers 
felt that they could not afford to pay the wages de- 
manded by the men, and besides the cost of we 
was frightfully high. While there may not be much 
of a reduction in the latter this winter, the cost of 
operating the camps is bound to come down before 
long. 

Just now the jobbers are wondering how long the 
high prices for timber and lumber are going to remain. 
If the operators only knew what conditions would be 
like six months hence they would go to work on a 
large scale, but most of them are going to operate 
conservatively for a time. It has not been an easy 
matter to market the timber, but from now on the de- 
mand will be better. Much of the building work that 
was brought to a sudden stop by the Government 
some months ago is to be resumed. Millions of dol- 
lars will be spent this winter on building projects that 
had been abandoned. 

I know of, several concerns in the upper peninsula 
that are preparing to resume operations in the woods, 
but it is a question how active they will be, as the 
timber they take out this winter may not bring suffi- 
ciently large returns to enable them to meet their 
expenses. Shortage of labor for the woods is really 
acute, and as a result the output of camps is certain 


HARDWOODS 


Basswood” 


10 cars 4-4"" No. 2 and Btr. Basswood 

(full product of log, nice stock.) 

2 cars 5-4"* No, 1 Common Basswood 
(good average widths and lengths, 

ull product of log.) 

2 cars 6-4" No. 1 Common and Better. 

2 cars 6-4"" No. 2 Common. 

3 cars 8-4" No. 1 Common and Better. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
“Famous” Shawano Connty Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill- Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 




























Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, S » Hi 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, La “a ‘Shingles which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 


our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
looring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


_{ry us ., 
Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 








20,000’ 1 1/16”x2” Clear Maple Flooring 

35,000’ 13/16”x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
1 1/16"x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 

40,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common & Better Ash 

20,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Ash 

200,000’ 5/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 

60,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 

250,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Common Beech 

14,000’ 4/4” ist & 2nd Birch 

60,000’ 4/4” Nos. | & 2 Common Birch 

500,000’ 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

225,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

65,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

75,000’ 12/4” No. 2 Common ‘ Better Elm 


0,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. & Btr. Red & White Oak 
0,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. White Oak 
5,000’ 10/4” No, 2 Com, & Btr. White Oak 


| The Kneeland-Bigelow Co.,"“vncrn” 





J 








HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 





—JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will ote attractive prices on the following 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 


2 o~ aes 19/4, 18/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. | Com. 

2 cars each o/s and 8/4 Quarter-sawn Maple 

300 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com. Btr. Map 

i —— 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 6/4 End-dried White 
aple 

60 M it 8 ‘4 No. | Common & Btr. Elm 

2 cars 10/4 No. 1 Co tr, Basswood 


\e m. ’e 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








May I919 be your 
BEST 


and may we help to make it so 
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to be curtailed, regardless of how much encouragement 
the operators may receive from favorable market 
conditions. 

As far as I can now judge the timber output in the 
upper peninsula will be the lightest it has been in 
some years, but if labor was plentiful many of the 
large concerns would take a chance and operate their 
camps on a fairly large scale. Up to this time I have 
not heard of many jobbers receiving urgent calls for 
timber, but it is still a little too early. 

In some of the Minnesota fields, especially in the 
Mesaba district, there is going to be a good deal of 
lumbering, as there is an unusual demand just now for 
lumber for reconstruction works in the areas dev- 
astated by the big fire that swept that country a few 








OREIGN 


Brokers- Agents 











JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool” 











WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS AND LUMBER 
Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 














Cable Address :: ‘‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL’ 
GLASGOW, 


CANT & KEM 9 SCOTLAND 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


Hard and Soft Woods 








Singleton, Dunn & Co. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland and 17 Gracechurch Street, London, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cable Address: Scotts, A.B,C. 5th Edition. A, Telecode Liebers 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CoO. 
Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St.,London, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““Brackridge” Glasgow, Cable Address: “ Nivarium” Londea 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 


Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal portsin 
the United Kingdom orContinent handled to the best of advantage. 








BLACK SEA TIMBER COMPANY 


Purdon Chambers, Jameson Street, Hull, Eng. 
Telegrams: Telephones:—Head Office, Central at 


““Blacsetim, Hull’. 
**Threeply, Hull’. Warehouse, “8 483 
Yard, "+ ae 


Open for business after the war to handle consignments of all kinds of 
TIMBER, HARDWOOD, 
PLYWOOD, VENEERS, Etc. Etc. 


Inquiries solicited by cable or letter, shall receive our 
most careful and prompt attention. 
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LUMBER SUPPLY WORRIES BRITAIN 


Whatever measures may be taken by the importing 
countries of Europe to prevent prices from soaring to 
too great heights, the position in the exporting coun- 
tries of Sweden, Norway, Finland and Russia next 
year in all probability will be a very strong one, in the 
common opinion of the British lumber trade. How- 
ever clever the buyer, it is pointed out, the law of 
supply and demand ultimately makes itself felt in all 
commercial transactions; and during 1919, 1920, and 
very likely also during 1921, the demands of Europe 
for softwoods will be far larger than the supplies that 
can be manufactured. This is the expressed conviction 
of British authorities. The fact that Russia, the chief 
source of supply before the war, can not for at least 
another year or two export more than a small propor- 
tion of its 1913 quantity is sufficient argument; but 
when it is remembered that the total demand for wood, 
instead of being merely normal will be two or three 
times as heavy, owing to the destruction of war, there 
can not be two opinions regarding the shortage of 
timber. 

Sweden has a very strong lumber trade combine, 
which was brought into existence in order to counter 
the effect of central buying by the Allies. The Finns 
during the early days of the war also formed a sellers’ 
union to work in coéperation with the Swedish export- 
ers; and, as it obviously is in the interest of the 
sellers in these two countries to work together as 
regards prices, the British trade naturally expects a 
combination of Swedes and Finns in order to regulate 
values. These countries are expected to be the great 
suppliers of wood during 1919. Russia will be a com- 
paratively small factor, however conditions change 
there, and America will be handicapped by the freight 
question and the long voyage. 

In view of all these facts, foresighted British mer- 
chants caution the importers that they may well hesi- 
tate before they ask the timber controller to hand over 
the purchasing to indivédual members of the trade. 
While the sellers’ position will be very strong, they 
will have to be reasonable, as they will be faced by 
a very strong buying combination. The Britishers 
expect that the sellers will get the best of the bargain, 
but see factors in the situation which will prevent undue 
inflation. Sweden does not want money, but commodi- 
ties—-and money will not always buy commodities, as 
the Swedes are learning today—and if the needs of the 
Allies for timber are unduly exploited there are ways 
of bringing the shippers to book. But private indi- 
viduals can not do this; it is only in the power of 
Governments that can enter into commercial arrange- 
ments. Trade on the “compensation system” has made 
great strides during the war, and for the first year of 
peace the main conditions will not be materially 
changed, 

These few considerations are advanced by the leaders 
of British lumber trade as arguments for the preserva- 
tion of the system of central buying for a time. Dis- 
tribution, however, is a different proposition. At 
present, as has previously been explained in these 
columns, the Government controls both importation 
and distribution ; but now that the strict regulations 
of war times are no longer thought necessary, the 
question of distribution is a thorn in the side of the 
British lumber trade. The Government, however, is 
showing a tendency toward leniency to the trade, and 
it is expected that this matter of distribution will 
soon be settled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 





USE OF METRIC SYSTEM RECOMMENDED 


The more extensive use of the metric system in the 
trade and commerce of the United States is recom- 
mended in a resolution recently adopted by the United 
States section of the International High Commission, 
in which it expresses the opinion that the adoption of 
that system would be productive of great advantage 
in the commercial relations of the country with the 
other American republics especially, but also with 
other countries generally. 

The commission regards this subject as of particular 
importance, pointing out that one of the main obstacles 
to documentary uniformity as between the United 
States and Latin America is to be found in the fact 
that the United States does not make the use of the 
metric system obligatory, and consequently its con- 
sular documents have to allow the use of that system 


_ Inerely as optional. Any uniform system of classifying 


merchandise, however, will require on the part of the 
United States thorogoing and complete adherence to 
the metric system. 

Of more importance than statistical and administra- 
tive questions is the use of the metric system in trade, 
according to the commission. Now that the United 
States is being drawn into closer and more vital 
commercial relations with the rest of the world, and 
particularly with Latin America, manufacturers and 
exporters will be obliged to meet the demands of their 
prospective customers in a somewhat more accommo- 
dating frame of mind than hitherto. Only the English- 
speaking nations still have to adopt the metric system 
of weights and measures, and among them the British 
Empire, or at least Great Britain, seems to be giving 
serious consideration to the necessity of making a 
change. 

Numerous opportunities necessarily are allowed by 
American manufacturers to pass by because of their 
inability to supply goods measured and weighed ac- 
cording to the metric system. The subject has now 
assumed a most practical character in the minds of 
those who plan for extended foreign trade in the 
future, Among these are the lumbermen who have 
realized the usefulness to their trade with France, 
Belgium and Italy, for instance, of speaking in the 


terms used on those markets and producing the sizes 
of lumber and timbers standard there. The metric 
system is that used in nearly all the great markets to 
which the lumber exporter caters, and its adoption 
therefore is a subject that calls for his serious consid- 
eration. 


COLLECTIVE SELLING IS NECESSARY 


The only way in which American manufacturers can 
get their products into France and Belgium during the 
reconstruction period is thru collective selling, declared 
Pierce Williams, commercial attache to the American 
embassy in Paris, at a recent interview in New York. 
Mr. Williams has returned from abroad to this country 
to lay before the Department of Commerce and later 
before business men generally the results of ten months’ 
study of French and Belgian business problems. 

The industrial devastation in northern France is 
not as great as was at first thought, said Mr. Williams, 
probably because the Germans preserved those indus- 
tries which would be most useful to them and operated 
them to the last. On the subject of commercial rela- 
tions with these countries, Mr. Williams said: 


The American business man must bear one thing in 
mind, and that is that he must do his future trading 
with France and Belgium on a new basis. Formerly all 
he had to do was to turn out some products for which 
there was a good demand and send representatives over 
to France and open up for business. In the future, 
however, he must resort to collective selling or group 
bargaining. 

The French Government as far back as 1916 studied 
the economic condition of the country and decided that 
the only way for the Government to do its purchasing 
was on the collective plan. American business men 
must combine on this side of the water, as they are 
permitted to do under the Webb law, and open a con- 
solidated agency or bureau in France, preferably in 
Paris. All sorts of goods could be sold thru this 
agency and French demand and American supply would 
thus meet at one point and both countries would gain 
a mutual advantage in that quick decisions could be 
made on what was most needed. If each American 
business firm sends representatives to France to try 
to sell individually, we shall get nowhere, 








FOREIGN REGULATION OF IMPORTS 


According to a recent issue of Le Journal Officiel, 
the organ of the French Government, the Allied govern- 
ments, in order to insure the equitable distribution and 
utilization of raw materials purchased abroad, have 
taken steps to centralize and control more fully than 
before planned the various requests for purchases of 
such merchandise. The announcement reads in part: 


With respect to merchandise likely to be required by 
the Allied countries, the United States Government 
has decided that requests for such merchandise will be 
considered only when emanating from the govern- 
ments of such Allied countries or from associations 
working under their control. 

To this end regulations have been adopted to cen- 
tralize orders, at the beginning, orders other than 
those of the Government to be given to manufacturers 
either in the United States or in England. These 
regulations will be applied later on to purchases in 
other countries. 

Centralizing organizations, working under the con- 
trol of the various ministries, have been formed whose 
objects shall be to send orders to foreign countries. 
Following the nature of the goods to be ordered, these 
organizations will (1) either buy said merchandise 
under their own names, and upon its arrival in France 
distribute it among those designated by the inter- 
ministerial committees or commissions by which said 
merchandise is controlled, or (2) group orders which 
call for the same articles or are to be manufactured at 
the same place and see to it that they are filled accord- 
ing to regulations existing in the country of their 
manufacture. 

All requests for the purchase of merchandise, the 
importation of which is thus centralized, must there- 
fore be made to these centralizing associations. 

The Department of General Organization and Pro- 
duction; the Department of Metallurgical Products, 
and the technical branches of the Ministry of Com- 
merce are charged respectively with the duty of pre- 
paring the programs or schedules of purchases probably 
required from abroad, which they shall submit for ap- 
proval to the Department of Foreign Supplies of the 
“Sous-Secretariat d’Etat du Commerce.” These de- 
partments shall receive from the centralizing organi- 
zations the purchase orders to be placed abroad, will 
obtain the visa of the Department of Foreign Sup- 
plies and report the orders to the proper French mis- 
sions. 

Incidentally it may be stated that the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris looks at this measure 
as particularly prejudicial to Franco-American com- 
mercial relations for a variety of reasons, and has 
taken steps to have it modified in several particulars. 





WOOD CONSTRUCTION TO REPLACE STONE 


That the stone construction which before the war 
was so extensively used in France, Belgium and Italy 
is a thing of the past and that lumber hereafter will 
be the popular building material in these countries is 
the opinion of W. E. Minter, president of the Hunting- 
ton Lumber & Supply Co., housing specialist, who has 
been called to Europe by the French Government to 
assist it in the formulation of its reconstruction plans. 

None of these countries has been a very great mar- 
ket for building lumber, for the reason that stone was 
the accepted construction material, not only for public 
buildings and dwellings but even for barns and other 
farm houses. Speaking on this matter, Mr. Minter 
said that he naturally is interested in seeing as much 
lumber as possible put into the reconstruction, rather 
than to let the people go back to building as they 
were accustomed to, with stone and brick. This con- 
struction, he said, has been due to the fact that lum- 
ber in the past has been scarce in these sections and 
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labor cheap; but the situation now is reversing itself. 
Labor prices never will return to their low pre-war 
level, and lumber will be much easier to procure, now 
that the whole timber producing world finally is turn- 
ing its eyes seriously toward the opportunities that the 
European markets offer. 

The country will be rebuilt largely by lumber, intro- 
ducing this material effectively, and chances are good, 
if lumbermen will follow them up, that lumber hence- 
forth will be the accepted material for building con- 
struction. 





THE WORLD’S SUPPLY OF GOLD 


Joseph Kitchen, a prominent British statistician, 
has compiled statistics relating to the world’s stock of 
gold money which are of particular interest in view 
of the inquiry into the gold question recently inaugu- 
rated. The figures that are appended show the growth 
of the stock of gold since the end of 1913: 


(In millions of pounds) 
Dec. July June June June June 
ot; 23, 30, $30, 30, 80, 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Stock of gold in: 
Banks of France, 
Russia, Ger- 
many and 
England .... 396 442 515 558 566 557 
Other State banks 
and treasuries 
(except U. S.).. 340 3840 3870 420 490 550 
U. S. Treasury... 266 260 280 371 495 520 
Total State banks 
and treasuries. .1,002 1,042 1,165 1,349 1,551 1,627 
In private banks 
andin the hands 
of the public (by 
difference) .... 593 588 535 426 299 2838 
Total stock of gold 
money (exclud- 
ing India and 
TORUOED 0.5.s:0:3-0.0 1,595 1,630 1,700 1,775 1,850 1,910 
Of which in the 
United States.. 396° 389 410 501 635 633 
Equal to (of the 
WHOLE) j-655 04:40 25% 24% 24% 28% 34% 33% 
A point to note is that during the period covered by 
these figures—which is practically the period of the war 
—the total stock of gold money has increased by £315,- 
000,000, while the State banks and treasuries have in- 
creased their stock by £625,000,000, or about twice as 
much, the difference having come partly out of the 
private banks, but mainly out of the pockets of the 
public. The figures are based on the returns of the 
world’s output, with due allowance for the gold ab- 
sorbed by the industries and by India and Egypt. 
A second table shows the fluctuations in the figures 
in five different periods : 
Private banks 
State banks and in cir- Stock of 
and culation (by gold 
treasuries. difference). money. 
Increase — Net or 


7 months to July 


Dey, UES <.s.050 40,000,000 5,000,000 35,000,000 
11 months to June 
BO). DONO. 2: ¢:673.0-5 123,000,000 53,000,000 70,000,000 
Year to June 30, 
Be wa etocs sears 184,000,000 109,000,000 75,000,000 
Year to June 30, 
BOT ocsca sc0resec 202,000,000 127,000,000 75,000,000 
Year to June 30, 
aaah nie eis 76,000,000 16,000,000 60,000,000 
OEAUG «64-0200 625,000,000 310,000,000 315,000,000 


At Dec. 31, 1913, 63 percent of the total stock of gold 
money was in State banks and treasuries and 37 percent 
in the hands of private banks and the public, while at 
June 30, 1918, the proportions were 85 percent and 15 
percent. The proportion in the hands of the public 
apart from private banks probably was about 30 per- 
cent before the war, mainly in France, Germany, the 
United States, the United Kingdom and Russia; while 
today it must be far smaller than the 15 percent men- 
tioned above, and most of that smaller amount must be 
hoarded. It may be that for some years gold will not 
be allowed to circulate freely in European countries for 
internal purposes, for the amount of gold required by 
the central banks as a basis of their note circulation 
and the structure of credit it will have to support will 
be very great. 


VALUABLE SERVICE TO EXPORTER 


The lumber manufacturer or wholesaler who under- 
takes to export to foreign markets without first equip- 
ping himself with a practical knowledge of trade con- 
ditions, marketing methods and credit facilities in 
these markets, and of the business laws of the country 
etc., has but a meager chance to meet with success in 
his venture. Practical information on these matters 
is vital to his business, and he should avail himself 
of every source to increase his acquaintance with the 
conditions and trading customs in the market he seeks. 
Adequate banking connections with the foreign market 
are of utmost importance, and provision for this should 
be one of the very first steps taken by the intending 
exporter. 

The First National Bank of Boston is a great finan- 
cial institution that is well equipped to meet every 
need of the exporter in this direction. This is one of 
the oldest and strongest banks in the country, with 
capital, surplus and profits of $27,000,000 and with 
total resources amounting to over $250,000,000. The 
feature of this bank is its foreign department, expertly 
organized and equipped in every detail to handle the 
lumber exporter’s foreign business intelligently and 
efficiently. The efficiency of its foreign department 
is the result of intelligent growth during a period of 
twenty years. The management has been steadily de- 
veloped by the addition of trained experts, capable of 
handling every type of foreign transaction promptly 
and accurately. The bank maintains a branch in 
Buenos Aires, and is constantly in close touch with all 
other parts of South America. This is particularly 
of interest to the lumberman exporting to the South 
American countries, who by entrusting his financial 











matters to the care of this bank is assured of all pos- 
sible protection. 

This bank also is closely affiliated with leading bank- 
ing institutions thruout the world, and no matter 
where the exporter dispatches his cargoes its service 
is always available. Its facilities for collecting and 
disseminating trade information regarding foreign 
markets that will prove especially helpful to the ex- 
porter alone are an outstanding feature of this bank’s 
manifold services. The business-meaning exporter who 
desires pertinent information on foreign markets to 
guide his business transactions and a maximum ef pro- 
tection in his deals should not fail to get into touch 
with the First National Bank of Boston. 





AMERICAN ABROAD HONORED 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 80.—W. J. Drewry, the 
European representative of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, has been appointed chief inspector of United 
States timber supplies for the forces in Great Britain 
and Europe. Mr. Drewry has been for some time asso- 
ciated with the American Army in England, having re 
ceived appreciation from the headquarters in London 
for the work done by him since he has been in charge 
of its depot in Slough. Until peace is finally declared 
and the censor ceases to loom large and formidable 
to our correspondents abroad little can be told of the 
wonderful work and far-sightedness of the American 
Government’s achievements in Burepe, but when 
tongues and pens are freed Mr. Drewry assures that 
America shall have cause for added pride in the great 
and altruistic vision of those looking after not only 
their own country but the welfare of those less for 
tunate countries which have been included in the war 
zone. 





~~ 


IMPORTATION OF WOOD FROM CANADA 


The War Trade Board announces that the restriction 
placed by W. T. B. R. 284, issued Oct. 21, 1918, as 
amended by W. T. B. R. 318, issued Nov. 13, 1918, 
on the importation of wood, as classified under Para 
graph 647 of the Tariff Act of 1913, except cedar and 
balsa wood, and also the restriction placed by W. T. 
B. R. 2738, issued Oct. 17, 1918, on the importation 
of balsa wood, have been modified to permit the issu- 
ance of licenses for the importation of all wood there- 
in described, when originating in Canada and coming 
by any means of transportation. Import licenses, 
therefore, may now be issued for ocean shipments. 





NOVEMBER FOREIGN TRADE INCREASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23.—Reports to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, show that American foreign trade in 
November showed a considerable increase, both in 
exports and imports. November exports aggregated 
$522,000,000, compared with $503,000,000 in October 
and $487,000,000 in November of last year. Imports 
for November aggregated $251,000,000, against $247,- 
000,000 in October and $221,000,000 in November, 
1917. 

Imports for the eleven months ending with November 
were valued at $2,821,000,000, compared with $2,725, 
000,000 during the same period of last year. 

Exports for the eleven-month period of 1918 aggre 
gated $5,585,000,000, against $5,633,000,000, a general 
decrease of $48,000,000. It is estimated that the total 
value of American exports for the calendar year will 
go considerably above $6,000,000,000, while imports 
will reach a figure above $3,000,000,000. 





INQUIRIES PERTAINING TO FOREIGN FIELDS 


RUSSIAN TIMBER AND TIMBERLANDS 


Can you inform us what woods are the most abun- 
ant in Russia; also what the approximate cost of 
stumpage would be? Further, we would appreciate 
your suggestion as how to get in touch with some 
Russian timber owners.—INQuiry No, 5. 

[The inquiry does not indicate in what section of 
Russia or Siberia the inquirer is most interested; but 
we take it to be the North, at present the home of the 
Russian lumber industry. The principal woods of this 
forest belt are northern pine (Pinus sylvestris, known 
in this country as Scotch pine, but shipped abroad 
under the name of Baltic redwood); red fir (Pinus 
cembris) and spruce or white fir (Picae ewcelsa, shipped 
abroad under the name of Baltic white wood). Birch, 
poplar and alder are also found in considerable quan- 
tities. The predominance of northern pine in this 
great forest belt is apparent from the statistics of the 
export trade from the White Sea ports before the war, 
when about 65 percent of the wood shipped was north- 
ern pine, 32 percent spruce and white fir, and 3 percent 
larch. In some sections, for instance the Petchora, 
fir (Pinus cembris) predominates, being in some cases 
nearly half of the stand; and pine is second in quan- 
tity, with a sprinkling of larch, cedar, birch and aspen. 
Northern pine, however, is the chief wood of the Rus 
sian forests of the North. 

As to stumpage prices, under the present chaotic 
industrial conditions in Russia there appears to be no 
fixed valuation of this sort of property. During the 
early days of the Bolshevik regime foreign interests, 
especially German, but also Swedish and some Amer- 
ican, bought up a large number of sawmills and great 
tracts of forest land at sacrifice prices, the totally 
ruined and panicky Russian owners being glad to get 
practically anything at all for their stumpage. It 
seems extremely doubtful, however, if these deals will 
stand after the country once more has been reorgan- 
ized. Sentiment in Russia seems strong against allow- 
ing the Germans to keep what they have acquired 
thru thus taking advantage of Russia’s misfortunes and 
consequently hereafter to monopolize the timber trade 
of the country, and very likely these properties will 
be reverted to the State, as soon as a central authority 














is established. Unquestionably the wisest thing to do 
is to postpone any intended Russian timber deals until 
then, but to be on the alert, ready to step in at the 
psychological moment. 

Consider the former distribution of Russian forest 
lands. Out of the ascertained total of 345,000,000 
acres of forest lands in European Russia, 214,000,000, 
or 61.8 percent of the total, belonged to the State be- 
fore the revolution upset the former order of things; 
88,000,000 acres, or 25.6 percent, to individuals; 26,- 
000,000, or 7.6 percent, to the peasants,-and 11,000,000, 
or 3.2 percent, to the crown—that is, to the members 
of the reigning family personally—leaving 6,000,000 
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LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Inc. 


Exporters and Sales Agents of 


Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S, A. 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
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HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long - Knight Lumber Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A, 








Cable Address 


General Sales and Export Office, 
* Lignis 


11 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
Brown Brothers Company 


Manufacturers 
“ ”? B d Hickory, Oak and Ash 
Buttcut aNd Dimension Stock, Plank 
High Grade Second Growth White Hickory—A Specialty 
Sawed Free and Clear of Defects. 








Memphis, 11 Broadway, Gainesville, 

Tennessee, ew Yor Florida. 
Look for fl PB It guaran- 
this Brand tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 
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Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


veal 


Our Service is Prompt. 
Let us prove it today. 
Manufacturers and 


Rumley-Allison Wholesale Dealers 
aiussaicce- Lumber Company 


Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
Hull, ("yscsloce*) Ala. 


Telegraph via 
uscaloosa. 








The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida H 

Shingles in Yellow Pine Lumber 
pth and Piling up to 100 feet 


mixed cars. 
\ 7 


An Excellent’ Western Soft Pin 
in 1x6", 8, 10° & 12" No. 2, I edia Shi 
No. 3 & No.4 Common for Mm te pment 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine Lath. 











The John C. King Lumber Co., 814,An. fn, te, 


Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 








Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 











The Planters Lumber Co. i 


Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 


BAND SAWED 


' ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
ouldings 











Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods ' 











acres, or 1.8 percent, to be classified under diverse 
headings, including the church. The future division 
of these forest lands is not easily foretold, but it is 
probable that the former holdings of the State, the 
crown and the church, as well as those of the now 
ousted and ruined landed proprietors, will be consoli- 
dated and reverted to the Government then in power, 
which will then sell, lease or otherwise dispose of great 
tracts to intending exploiters by some sort of arrange- 
ment under which the lumber industry will thrive and 
expand, instead of being oppressed by foolish regula- 
tions, burdensome taxes and ruinous obligations, as 
under the rule of the czars. 

It is principally to the lumber industry that Rus- 
sian economists look for the financial rehabilitation of 
the nation, and it is mostly to foreign capital that the 
country looks for the exploitation of its forest re- 
sources. In view of its importance to the future eco- 
nomic life of the nation, the lumber industry is cer- 
tain to receive every encouragement for its expansion, 
and many concessions will be made to attract foreign 
capital. The cost of stumpage and the taxes assuredly 
will be low, as the Government no doubt will be wise 
enough not to seek financial rehabilitation for the 
country thru high costs to and high taxes on its key 
industries, but rather thru industrial development and 
flow of commerce, 

At this uncertain time to enter into profitable 
negotiations for the purchase of Russian timber land, 
or even to find owners, with a view thereto, would be 
quite impossible; but watchful waiting will be the 
best policy. It should be desirable for the interested 
concern, as soon as conditions there clear up, to send a 
personal representative to Russia to investigate condi- 
tions from the concern’s viewpoint, and if satisfied 
with the opportunities select a well located tract and 
handle negotiations on the spot.—Ep1ror. ] 





HEAVY EXPORTS FROM NEW ORLEANS 

NEw OrLEANS, LA., Dec. 23.—Exports from New Or- 
leans for the last six days included practically three- 
quarters of a million feet of lumber, the great bulk 
moving to “other American” ports—Canal Zone, Mex- 
ico, Jamaica and Central America. The summary 
follows: 


Cristobal and Bocas del Toro, 427,554 feet; Vera 
Cruz and Tampico, 257,008 feet; Kingston, Jamaica, 
89,153 feet; Ceiba, 51,104 feet; Falmouth, England, 
1,170 pieces gum lumber, 729 pieces cypress lumber ; 
Belize, B. H., 3,302 pieces lumber; Guadalupe, 6,414 
pieces pine lumber ; 16,300 oak headings ; Porto Rico, 21 
tons shooks; Christiania, Norway, 1,366 bundles, 7,312 
pieces oak lumber, 3,321 pieces pine lumber, 545 
bundles hickory billets; New York (coastwise ship- 
ments), 5,000 bundles staves, 139 bundles oars, 

Owing to the pressure of other export freights, pre- 


vailing high rates and acute shortage of tonnage, there 
has been little chance as yet for redevelopment of 
export lumber business. The movement to Latin Amer- 
ica would be very much larger were tonnage available, 
it is asserted. The movement transatlanfic is of 
course infiuenced by other considerations—reconstruc- 
tion plans abroad, for example—but it is certain that 
export lumber shipments would register marked and 
prompt increase were ships available. 

Export freight of all descriptions is accumulating 
here in such volume that serious congestion is threat- 
ened. There are said to be about 1,000 loaded cars 
tied up already. At a meeting of business men, city 
officials and others, resolutions were adopted urging the 
Federal Shipping Board to assign additional ships to 
New Orleans to move the accumulation and relieve 
traffic congestion. 

A. J. Higgins, president of the A. J. Higgins Lumber 
& Export Co., Inc., of New Orleans, has announced the 
addition to that organization of A. Milch, who is recog- 
nized as one of the most competent export lumbermen 
in the South and who is one of the most universally 
liked by manufacturers in that section. Mr. Milch 
for a good many years has been located at Beaumont, 
Tex., having had charge there of the office of the 
Standard Export Lumber Co. up to the time that the 
lumber export business was practically cut off on ac- 
count of the war. Mr. Higgins announces that his 
company will open a Texas office at Beaumont, of which 
Mr. Milch will have charge and to which office he will 
give the major part of his time. 


A SPECIALIST IN SOUTHERN PINE 


EVERGREEN, ALA., Dec. 23.—A recent addition to 
wholesale business of this section is R. J. Me- 
Creary, of this city, who makes a specialty of han- 
dling southern pine lumber and timbers, particu- 
larly railroad and car material and other strue- 
tural timbers. While Mr. McCreary has been 
in the game only since 1915 he has been suc- 
cessful, disposing of the output of a number of 
first class mills in this territory with which he has 
connections. Previous to entering the wholesale 
business he was for nine years connected in various 
capacities with the Horse Shoe Lumber Co., of 
River Falls, Ala., and the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
of Chapman, Ala. While the volume of work he 
has done so far is not large, compared with that 
done by the larger wholesalers, nevertheless Mr. 
McCreary believes that by pursuing a conservative 
course he can build up a big trade with railroads 
and industrial concerns where worth while service 
will be appreciated and accordingly recognized. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Conditions are quiet in the millwork trade, as is to 
be expected at the holiday season, but there is an 
undertone of confidence that there will be a decided 
“picking up” soon after the first of the year. The 
sash and door men who attended the annual meeting 
of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association held in 
Chicago last week are anything but pessimistic over the 
outlook for next year’s trade, tho admitting that there 
are problems and difficulties to be overcome. In 
passing, it is not out of place to mention here that 
action was taken at that meeting looking to the forma- 
tion of a national association of sash and door manu- 
facturers. Details concerning same will be found in 
the detailed report of the convention appearing else- 
where in this issue. 

Stocks are reported low all along the line from 
manufacturer to retailer. Indications point to a good 
volume of inquiries and orders for special work in the 
near future, as architects report a marked increase in 
commissions to prepare plans and specifications for 
residence work. 

Prices hold firm, and nothing else could be looked for 
under existing conditions as regards costs of labor and 
materials. Shop lumber is “roosting high” and shows 
no inclination to seek terra firma. Window glass like- 
wise is exploring the upper altitudes, and with lessened 
production in prospect for the coming year, and an 
unquestionably greatly increased outlet, it will be 
strange if higher lists do not prevail before a great 
while. Therefore manufacturers who are thinking of 
reducing selling prices on any item for the purpose of 
stimulating sales will do well to think twice, sit tight, 
and maintain prices at a basis that will yield a proper 
profit. 

J. C. Dean, president of the Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., has favored the AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN 
with an expression of his views upon the general situa- 
tion, which, it will be noted, are of the prevailing 
optimistic cast as regards demand, and he cites excel- 
lent reasons why prices are likely to rule firm all along 
the line. He says: 

“We can see no reason to expect lower prices, inas- 
much as practically all kinds of lumber, with the pos- 
sible exception of some hardwoods, are holding firm. 
We cannot expect lower prices on window glass to 
prevail, as the manufacturers have recently got to- 
gether and decided on a continuance of the 50 percent 
curtailment, and in our opinion the demand will be 
far in excess of the output. The labor leaders have 
made it very clear that they will tolerate no reduction 
in the wage scale. We, therefore, can see nothing in 
the situation on which to base a prediction that lower 
prices will prevail. 

“The demand is good in this territory, especially for 


stock items of sash and doors, and has been good since . 


the day building restrictions were withdrawn, and local 
architects report that they are working overtime. 


Reports from Minneapolis and St. Paul are to the 
effect that manufacturers have every reason for con- 
fidence in the future. Retailers are asking for prices 
in anticipation of building projects that are being 
estimated for the early spring, and a good volume of 
country building is already assured, presaging an 
active season to follow the stagnation of the past 
months, The factories have little business actually 
booked as yet and are running conservatively, but are 
stocking up on regular sizes in expectation of a good 
country trade opening within sixty days or so. 

The principal door factories of Buffalo, N. ¥., are 
closing down this week for inventory and overhauling 
of machinery, with expectation of reépening imme- 
diately after the beginning of the new year. Trade has 
been so poor of late that it is not believed that much 
will be lost by following the annual custom. The pre- 
vailing opinion in the trade is that business will be 
fairly good next spring. 

Advices from St. Louis state that reports at the 
planing mill listing bureau indicate that the building 
trade is beginning to improve materially, as despite 
the holidays there has been a fair volume of inquiries. 

The output of finished doors is reported light at the 
factories connected with the California white and 
sugar pine mills. There is renewed inquiry for the 
white pine door stock, which is turned out together 
with open sash in the cutting-up shops of these plants. 


MISSISSIPPI COMPANY KEEPS GROWING 


JACKSON, Miss., Dec. 26.—An amendment has 
been filed to the charter of incorporation of the 
Central Lumber Co. of Jackson, increasing the 
capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000. Action to 
this end was voted by the stockholders on Dee. 16. 

Increase of the capital stock of this progressive 
wholesale and retail lumber company is a natural! 
consequence of its constant growth, the annual gross 
business of the company now running high into the 
hundred thousands. President Currie declared to a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
in its building material department alone his com- 
pany has done for the past six months a volume of 
business at the rate of $400,000 annually. This, 
he believes, is the largest amount of such business 
handled in the State of Mississippi. 

President Currie is a live wire in Jackson outside 
of his office. He is a prominent Rotarian and inter- 
ested in many civic enterprises. The business has 
expanded constantly under his direction and now a 
large volume of southern pine is handled in a whole- 
sale as well as in a retail way. T. H. Thomas is 
sales manager. 
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Lumber Transportation 








I. C. C. DECISIONS IN LUMBER CASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed the com- 
plaint filed Oct. 24, 1917, by the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago and others against the Ann 
Arbor Railroad Co. et al, which attacked as un- 
reasonable and unduly ‘prejudicial the carload 
rates on lumber from Chicago to points in Central 
Freight Association territory and Eastern Trunk 
Line territory. While finding a maladjustment of 
lumber rates in the territory covered and showing 
by comparison that the rates from Chicago and 
St. Louis unquestionably favored the latter city, 
the commission held: 

1. Effective June 25, 1918, the director general of 
railroads, in exercise of powers conferred upon the 
President by the Federal control act, initiated rates 
higher than those complained of. Rates so initiated 
can only be reviewed by us upon complaint as pre- 
scribed in the Federal control act. 

2. Complainant, altho given an opportunity to 
bring in the director general as an additional defend- 
ant, has not taken such action. 

In this connection the commission states that 
‘effective Oct. 22, 1918, the rates from Chicago 
were further modified, and the present rates are 
apparently satisfactory to the complainant. ’’ 

Attention is directed to the order of March 12, 
1918, subsequent to the hearing in this case, issued 
in the 15 percent case, ‘‘providing, among other 
things, that the carriers might increase their com- 
modity rates on lumber and forest products in 
Official Classification territory, including joint 
rates between Official Classification territory on 
the one hand and southeastern territory, the South- 
west and points on or east of the Missouri River 
on the other, by 1 cent per 100 pounds.’’ 

‘¢Assuming that the carriers will avail them- 
selves of the permission given in the order, of 
March 12,’’ continues the commission, ‘‘it is ap- 
parent that the relationship of lumber rates will 
still be unduly prejudicial to Chicago, altho in less 
degree than at present.’’ 

The commission also has dismissed Docket No. 
9555—Crossett Lumber Co. (Ine.) vs. Arkansas & 
Louisiana Midland Railway Co. et al.—involving 
the reasonableness of rates on lumber in carloads 
from Crossett, Ark., to Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Ottawa, Ont., and other eastern des- 
tinations. The commission finds that the rates 
complained of are reasonable, The complaint also 
alleges undue prejudice, and the commission finds 
it was not damaged thereby. The undue preju- 
dice has now been removed. 

Another complaint dismissed was docketed as 
No. 7295—Byrd-Matthews Lumber Co. et. al. vs. 
Gainesville Northwestern Railroad Co. et al.— 
involving the reasonableness of rates on lumber 
from Helen, Ga., to points in Trunk Line and New 
England territories. It is held that the rates 
complained of were not shown to have been unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial, and that the rates 
to the Virginia cities were unprejudicial. In 
this connection it is held that the complainants 
were not shown to have been damaged, and rep- 
aration is denied. Complainant in this case also 
failed to make the director’ general of railroads a 
defendant, 


In docket No. 10008—Stevens-Eaton Co. vs. Tal- 
lulah Falls Railway Co. et al.—involving rate 
charged on a carload of rough lumber shipped 
from Prentiss, N. C., to Bayonne, N. J., the com- 
mission held that the carriers should "have per- 
mitted diversion at Potomac Yard, Va., and has 
awarded $36.19 reparation, with interest. 


Reparation in the sum of $6.77, with interest, is 
awarded the Page & Hill Co., of Minneapolis, on a 
carload of cedar posts shipped from Boy River to 
at ee Minn., and shown to have been mis- 
route 


The commission has rendered this decision in 
Docket No. 7055—Grand Trunk Railway Co. of 


Canada—ownership and operation of Detroit River 
car ferries: 


1. That the existence of paralleling rail lines of 
petitioner and paralleling all-rail routes in which peti- 
tioner participates makes it possible for petitioner to 
compete with its ferryboats. 

2. That the existing specified service by water is 
being operated in the interest of the public and is of 
advantage to the convenience and commerce of the 
people, and that an extension thereof will neither ex- 
clude, prevent nor reduce competition on the route by 
water under consideration. 


The Grand Trunk filed petition to continue the 


ownership and operation of its car ferries under 


pot provisions of Section 5 of the Panama Canal 
ct. 


CARS TO BE RETURNED TO OWNING ROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23.—The car service sec- 
tion of the Railroad Administration is beginning to 
direct roads to return box cars belonging to other 
roads. General instructions to all railroads covering 
certain cars of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road 
follow: 


The following box cars owned Dy, the Cienee, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and stencilled C., M. & St. P. are 
to be returned to owners at once for reassignment : 
Series 22668 to 23144; Series 23500 to 23698; Series 
42000 to 47498 ; Series 47500 to 51898. 

Roads on which these cars locate may load them to 
any point on the C., M. & St. P., but in the absence of 
such loading cars will be ‘billed empty to owners via 
the most direct route. Billing on which cars move 
empty will show the following notation : 

“Authority car service section bulletin CS-85 home to 
— for reassignment, not to be diverted or mis- 
use 

Further, all roads will maintain check for a period of 
ninety days to secure prompt return of cars to owners. 





AVOIDING DUPLICATE CLAIM PAYMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec, 23.—The Railroad Adminis- 
tration today called attention to a recent circular ad- 
dressed to all freight claim agents by the claims and 
property protection section with regard to damage 
claims. It follows: 

“Inquiry develops that many of the railroads under 
Federal control do not register claims against the 
billing, while others employ forces at considerable 
expense for this purpose. 

“General Order 41 provides that loss and damage 
freight claims must be supported by the original bill of 
lading and the original paid freight receipt, and this 
should serve as a check against duplicate payment of 
claims. 

“Therefore, effective at once, loss and damage freight 
claims need not be registered against the way bills 
solely for protection against duplicate payment.” 





WANT UNIFORM BASIS OF NET RATES 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 23.—C. G. Hurt, of the traffic 
department of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, represented the association at a conference in 
the office of Assistant Director C. A. Prouty, of the 
United States Railroad Administration, on the matter 
of establishing a uniform basis of net rough material 
rates. The association joined in recommending the 
adoption of a uniform mileage scale of net rates with 
exceptions in those territories where low car rates 
apply. V. W. Krafft, secretary of the association, 
advises that the efforts of the association are being 
directed toward the elimination of the so-called pen- 
alty rates which provide for refund on reshipments of 
finished products. The organization will continue its 
efforts toward securing the desired basis. 





RATE ADVANCE ON SOUTHERN PINE 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 23.—Considerable interest is 
being manifested here in the contemplated advance 
from 1 to 7 cents a hundred pounds on southern pine 
lumber from Louisiana and Texas to trunk line and 
New England territory. This matter was suspended 
from December. The hearing will be held later, when 
the manufacturers will present a protest. The con- 
templated advance is based on the plea that thru rates 
from Louisiana and Texas to trunk lines and New 
England territory should be canceled and that rates 
based on the combination of Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossing rates should apply. 





IS LOGGING ROAD COMMON CARRIER? 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 21.—Is a logging railroad that 
is doing an incidental freight business a common car- 
rier? This is the question wrapped up in the com- 
plaint of J. A. Cheadle and R. N. Clifford against the 
Port Blakeley Mill Co. and the Stimson Mill Co. 
Taking of evidence will begin before the public service 
commission at Olympia, Jan. 1. Complainants charge 
that the defendants have been accepting incidental 
freight in addition to their logging traffic, and also 
that they have refused to haul logs other than their 
own. The contention is that the acceptance of inci- 
dental freight for points along their lines places the 
roads in the common carrier class; and that if they 
continue to accept such freight they must file regular 
tariffs and submit themselves to regulation by the com- 
mission. A decision in favor of the complainants 
would force the defendant roads, and about a hundred 
other similar lines in this State, to handle all freight 
and logs offered—provided they accept any freight at 
all. 





ASK DEMURRAGE CHARGE REDUCTIONS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 23.—Protest against exist- 
ing demurrage charges and a request for an early re- 
duction were sent today by the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association to Hon. Chas. A. Prouty, director 
of division of publie service and accounting, United 
States Railroad Administration, Washington. The ac- 
tion is taken in codperation with the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. The letter, written by Executive 
Secretary W. L. Goodnow to Director Prouty, fol- 
lows: 

“On behalf of the members of this association we 
desire to urge upon the Railroad Administration the 
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MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Manufacturers of 


IShortleaf Yellow Pine 


| CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 
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L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Mog Pein Mis 


' , Exporters of 
300,000 Feet Other Mile; Long Leaf 


Native Lumber Co., Howi- 


con, Miss., Van Cleave, Yellow Pine 


Shippin Points: 
Gang Sawed Rift 


Pascagoula and Ship Island. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Dantzler™ - 
Flooring a Specialty 


Moss Point, Miss. 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd. G60"? 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Southern Soft 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High 
Class Finish, as welt as Yard Stock 
and Car Material 














Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


“Timbers and Dimension from 


Shortleaf and 


Rosemary Pine 


Planing Mill Capacity, 150,000 ft. Daily 


Located on A, & V. and G. M. & N. Rail- 
roads in the heart of the Shortleaf District. 


J.L. CRAWFORD, Manager. NEWTON, MISS. 





Newton Yellow Pine Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Dimension, Heavy Joists 


and Shortleaf Timbers 


Three Yards—Output of 12 
Mills. Also Planing Mill. 


50,000,000 feet Stock on Hand Constantly. 


W.H. HARDY, Manager. 
Sales Office, NEWTON, MISS. 














necessity of an early reduction in the rates of car 
demurrage. 

“When the very radical increases in demurrage 
charges were made effective under Generdl Order No. 7 
of the director general we were of the opinion that 
these charges were excessive and unreasonable, and 
we believe this was the view of the shipping public 
generally, but it seemed useless to make formal protest 
at that time or during the prosecution of the war, and 


we therefore accepted these charges along with vari- 
ous other regulations as things which must be endured 
us war measures. 

“Since the armistice there has been such a change in 
the conditions, both transportation and commercial, 
that we believe there can be no justification for a 
continuance of these high demurrage charges and that 
the rates as effective prior to General Order No, 7 
should be reéstablished.” 





Eastbound Rate Changes Are Imminent 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 21.—A marked increase in rail- 
road rates on fir into consuming territory and a slight 
average decrease in the rates on shingles are forecasted 
in proposed tariffs now under consideration by the 
freight traffic committees of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The tentative figures as analyzed by W. A. 
Shumm, traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, show that the rates to southeastern terri- 
tory, south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, 
are reduced as high as 25 cents a hundred, the average 
reduction being about 8 cents. 

The rates to Eastern Trunk line territory, east of 
3uffalo and Pittsburgh, including the New England 
States, remain practically the same as at present. 

Rates to Central Freight Association territory, com- 
prising the entire State of Ohio, practically all of 
Indiana, the southern peninsula of Michigan and On- 
tario, the western parts of New York, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, will make many changes, both 
advances and reductions. The 12-cent spread between 
the shingle and lumber rates is eliminated in accord 
ance with the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in docket 8793, Illinois rates being 70 
cents on shingles and 60 cents on fir (proposed). This 
establishment of 60-cent rates to Illinois points will 
make many reductions to stations in the southern part 
of the State. Rates to Indiana and Ohio will remain 
about on a par with the present rates, but the rates 
to Pittsburgh, Erie, Pa., Buffalo and points in Central 
Freight Association territory west of those points will 
advance from 2% to 4 cents a hundred. 

Rates to Oklahoma and Texas will show a consider- 
able reduction, to as high as 15 cents. 

The rate to Minnesota Transfer, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul will be increased 30 cents, and the rates to 
Nebraska, Kansas, as well as North and South Dakota, 
will carry increases averaging about 30 cents. This 
8-cent average will also apply to Colorado. 

Rates west of North and. South Dakota remain un- 
changed, 

Minimums on fir lumber have been greatly increased, 
lowest minimum under the proposed tariff being 38,000 
pounds and ranging to 57,000 pounds, and the mini- 
mums on shingles have been increased, 

The rates apply only to points on which the roads 
are parties to the tariff, and there are about 35 percent 
of the roads not represented, these taking combina- 
tion rates. 

A 3-cent increase would mean approximately $1 a 
thousand on fir, and with the incomplete data at hand 
it is interpreted as removing the consumer another 
space from the great forests of the Pacific Northwest ; 
or, stated another way, the vast areas of Washington 
fir are pushed one degree farther into the backwoods. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers alike say that so far 
as the Pacific Northwest product is concerned there 
is no real competition with other lumbermen, But 
the basis of competition is rail rates. As one manu- 
facturer observes, “That is precisely what we're up 
against; for if by some process of readjustment rates 
could be made uniform, we would simply be able to 
undersell any other wood in the world.” It follows 
that in the forthcoming hearings on the tentative 
tariffs the fir manufacturers will have a strong repre- 
sentation and will present their side of the case as 
forcefully as they can. In the territory reached by 
southern pine the present rates are about 50 percent 
of fir rates ; and assuming that southern pine rates are 
unchanged the increase in fir will give the former that 
much more advantage. At Minnesota Transfer Wash- 
ington fir meets the competition of northern pine, 
which reaches the consumer at an average rate of 12 
cents as against 50 cents for fir; and an extra 3 cents 
would give northern pine an advantage similar to that 
enjoyed by southern pine in its territory. All other 
competitive soft woods, such as northern pine and hem- 
lock, southern pine from all districts in the South, and 
pine, spruce and hemlock from the New England 
States, probably will continue to reach their consuming 
market at an average rate of 20 to 25 cents—while 
for fir the average will approximate 60 cents. 

A study of lumber rates in their relation to railroad 
stocks affords an interesting comparison. In one group 
of railroads, Baltimore & Ohio is quoted at 52%; 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 55%; Kansas City Southern, 
19%; Missouri Pacific, 24%; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, 11%; Frisco system, 14; Southern Railway, 
28; Texas & Pacific, 24; Wabash, 9; Illinois Central, 
97. They all tap southern pine territory and with the 
exception of Illinois Central their figures are low. 
Another group comprises the Great Northern at 96; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 7614; Northern Pa- 
cific, 94; Southern Pacific, 98, and the Union Pacific, 
127%. They are all ‘Coast’? roads. The inference is 
that if the Railroad Administration wishes to make 
the roads more profitable from the standpoint of rail- 
road stocks the lines into Southern pine territory need 
attention long before those handling Washington fir. 

A perpendicular lift of $1 a thousand for fir will 
cause a close scrutiny of order sheets, and everywhere 
the legend “subject to change in rates’ will come to 
the front. The only way out is to pass the increase 
along to the ultimate consumer, but without doubt 
there will be numerous discussions and voluminous 
correspondence involving manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. 

In the appended scheme of rates, which has been 
prepared under the direction of Traffic Manager 
Shumm, Group A rates apply on shingles, cedar lumber 
and double loads of fir etc., as heretofore, and Group 


B rates apply on single cars of fir, spruce, hemlock, 
pine etc. The proposed rates are: 
Rate basis Rate basis 


(“North Coast” (“Spokane” 








District) District) 
Group Group 
PIADROIA GATOS. < 66.n:6 26.9 6:09:0 5 80 70 78 68 
ANERDARS TAUOB. .00- occ ase 78 68 76 66 
Colorado group 1 rates....... 59 49 55 4h 
Colorado group 2 rates....... 60 50 57 47 
Colorado group 3 rates....... 61 51 59 49 
Colorado group 4 rates....... 63 53 61 51 
Colorado group 5 rates....... 58 48 53 43 
Connecticut rates........s.0. 90 80 8&8 78 
TDPRIRWATO TATEB .. 5.50 cc cess cee Bs. 3a. 85 75 
District of Columbia rates.... 87 77 85 75 
80 88 78 
72 80 70 
60 68 58 
Indiana group 1 rates........ 73 638 oO 
Indiana group 2 rates........ 75 65 73 63 
Indiana group 3 rates........ 76 66 74 «64 
DUAR ORTON 0.5 02 0.000 00-0 0 08 80 70 78 68 
SOWA QTOUD 1 TALES... 63 53 61 51 
PN IMRAN pr bs Sx v5.6 0 bs 08 70 60 68 58 
Kansas group 1 rates........ 63 53 61 51 
CSRS eae 65 55 63 538 
Kentucky group 1 rates...... 82 7% 80 70 
CTIMICEY EMUOR 6.60 o.05 000 005 80 70 78 68 
EOUMMIONG. TADOB. 6 oss gcse os 80 70 78 68 
MURS SMUNON 5 igen oa +. 0104-415: @ 90 80 88 78 
DEAT VIANIO PALOB.. . 0605 sie cree BY T¢ 85 75 
Massachusetts rates.......... 90 80 88 78 
Michigan : 
Northern Michigan rates... 70 60 68 58 
Southern Michigan rates... 81 71 79 69 
MOKIAHOMA., TATOB. 6.60. cccs eee 70 60 68 58 
Pennsylvania rates.......... 87 T7 85 75 
Rhode Island rates.......... 90 80 88 78 
South Carolina rates......... 87 77 85 75 
South Dakota group 1 rates... 58 48 54 44 
South Dakota group 2 rates... 58 48 54 44 
South Dakota group 38 rates.. 58 48 55 45 
South Dakota group 4 rates.. 58 48 56 46 
South Dakota group 5 rates.. 61 51 58 48 
South Dakota group 6 rates... 6 51 59 49 
South Dakota group 7 rates... 63 53 61 51 
South Dakota group 8 rates.. 58 48 53 . 43 
South Dakota group 9 rates.. 61 51 57 47 
South Dakota group 10 rates... 63 53 60 50 
South Dakota rates.......... 638 53 61 51 
Tennessee group 1 rates...... 82 7% 80 70 
TONNOD THUG. 5c ccb case ee 80 70 78 68 
Texas group 1 rates......... 7O 60 68 58 
pi ee re 7S 68 76 66 
WEETIODE DAVOR ois69-6% 6 050s <5 90 80 88 78 
Virginia rates ; i ef 85 75 
West Virginia rates......... 87 77 85 75 
Wisconsin group 1 rates..... 70 60 68 58 
Wisconsin group 2 rates..... 63 5é 61 51 
WVIRCODHIN TATED. ....0:66606 000% 70 60 68 58 
T0 A B A B 


Rate basis Rate basis 
» 


(“North Coast” (“Spokane” 
District) District) 








Group Group 

To A B A B 
Minnesota group 1 rates..... 58 48 56 46 
Minnesota group 2 rates..... 61 51 59 49 
BERUIOROUR THUON., 6-0 %9.0.0-0.5,0.0% 4:4 63 53 61 51 
Missiesippl rates......ccese : 70 78 68 
Missouri group 1 rates 53 61 51 
BUCMOOTTT TRUM. 2c 0 ons vicsscs 60 68 58 
Nebraska group 1 rates..... 58 48 53 4¢ 
Nebraska group 2 rates..... 58 48 53 438 
Nebraska group 3 rates..... 58 48 53 43 
Nebraska group 4 rates..... 60 50 55 845 
Nebraska group 5 rates..... 62 52 57 47 
Nebraska group 6 rates..... 61 51 56 46 
Nebraska group 7 rates..... 638 5é 58 48 
Nebraska group 8 rates..... 63 53 59 49 
Nebraska group 9 rates..... 63 5s 60 50 
Nebraska group 10 rates..... ~60 5O 55 45 
Nebraska group 11 rates..... 62 52 57 47 
Nebraska group 12 rates..... 638 53 58 48 
Nebraska group 13 rates..... 63 53 59 49 
Nebraska group 14 rates..... 63 53 6 Hy 
New Hampshire rates........ 90 80 88 ‘78 
New Jersey rates........... 87 77 85 75 
New York group 1 rates..... 90 80 88 78 
A or 4a 85 75 
North Carolina rates........ 87 77 85 75 
North Dakota group 1 rates... 58 48 53 43 
North Dakota group 2 rates.. 58 48 538 438 
North Dakota group 8 rates... 58 48 54 44 
North Dakota group 4 rates.. 58 48 5h 45 
North Dakota group 5 rates.. 58 48 55 45 
North Dakota rates.......... 58 48 56 46 
ON Eg Se mre ie 82 %2 80 70 





FLOOD SWEEPS WABASH RIVER VALLEY 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 23.—After hard rains had 
fallen on Saturday and Sunday, flood warnings 
were sent along the Wabash River valley on Sun- 
day. Excessive rains of a week ago had raised 
the level to above flood stage at Terre Haute on 
Saturday, and the new heavy rainfall threatens 
serious flood damage to the lowlands. The flood 
stage was reached by the Patoka and White rivers 
also, last week, and considerable corn was swept 
away. 

Farmers are making heroic efforts to save their 
corn crop, 50 percent of which is estimated to stand 
ungathered in the fields, but are unable to get help 
to save the grain. It is expected that the flood 


will force many of them to move their stock and 
effects to higher ground. 
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FINDS TRUCK AND TRAILER GREAT COST REDUCER 





Dual Use of Equipment for Handling Logs and Delivering Lumber Yields Ex- 


cellent Results in 


Both Departments 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to present this 
week a communication of unusual interest from a 
concern which, as shown by accompanying illustra- 
tions, is hauling both logs and lumber by truck, and 
which has kept cost records on both operations. The 
concern referred to is the French Lumber & Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer and wholesaler of lumber, Battle Creek, 
Mich, It will be observed that it also uses a trailer, 
thereby almost tripling the truck’s hauling capacity. 
Knowing that the company named was making use of 
motor truck and trailer equipment under conditions 
that afforded excellent opportunity for thoro testing 





1,000 feet. We know that these logs could not have 
been moved by any other power for less than $12 per 
1,000 feet. 

“We had, however, an additional expense for skid- 
ding, which we figured at $2 per 1,000 feet, but we 
believe the skidding expenditure to be a profitable one 
because we handled about 1,500 feet to the load with 
the truck by keeping it on solid footing. Had we gone 
into the woods with the truck it would have reduced 
our carrying capacity at least 40 percent. 

“On another occasion we had the truck out on a 
lumber haul moving 8%-inch green maple eight miles, 
On account of the weight of the individual planks we 

deemed it advisable to use 











A WELL SECURED LOAD OF 


of its practical value from the standpoints of economy 
and all-round efficiency, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
requested a statement of its experience and conclusions 
deduced therefrom, which was kindly furnished by 
I. W. French, in substance as follows : 

“We are very glad to comply with your request to 
tell something of our experience with motor truck 
hauling. We have used only one style of truck. We 
saw others in service before purchasing, and decided 
that a four-wheel drive would be advantageous, in 
many respects, for our purpose, and therefore pur- 
chased a 34%-ton four wheel drive Duplex truck, made 
by the Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich., which up to 
the present time has given us very good service. Its 
carrying capacity, however, being insufficient for the 
loads we wished to move we made a thoro investigation 
of the, various types of trailers and concluded that a 
semi-trailer was most practical for our work on the 
average run of Michigan roads, Therefore we pur- 
chased a Fruehauf 6-ton semi-trailer, made by the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, which together with the 
truck gives us a total carrying capacity of practically 
ten tons. 

“We have had one of these rigs ine constant service 
either on log hauls or lumber hauls since early in the 
spring of 1918. While the initial investment seemed 
heavy, and the life of a truck is uncertain in this line 
of work, it would have been very difficult for us to have 
gotten along without this equipment during the last 
few months while railroad transportation and labor 
conditions have been so bad. We also believe that it 
has saved us money, and has done at times a class of 
work that could not possi 
bly have been handled by 


extra help for loading and 
unloading, but did not send 
a helper. The truck made 
three trips a day and han- 
dled from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet, according to road con 
ditions. In this way it cost 
us approximately $1.25 per 
1,000 feet to move the lum- 
ber, while for the same class 
of work we were paying 
teams $4 per 1,000 feet. 
“At another time, during 
an embargo on forest prod 
ucts, we moved lumber from 
our manufacturing plant to 
the customer’s factory, a 
distance of 35 miles, mak- 
ing a total of 70 miles a day 
for the truck, with average 
daily haul of 15,000 feet. 





LOGS The cost was as follows: 


“Driver, $4 a day; gaso 
line and oil, $2.56; depreciation, $3.50; total, $10.06 
per day. 

“On this basis it cost us $3.35 per 1,000 feet to 
move the lumber. Had we shipped it by rail we would 
have had to move the lumber to a particular loading 
point, a distance of eight miles, then load it on cars 
and pay $6 freight. Our books show that the saving 
by the moving of this lumber by truck was approxi 
mately $5 per 1,000 feet, and the truck was saving us 
$15 a day. 

“We feel that the Duplex four-wheel drive truck, 
equipped with what are known as Foley mud rims, 1s 
a very serviceable piece of equipment for us. We have 
been very well satisfied with its gasoline and oil con 
sumption, always taking into consideration the road, 
load and weather conditions. 

“The question of depreciation is of course an im 
portant one. Not knowing the life of a truck in this 
kind of service it is impossible for us to determine an 
accurate basis of allowance for this factor. In some 
instances we have allowed $2 a day, in others as high 
as $3.50 a day. Probably $38 a day would be a fair 
average, but we may have under-estimated. 

“Actual cost of maintenance up to the present time 
has been very moderate. ‘The truck seems to be a very 
substantial, solid machine and built for heavy duty. 

“We may add that our truck is equipped with a spe 
cial loading device which we designed ourselves, so that 
the truck loads logs with its own power. We find that 
several similar jobs have been sold since we first in- 
stalled our truck and all of them have been equipped 
with the same sort of loading device, We believe the 





teams or railroad. 

“We immediately discov 
ered, however, that the 
service we might expect 
from the truck depended 
largely upon read and 
weather conditions. After 
rains it is practically help- 
less on soft ground, but 
with fair roads results have 
been very good. We also 
have found it important to 
load the truck to very near 
its maximum capacity and 
to keep it moving in order 
to realize the most satis- 
factory results. Therefore 
in our logging operations 
we aim to put the logs out 
on hard roads either by 











teams .or tractor so the 
truck can be quickly loaded 
to capacity and kept moving. 

“We have aimed to keep a cost system, but our work 
has been so diversified at times that we have felt that 
there is some room for doubt as to its entire accuracy. 
Ilowever, at one time the truck was moving logs from 
the rural district to our plant, a distance of 12% 
miles, ‘making two trips a day or a total of 50 miles. 
During 22 days it lost five trips, but actually made 39 
trips. During the 22 days it hauled 56,484 feet of 
logs, an everage of over 2,500 feet a day. The logs 
were mostly maple. ‘The trips lost were due to bad 
weather and road conditions, but of course the cost of 
driver and depreciation continued just the same. 

“Our cost records show that during that time we 
paid out as follows: 

“For driver $91 and logger $71.50, or at the rate 
of $7.88 a day. For oil and gasoline $55.77, or $2.53 
a day. For interest, depreciation and repairs $44, or 
$2aday. This makes an average total of $11.91 a day. 

“The cost per 1,000 feet of logs actually hauled from 
12% miles in the country to our plant was $4.25 per 


LOADED WITIE 4,000 


FEET OF 344-INCH MAPLE, ABOUT TEN TONS 


entire equipment is giving satisfaction in each case.’ 

{A fuller description of the loading device referred 
to will appear in this department at an early date. 
Eprror. | cut 

A STRIKING instance of ability of solid truck tires 
to withstand severe punishment is shown in the per 
formance of a set of Goodyear S-V solid tires on a 
3%-ton truck operated by the World Motor Service of 
Chicago, in combined city and country service. This 
company’s service extends thruout a territory having a 
radius of 40 miles from the center of the city, under 
conditions that are very exacting. Yet some remark- 
able mileages have been attained by both truck and 
tires. William Winkler, president of the company, 
writes, “Our work is very strenuous, but Goodyear 8-V 
Solid Truck tires give us good results. They resist con 
ditions that literally tear other tires to pieces, One 
dual tire seems to wear like iron, for it has given us 
50,000 miles and is still running.” 





Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 














D. F. McCullough, Gen'l Mer. 


Daily Capacity, 
Columbus, Miss. 


125,000 Feet. 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 


COLUMBUS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


YELLOW PINE 
rowene moe” = CM LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 











YELLOW 


PINE Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, sin 

















KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler, MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 








The ERCANTILE 
LUMBER CO. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
YellowPine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 1% or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD ...++..Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO Middletown, Del, 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO......¢ Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 








Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 





























er We Saw a Lot of ’Em 


Yi, but we doit with modern facilities, That'sthe 
Ym reason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N.C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


/ Car and Cargo Shipments. 
° Times Di 
Ellington & Guy, Inc., “nrenmons wat 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Sh Ls CYPRESS 
and 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 
Wellington & Powellsyille R. KR. Co., Windsor, N, C, Edenton 


and Rough 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, Cap, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Our Two Mille 
Cut 125,000 
Feet Daily. 


Timbers 
Flooring 


Dimension 
Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 


President, Secretary-Treasurer. 


2x4 Our 
Specialty 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 


Soft Short Lat Yellow Pine 











THE WOODS Guim the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


GIVES SPRUCE PRODUCTION FACTS 

PorTLAND, OrE., Dec. 21.—Gen. Brice P. Disque, 
of the spruce production division, United States 
Signal Corps, was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given here at the Multnomah Hotel Thursday eve- 
ning, Dee. 19, by prominent Oregon business men. 
Now that Gen. Disque has completed the gigantic 
program of furnishing the wood for the nation’s 
airplanes it was the desire of these men to in some 
small manner demonstrate their appreciation of 
the task that he had accomplished, 

There were few speeches, those called upon be- 
ing H. L. Corbett, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; KE. B. Piper, editor of the Oregonian, 
and General Disque. 

Gen. Disque took occasion to refute some of the 
statements included in the Hughes report on air- 
plane production dealing with production of air 
plane Jumber in the Pacifie Northwest, when he 
said: 

The Hughes report states that up to June 30 we had 
spent $1,487,000 on the cut-up plant at) Vancouver, 
Wash. As a matter of fact our expenditures on the 
cutcup plant at that date were $390,000. On Dee. 
6, after we had doubled the capacity of the planing 
mill, had constructed twenty-four units of a dry kiln 
and about two miles of siding, our expenditures on the 
cut-up plant were still less than $700,000, 

Another section of the report states that on June 30 
our purchases of lumber aggregated $6,357,000) and 
that the Government had resold $3,679,000 worth of 
the umber. This is misrepresentation in the sense that 
it is an incomplete statement which does not convey 
the fact. Our accounts were not in condition to make 
a comparative report of sales and purchases on June 
30, but oon Aug. 31 we had purchased $14,648,000 
worth of lumber and had resold) $15,160,000 worth. 
The figures for June 30 were in the same proportion, 
but, of course, less, 

Where Mr. Hughes secured his figures 1 don’t know. 
He did not get them from my office or at Washing 
fon. 

Gen, Disque stated that from Nov. 1, 1917, to 
Oct. 31, 1918, the spruce production division pro 
duced 144,120,000 feet. of airplane lumber which 
cost without amortization $174.37 a thousand feet. 
With the amortization of capital expenditures, elimi- 
nating $10,000,000 spent in preparation for future 
work against which no part of the actual produe- 
tion could be charged, the cost was $105 a thousand 
feet, according to figures compiled on Thursday. 
The division should get back a considerable per 
centage of its investment, said Gen, Disque, and the 


cost of production in the end will probably not ex 
ceed $50 a thousand feet. He added: 


The spruce production corporation has $15,000,000 
to $18,000,000 worth of property, some of it in units 
capable of being operated. For instance, we have a 
tract of timber and a railroad which we have built 
connecting it with a mill which we also have built. 
That should be a valuable property. 

We do not propose to sell the property of the spruce 
production corporation except at the market value. 
Such few sales as we have made have returned to 
us what we had paid out. We are considering a thoro 
listing of the corporation’s assets and letting them be 
liquidated by trustees and receivers, but in no case 
in such a way as to let the market be broken. 


SEES BRIGHT FUTURE FOR LUMBER 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., Dec. 23.—At a meeting of 
Alabama manufacturers held at the Gay Teague 
Hotel, Dee. 19, J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, declared that 
the foreign demand for lumber to rebuild the dev- 
astated areas of Kurope would be heavy and that 
the domestic demand would be scarcely less press 
ing. He showed that previous to the European 
war, the United States supplied Europe with 12.7 
percent of its total lumber supply. His summary 
of domestic needs was as follows: 


According to Brookimire, reports from 105. cities of 
the United States indicate from the beginning of the 
war in Europe in 1914 to the time our country engaged 
in it, April, 1917, that the unsatisfied demand for 
domestic construction amounted to $1,824,000,000 and 
since April, 1917, to $1,206,000,000, making a total of 
$3,030,000,000 of delayed construction in these 105 
cities since Aug. 1, 1914. The lumber manufacturers 
will also be called upon to make heavy shipments to 
fill depleted stocks of the dealers. Recent figures show 
that present stocks of the dealers are 75 percent of 
normal. Also, the stocks now carried by the mills are 
much below normal. Figures for 147 representative 
southern pine mills show that stocks at the present 
time are approximately 46 percent of the stocks on 
hand Jan. 1, 1915. Reports of 167 Southern Pine Asso 
ciation mills for the week ending Nov. 15, 1918, showed 
unfilled orders on file amounting to 28,893 cars, an 
average of 173 cars a mill, which, based on an average 
of 21,591 feet a car, as disclosed by the shipments of 
the previous month, amounts to 3,735,243 feet of un 
filled orders a mill, 


R. M. Rickey, general accountant of the South 
ern Pine Association, explained to the meeting 
the cost accounting methods which the association 
intends to put into effect. The assembly consid 
ered the question of organizing an Alabama sta 
tistical exchange similar to the exchanges in opera 
tion at Hattiesburg, Kansas City, Alexandria and 
Little Rock. 











NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








WILLIAM MORSE DWIGHT.—The vice president 
and manager of the Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, 
Mich., William Morse Dwight, died at his home, 125 
Lodge Avenue, in that city, Dec. 19. With his 
father, the late A. A. Dwight, Mr. Dwight founded 
the Dwight Lumber Co. in 1866 and was active in its 
affairs until stricken with illness late in November 
of this year. He was born in Detroit, July 8, 1846. 
He took an active interest in the city’s affairs and in 
everything associated with the lumber industry, 
with which he was connected for more than sixty 
years, The funeral was held from his home Dec. 23. 


LAURENT A. CHARBONNET.—The president 
and general manager of the J. G. Moll Cooperage 
Co,, New Orleans, La., Laurent A. Charbonnet, 
died at his residence in that city on Dec. 21 after 
an illness of several months, Mr. Charbonnet was 
61 years old, and a native of Louisiana. He had 
been a resident of New Orleans for more than half 
a century, and had been for twenty years the presi- 
dent and general manager of the J. G. Moll Cooper- 
age Co. He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. T. P. 
Patton and Mrs. Emile Moreno, and a son, Arthur J. 
Charbonnet. 


received of the death in France of Sergt. Andrew Z. 
Jones, formerly auditor of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., and son of Mrs. J. M. Fox, of New Orleans. 
Sergt. Jones was serving at headquarters overseas 
and had received orders to report to Tours, where 
he was to be commissioned a lieutenant. On the day 
the order arrived he was taken sick and died of 
pneumonia on Oct. 21. He is survived by his mother, 
two sisters, and one brother, who is serving in the 
navy. 


MRS. ABBIE P. MANUEL.—The mother of Walt 
M. Manuel, the oldest established southern pine 
commission salesman in St. Louis, Mrs. Abbie P. 
Manuel, died at Toronto, Kan., Dec. 15, aged 74. 
She had been ill only a short time. Mrs. Manuel 
was the widow of Ira F. Manuel, a railroad con- 
tractor and bridge builder, who built all the first 
bridges and irestle work for the Fort Scott & Wichita 
Railroad, now a branch of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. He died in 1913. Mrs. Manuel leaves four 
sons. Walt M. Manuel was for twenty years with 
Knapp, Stout & Co. The funeral took place in 
Toronto, Dec. 16. 


OSCAR J. OEHLKUCH.—The president of the 
International Iron & Steel Co., Oscar J. Oehlkuch, 
died at a hospital in Evansville, Ind., of pneumonia, 
after an illness of several weeks. He was one of 
the best known manufacturers of Evansville, and 
was an active member of the Evansville Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The International 
operates a large planing mill in connection with its 
iron and steel plant. Mr. Oehlkuch was a 33d 
Degree Mason and Shriner and the Masons had 
charge of the funeral services. The Evansville 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association passed resolu- 
tions on the death of Mr. Oehlkuch, deploring his 
untimely death, 


MAURICE A. WALL.—Resolutions have been 
adopted by the Buffalo Lumber Exchange upon the 
death of Maurice A. Wall, as follows: 

“The members of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
have learned with sincere sorrow of the death of 
Maurice A. Wall, son of James B. Wall, which oc- 
curred while he was in the service of his country. 
We had learned to hold Mr. Wall in the highest 
regard for the many noble traits of character he 
possessed, and we regret that a life so full of prom- 
ise should have been brought to so sudden a close. 
Those who best know our friend never doubted that 
he would manfully meet the final test of noble sacri- 
tice which he made for humanity. 

“We are doubly sorrowful on account of the love 
and respect we have for his father, who is one of 
our oldest members. We express to him and to 
Mrs. Wall our sympathy in these hours of trial and 
sadness which have come to them. 

“Resolved, That this memorial be spread upon our 
minutes and a copy of same be sent to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wall,” 

GEORGE B. FRITTS.—George BL. Fritts, a well 
known Chicago sash and door manufacturer and vice 
president of D. H. Fritts & Co., 414 North Wood 
Street, died at his home, 547 North Elmwood Ave- 
nue, Oak Park, Ill, Dec. 21, after a long illness. 
The deceased is survived by his widow, and two 
sons, Lewis C. and William W., and one daughter, 
Grace M. Fritts. The funeral services were held 
Monday from the residence and burial was at Oak 
Ridge. 


MARTIN DE GRAND.—In Escanaba, Mich., Mar- 
tin de Grand recently died of influenza-pneumonia 
at the age of 45. He was engaged in the lumber 
business in that city for twenty-seven years and 
was highly esteemed in business circles. 

FRANK SCHENCK.—Frank Schenck, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., a member of Co. D., 108th Infantry, a regi- 
ment which sustained very severe losses in the last 
days of fighting in France, was killed in action. 
For almost a year he had been with T. Sullivan & 
Co., of Buffalo, in the lumber business, leaving to 
enlist in July, 1917. He was about 25 years old and 
is survived by his parents. 

MRS. R. A. MacLAUCHLAN.—The wife of R. A. 
MacLauchlan, associate editor of the Lumber Trade 
Journal, died at the family residence in New Orleans, 
on Dee. 11, after a short illness. She is survived by 
her husband and 14-year-old son, both of whom were 
ill with influenza when the wife and mother passed 
away. 

L. D. CAVANAGH.—A former member of the 
traffic department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Lawrence Downs Cavanagh, of the 
United States Navy, died at his home in_ Kansas 
City, Dee. 17. He enlisted in the navy last July and 
was in the recruiting office at Kansas City until his 
health failed, He was 21 years old, 
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NEW BUCKET ELEVATOR CATALOG 

The new catalog (No, 244) of Jeffrey bucket ele 
vators, manufactured by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, contains 40 pages presenting the de- 
tails of elevators selected out of numerous styles used 
in handling many kinds of materials in practically 
every industry in the country, These elevators are all 
made in standard sizes, and their manufacture is 
thoroly standardized, As the prospective purchaser 
will be able readily to select from this catalog the 
proper standard elevator to meet his needs, he will 
save the time and expense heretofore required for 
making layouts and drawings for equipment for his 
individual requirements. This, furthermore, permits 
quick delivery, A) page is given in the catalog to 
each standard elevator, which is illustrated in’ per 
spective and in line drawing, giving dimensions, accom 
panied by an illustration showing the chain and bucket 
used in that type. At the bottom of each page appears 
all specifications applying to the particular elevator 
shown. This catalog, which is now ready for distri 
bution by the company, should be in the hands of every 
concern likely to be in the market for equipment of 
this kind. 


FIRE RETARDANT SHINGLE PAINT 

The Bridgeport Standard S. O. S. fire retardant 
shingle paint is described and illustrated in four colors 
in a folder recently issued by the Bridgeport Wood 
Finishing Works of the Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 
This product is the manufacturer’s answer to the cry 
for help in making shingles not only fire retardant but 
weather resistant. It is offered in four colors, shown 
in the folder. 

This paint is designed to smooth down 
surface of shingles, thus eliminating a great fire haz 
ard. It renders the wood moisture-proof and pre 
vents warping. Every retailer of lumber who handles 
fire retardant shingle paint should address the 
pany for a copy of this folder. 
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GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE MEANS ECONOMY 





The economical and rapid handling of logs and 
lumber is a subject that calls for attention from log 
gers and lumbermen generally, especially now when 


the industry is being restored to a 
faces a season of great prosperity. 


peace basis and 
But this prosperity 


will be contingent upon greater efficiency, and at the 
same time economy in operation; and in view of the 
need for both these, progressive lumbermen who are 


alive to the problems confronting their industry will 
be keen to appreciate the value in their logging opera 


tions or lumber yard of gasoline locomotives, of the 
type of the Whitcomb, manufactured by the George 
ID. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, UL. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 6-wheel 


Whitcomb switching locomotive which was constructed 


for the United States Government for work at the 
Panama Canal. The original order called for six of 

















THE WHITCOMB 6-WHEEL 


LOCOMOTIVE 


GASOLINE 


these locomotives, of which four have been delivered, 
the Government requesting cancelation of the other 
two because of suddenly arising conditions, 

These probably are the largest gasoline locomotives 
ever built. The engine has six cylinders, 74%4x9, driv 
ing to jackshaft which is connected with cranks for the 
side’ rod drive: it has Westinghouse air brakes, direct 
and automatic, and a self starter which is operated by 
compressed air. The locomotive has a starting draw 
bar pull of 11,500 pounds, The air for the air brakes 
and starting the locomotive is furnished by a small 
gasoline engine in the cab which keeps the air in the 
tanks. The transinission of this locomotive weighs 
seven tons, 

Without doubt the gasoline locomotive has very great 
advantages for economical operation, and as economy 
is a point of foremost importance in any operation 
these days, when labor costs are higher than ever and 
likely to remain high indefinitely, it is suggested that 


lumbermen and loggers 
stallation consider this 
a final selection, 


contemplating locomotive in 
type carefully before making 





DISH-WASHING MACHINE FOR CAMPS 

A most economical and = practical appliance that 
should find successful use in all large logging camps 
and in sawmill towns where a number of persons are 


fed is the Crescent dish-washing machine, manufac 
tured by the Bromley-Merseles Manufacturing Co. 
(Ine.), S387 Larrabee Street, Chicago. This is a 


mechanical dishwasher which has proved very success 
ful to a large number users thruout the country, 
and is a labor-saver 
which deserves more 
than passing mention. 

The Crescent comes 
in several sizes, but 
the one probably most 
adaptable to logging 
camp and similar uses 
is the model AA, illus 
trated herewith. This 
model is most compact 
in size, being only 2 
feet inches in 
width and 5 feet 11 
inches in height, with 
a washing capacity of 
3,000 dishes an hour, 
It is simple in désign, 
having no complicated 
parts that can get out 


24 


of order or break 
down, and will last 
for vero, giving con 


tinuous, 


service 


satisfactory 

at mini 
mum upkeep cost, 

The feature 
the machine is its 
simplicity to op 
erate. Anyone can 
operate it, and its 
value as oa labor 
saver is apparent 
from the fact that 
it is strietly a one 
nan machine, It 
ix run by an elec 
the right tempera 
or, if no steam is 





CRESCENT 


DISTT WASTER 


tric motor, and the water is kept at 
ture by means of a steam injector, 
available, a gas burner. The dishes are placed in the 
rack provided, and a button is) turned, whereupon 
the mechanisin sets to work washing the dishes, After 
the washing, they are automatically rinsed and steril 
ized. The operation requires about ten seconds, after 
which the rack of clean, sterilized dishes are slid out 
of the machine, again ready for immediate use. There 
is absolutely no breakage in the machine, no wet floors 
and no towel drying. Because of its extreme simplicity 
of operation, the Crescent enables one person to accom 
plish the same work formerly accomplished by two. or 
three, and thus saves dollars by reducing dish-washing 
time and labor to a minimum, ; 

Among the many users of this machine is the Ham 
mond Lumber Co., of Astoria, Ore., which operates a 
model EE in the hotel at its plant. Speaking about 
this machine, H. W. Kissling said to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently: “This machine is giving us en 
tire satisfaction. It does away with considerable of the 
disagreeable work in connection with the operation of 
the dining room, as well as eliminates the services of 
an extra helper. The percentage of breakage in dishes 
is very small; in fact, we think less than if the dish 
washing were done by hand, We consider the installa 
tion of this machine very essential in a kitchen that 
serves 500 to SOO meals a day, or over.” 

The Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlateh, Idaho, in 
vestigated the merits of this machine, with the result 
that it ordered two, having reached the conclusion 
that here was a real time- and trouble-saving machine. 


Interested lumbermen would do well to address the 
Bromley-Merseles Manufacturing Co. (Ine.), of Chi 


cago, for complete details regarding this dish-washing 
machine, 
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NEW IDEAS IN INTERIOR FINISHING 


“The Ideal Interior Finish for Walls and Ceilings” 
is a very handsome booklet issued by the Harrison 
Works of the Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del, describ 
ing and illustrating in colors some new ideas and the 
modern readaptation of old ideas in interior 
decorating. The finishes described were especially de 
signed to take advantage of the recent tendency toward 
sanitary, washable, durable walls and ceilings to re 
place wall papers. The booklet will be of great interest 
to lumbermen retailing lumber and offering service to 
the home-builder in) conjunction with the lumber, 
well as to architects, builders and others. 
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AN INVALUABLE BOOK ON BELTING 


Rules, helpful suggestions and invaluable informa 
tion regarding the use of belting are contained in a 
very useful and really indispensable handbook, called 
“The Belt Users’ Book,’ recently issued by J. FE. 
Rhoads & Sons, of Philadelphia, makers of the famous 
Rhoads leather belting. Points to remember when 
buying a belt to insure the getting of the belt that 
will be most satisfactory, instructions on which side 
to pulley, on the right way to run leather belts, and 
on belt care in general, are examples of the good things 
this book contains. It further contains rules for 
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ot the highest quality such 
as is insured when you buy 
of Camp will help you in- | 
crease your trade. 
Our large stocks guarantee 
good service. 

Try Us Next! | 
DAILY CAPACITY | 

Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 


MILLS 
Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN - VIRGINIA 


Selling also the output of 
the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C, 


Eastern Sales Offices: 

NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate ‘I'rust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 
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EAF 


YELLOW PINE 


TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of 
large and long Timbers, Deals, other Ex- 
port sizes and Car Material. 





For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock — 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode 











Kanfla Lumber Company | 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
(Big Sizes) 


Florida 12? Y ellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 














Wasson OrPREss, Compan, 
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Union Cypress Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City | 
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Send us your 


Inquiries and orders for Mixed Cars 
PINE ax» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L. O. P. & G. R. R. 


Standard Lumber Co. 


LIVE OAK, FLORIDA : 
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THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. | 


Band Sawed 
CYPRESS and  Qwick SERVICE 
LONG LEAF Southern and Eastern Sales Office, 
YELLOW PINE Springdale, Fla. 


Central States Sales Office, 
Good Grades--Excellent Mill Work 902 ‘Commercial Bldg. ‘ ‘Dayton, 0. 











lacing, directions for the use of clamps, and a hundred 
other facts of value. In the back is a complete table 
of horsepower for belting which alone is a feature, In- 
terested lumbermen should not fail to secure a copy 
of this book by addressing the company’s offices at 
Philadelphia. 





TO MAKE ELECTRIC POWER EFFICIENT 

No. industry that is guilty of waste of values can 
hope to meet such price competition as is predicted to 
follow the early stages of readjustment. Efficient 
electrification is one of the surest means of stopping 
such waste. Ship builders realized the wonderful ad- 
vantage of electrification when time was a big factor 
and conservation was compulsory. HKvery lumberman 
should consider if in his electrification he is getting 
efficient generation and distribution, and if his electric 
equipment has been intelligently selected for exact 
suitability to its work and applied directly to that 
work without needless friction and losses. We should 
ascertain if his equipment is protected by proper auto- 
matic devices and given reasonable care and attention. 

To help him in ascertaining this and to accomplish 
the savings that the future will make necessary, the 
General Electric Co, offers cojperative advisory service 
by industrial power experts located in all large cities 
which no lumberman who is puzzled by electrification 
problems should fail to avail himself of. 


THE BEARINGS OF A LOGGING CAR 


KIXvery lumberman knows what a hard thump a car 
receives when loading a log, and that there is constant 
bumping on the bearing after the log has been loaded 
and the car is in motion. But not every lumberman 
realizes that this pounding will speedily bréak a journal 
bearing made of ordinary brass, so that it will go to 
the scrap heap long before it really is worn out. Cau- 
tioning the men to load the logs with care at the ex- 
pense of speed, ballasting up the roadbed and tamping 
up the low joints of course would overcome much of 
the rough usage—were it not for the impossibility of 
inducing lumbermen to handle logs like tea cups. Log- 
ging is not that kind of work; it calls for toughness 
and strength in every move from the first bite of the 
broad-ax to the sawmill. The remedy, then, must lie 
in strong, tough bearing metal that will stand hard 
service, This is the sort of metal dealt with in the 
booklet on Ajax bearings, castings and babbitt metal 
for railway equipment recently issued by the Ajax 
Metal Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., and every logger and 
Jumberman operating cars of whatever type should not 
fail to secure a copy of this valuable little book, as it 
will aid him in solving his car troubles and save him 
much money. 

The booklet of course is for free distribution, and a 
copy can readily be secured by addressing the com 
pany’s offices. 





News of American 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec, 23.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manufac 
turers of southern Indiana, southern Illinois and west 
ern and northern Kentucky is about as it has been for 
the last few weeks and no material improvement is 
now looked for until after things get started early in 
the new year. Inquiries from furniture and automobile 
factories continue to come in and a big revival in trade 
in these two lines is certain to follow, the local manu- 
facturers believe. The uptown sawmills in Evansville 
continue to operate steadily and the manufacturers 
report that they have plenty of logs on hand now. The 
demand for the best grades of hardwood lumber con- 
tinues good and prices are firm. The manufacturers 
are quite optimistic over the future and believe that 
1919 will bring them in a large volume of trade, 

Evansville’s chance to land the Lawson Aircraft Cor 
poration, of Green Bay, Wis., is most favorable, fol 
lowing a conference here between A. W. Lawson, the 
manager of the Green Bay plant, and Frank Albus, 
secretary of the Evansville Chamber of Commerce, and 
other officials of the last named body. Mr, Lawson 
was much impressed with Evansville and announced 
that in the event he brings his factory here it will 
be in operation in a month or two. He said he 
believed it would be possible to find some building here 
suitable for a temporary plant. The company is capi 
talized at $200,000 and will require that Evansville 
people take $30,000 worth of its stock. Inauguration 
of air passenger service between Evansville and In- 
dianapolis and Evansville and Chicago is included in 
the plans of the company. 

Charles A. Wolflin, manager of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co., says that the outlook for the coming 
year is most favorable and he believes the retail trade 
during 1919 will be “fine and dandy” and that the 
dealers and planing mill men will find plenty to do. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec, 23.—As the year draws to a close there is an 
evident feeling of satisfaction among the lumbermen 
of central Indiana. The trade went thru the period 
of the war in a much better condition than anybody 
expected at the beginning of the current calendar year. 
Despite the most discouraging trade conditions, busi- 
ness was better than any one had a right to expect. 

Now that the war is over and the lid is lifted to per- 
mit all sorts of building operations the trade is very 
optimistic concerning the future. Hardwood manufac- 
turers whose activities figured largely in war prepara 
tions had a very successful year’s business. With in- 
dustries reshaping their activities to enter on new 
manufacturing lines, the hardwood trade expects to 
have all it can do in the near future to, supply these 
new requirements. 

The most discouraging department of the trade has 
been the retail end, but Indianapolis retailers are very 
optimistic and are preparing to do business next year 
on a large scale. There has been a strenuous buying 
movement in the hardwood market recently and prices 
have held up well. The trade seems willing to lay in 
supplies at the present prices. The indications are that 
the public mind is leaning toward resumption of build- 
ing. One thing that contributes to this feeling of con- 
fidence is that the reconstruction period following the 
war, so long withheld as a great uncertainty, is now 
viewed as more or less of a bugbear, people feeling 
that business will go along just about as usual. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec, 23.—Quietness prevails locally at present, but 
it is expected that spring will bring a revival. 

G. M. Collin’s sawmill at Amberg, destroyed by fire 
two years ago, has been rebuilt and equipped and is 
now in operation. 

M. M. Lockery, of the M. M. Lockery Land Go., of 
Appleton, which is operating two camps engaged in 
getting out logs at Pelican, says that the shortage of 
labor and prevalence of influenza have handicapped 
operations to such an extent that it is doubtful whether 
this winter’s cut will amount to more than 40 percent 
of normal. 

As is customary every year, Marinette and Menom- 
inee lumbermen held a meeting at Escanaba Wells, 


Hardwood Industry 


Mich., last week to discuss prices that may prevail on 
logs and labor during the coming year. Richard EK. Me- 
Lean, general manager of the I. Stephenson Co., pre 
sided, and among local lumbermen in attendance were 
George Mitcheson, of the Brown-Mitecheson Co.; R. G. 
Murphy, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co,, and A, C. Wells, 
of the J. W. Wells Co. 

On a charge that they had been furnished rails and 
equipment without cost or interest by the “Soo” line 
with the understanding that their logs would be 
shipped over that line, and that this was a rebate pro- 
hibited by the Elkins act, the following four companies 
were indicted in the Federal court at Madison: Mellen 
Lumber Co., Mellen; Park Falls Lumber Co., Park 
Falls; Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., Phillips, and 
John R. Owen Lumber Co., Owen. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec, 24.—The market holds up fairly well, altho 
demand is not so keen as it was, due largely to the 
near approach of the holidays and the opening of 
the inventory season. It has been noted that con- 
sumers are endeavoring to beat down prices, several 
operators stating that inquiries upon which quotations 
are made fail to develop business, those quoted in many 
instances coming back with a statement that prices 
are out of line or too high. Wowever, a number of 
operators are of the opinion that this is merely an 
effort of the consumer to block the efforts of manu- 
facturers and jobbers to hold up the market. As a 
whole it is believed that the market is firm, and it is 
argued that production during the last few months 
and stocks on hand, along with the known heavy de 
mand of furniture, cabinet, auto and other large con- 
sumers, should result in a demand that will hold prices 
firmly. 

It is believed in local shipping circles that unless 
rail rates are again decreased there will be a wonderful 
revival of river shipping this season. It is pointed out 
that while rail rates have been increased 25 percent 
river rates show an increase of only a few cents a ton 
to rates which were lower than rail rates. While ship- 
ping by river has many drawbacks, principally loading 
and hauling, such a difference as exists now will enable 
shippers to bring in lumber from river camps at a 
lower cost. This may also, result in a big increase 
in boat and barge building, calling for oak and other 
lumber, If the. proposed 9-foot stage on the Ohio 
was at hand, along with better terminal facilities, and 
expected better transportation lines, it is felt that the 
river business would come back quickly. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec, 24.—KFrank T. Sullivan reports that he drove 
to New York in two days last week selling two or three 
good lots of mixed oak ties. His visit to New York 
was to his daughter, whose husband, Lieut. Frank J. 
MeNeil, formerly of the Buffalo lumber trade, is em 
barkation officer, The condition of this branch of the 
service is such that he is likely to remain in it for 
some time. 

At the Saturday meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex 
change the principal topic was the proper site for the 
new municipal building, which it is proposed to erect 
next year. The Jumbermen favored putting it on 
Niagara Square, as the beginning of a civic center, 
with a prospect of adding other buildings to it, rather 
than to scatter them about the business part of the 
city. 

The report that the Canadian railroads are prepar 
ing to collect freight and demurrage charges in ad 
vance is received by Buffalo lumbermen with little 
favor. One of them remarks dryly that it is all right 
if they can do it. Canadian shippers believe that 
the new regulations will have to be modified. 

Buffalo building permits for the last week num 
bered twenty-four, with total costs of $61,900. 

R. D. McLean, of the McLean Mahogany & Cedar 
Co., has been in Louisville lately attending the conven 
tion of the lumber manufacturers and calling on the 
mills. 

G. Elias & Bro. have completed and installed a new 
gas producer which will take the place of the natural 
gas supply formerly used for running the engines at 
the plant. The city has forbidden the use of natural 
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gas for manufacturing concerns because of the short 
supply. 

The E. W. Stiles Construction Co., of Chicago, which 
is building houses at Niagara Falls under the Govern- 
ment housing plan, is rushing the work as much as 
possible before receipt of the Senate ruling that such 
work, when not 75 percent completed, must be stopped. 
By speeding up, the contractors have laid foundations 
for three-fourths of the buildings planned and put up 
floor joists on a large number, If the Government 
steps out, it is expected that private capital will 
finish the work, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec, 23.—According to one of the most prominent 
authorities in this center: “Orders are larger for the 
week just ended than for the one preceding it, and 
the rate at which inquiries are coming in leads us to 
believe that there will be material gain in the rate of 
hardwood lumber sales within the next few weeks.” 

The rate of production is well below the average for 
the time of year and there is virtually no change to 
report in prices, “It is simply a question of holding 
on for full values,” said a well known member of the 
trade. ‘There has been little, if any, reduction in the 
cost of manufacture and, until there is, there is no way 
of reducing prices for southern hardwoods without 
running operators of mills and holders of stocks gen- 
erally into actual loss.” 

Transportation conditions are quite favorable and 
the plentifulness of cars and motive power furnishes 
the most striking variation from normal in the whole 
hardwood situation, Nothing like it has been seen 
here for years at this time, but both are due in con- 
siderable measure to the fact that business itself is 
so far from what it should be. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Dec, 23.—The extremely warm weather has slowed 
up logging operations a great deal and unless cold 
weather arrives soon the year’s output will be greatly 
reduced, The swamps have not frozen and the thaw 
of the last week has made matters worse. The log 
landings are a mixture of water and mud and very 
unsatisfactory for logging. Low grade hemlock and 
hardwood are very much in demand and unless weather 
conditions improve the local concerns and many other 
Wisconsin mills will find themselves unprepared for 
the expected rush of spring trade which is expected 
to start after inventory time. The better grades of 
hemlock and hardwood are not in so great demand 
at present, but dimension stock and the better grades 
of hardwood are expected to move more freely with the 
beginning of spring trade, which is sure to be good, 
due to building restrictions being removed and the re 
newal of furniture and automobile manufacture. 

J. R. MeQuillan, general manager of the Langlade 
Lumber Co., and Edward Faust, general manager of 
the Faust Lumber Co., attended the meeting of lumber 
men held at Milwaukee the early part of last week, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec, 23.—There are indications of a price war among 
manufacturers, retailers and consumers, Tt is 
apparent that some distributors, at least, are taking 
the stand that when every Government restriction and 
vestige of control has been removed, prices will be 
lower, because of the competition of manufacturers to 
market their product, and that they are holding back 
with a definite purpose to force concessions from the 
manufacturer, In this they are taking a long chance, 
for their own stocks are low. They fail to appreciate 
the fact that the stocks of manufacturers are lower 
than in years, and that while manufacturers have been 
selling a vast amount of lumber to the Government, it 
has been to a customer who fixed his own conditions 
and prices, which is vastly different from a market 
operating under the law of supply and demand. They 
have had to sell lumber whether or not they liked the 
terms, but with stocks depleted by that arbitrary de 
mand and with production facilities curtailed, they are 
able to stand out against any price controversy that 
retailers choose to start. 

Prices generally are being firmly maintained by 
manufacturers and recent declines in the official aver- 
ages of sales represent the clearing up of odds and 
ends resulting from the Government’s strict require- 
ments. This view is supported by the general firm- 
ness of the market, the declines being in scattered sec- 
tions of the market and having no consistent down- 
ward trend. 

The Government is expected soon to announce for 
sale a considerable quantity of lumber at the Ancor 
nitrate plant, near Cincinnati. Already the War De- 
partment répresentative at Camp Sherman, near 
Chillicothe, Ohio, has announced a lot of surplus lum- 
ber for sale, While Government officials have de- 
clared that no surplus stocks of any kind of war mate- 
rial will be thrown indiscriminately on the market, 
much of it is in special sizes and grades that are likely 
to keep the Government from being much of a com- 
petitor in the general lumber market. 

The manufacturers of furniture are greatly encour- 
aged by the lifting of the restrictions that have lim- 
ited their production, and they are getting back to pre- 
war normal in the output of household settings, not 
merely of plain chairs, tables and beds, but of mirrors 
and fancy furnishings. They have been doing a good 
volume of buying of various woods for the manufacture 
of all grades of furniture, from common to fancy. 

There is a good development of lumber demand, 
and inquiries are for all kinds, grades and sizes, This 
is especially true of the trade in the Ohio Valley. 
While these inquiries continue there is no warrant for 
a reduction of quotations. 

Prices are higher than they were a year ago, but this 
does not mean that profits of manufacturers are 
greater, for costs of production and distribution have 
been increased. Here are some of the advances in 
present actual selling prices over a year ago, for inch 


stocks, based on official averages of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States: 

Oak—Quartered white—FAS, $25; selects, $13; No. 
1 common and selects, $21; No. 1 common, $21; No, 2 
common, $11; sound wormy, $15; quartered red: FAS, 
$16; selects, $16; No. 1 common and selects, $18; 
No. 1 common, $16; No, 2 common, $18; plain white 
and red: FAS, $11; selects, $6; No. 1 common and 
selects, $7; No. 1 common, $7; No. 8 common, $5; No. 
3 Common, $6; No. 4 common, $3; sound wormy, $8. 

PopLar—Panel and wide No. 1, $23 to $26; box 
boards, 9- to 12-inch, $9, and 13- to 17-inch, $28; FAS, 
$19; saps and selects, $20; No. 1 common and selects, 
$15; No. 1 common, $13; No, 2 common, $11; No. 
3 common, $6; No. 4 common, $7; bevel siding: No. 
1, $5; selects, $8; No. 1 common, $12; No. 2 common, 
$7; drop siding: selects, $14; No. 1 common, $12; 
No. 2 common, $15; dimension from $18 to $22. 

BaAsswoop—F AS, $13; No. 1 common, $9; No. 2 
common, $15; No. 3 common, $5; No. 4 common, $4. 

CHESTNUT—FAS, $6; No. 1 common, $5; sound 
wormy, $4; No. 2 common, $7. 

ASH—FAS, $20; No. 1 common, $9; No. 2 common, 
$11; No. 3 common, $9. 

Corronwoop—Boxboards, $1; FAS, $5 to $9; com: 
mon grades, $3. 

GuM—Quartered red, $5; plain red, $2 to $5; box- 
boards, $4 to $6; FAS sap, $2 to $7; common sap, 
$2 to $4. 

CHErryY—FAS, $9; No. 1 common, $11; No. 2 com 
mon, $9; No. 3 common, $3. 

Brirch—FAS, $6; No. 1 common, $1; long run, $11. 

WALNUT—FAS, $15; No. 1 common, $20; No. 2 com 
mon, $10, 








HYMENEAL 


ROUSSEL-RYAN.—Mr. and Mrs. Philip Arthur 
Ryan announce the approaching marriage of their 
daughter, Kathryi Frances, to Mr. George Albert 
Roussel, jr., Thursday, Jan, 2, at Memphis. The 
father of the bride-to-be, Vhilip A. Ryan, is well 
known among lumbermen, being president of the 
Philip A. Ryan Lumber Co., of Lufkin, Tex. The 
young couple will be at home in Lufkin, Tex., after 
Keb. 1 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


WISE, VA., Dee. 24.—The Black Mountain Lumber 
Co., a new corporation, with headquarters in Wise, 
has just purchased 5,000 acres of rich hardwood timber 
lands along the headwaters of Powell’s and Guest’s 
rivers, within a few miles of the Kentucky border. The 
company purposes installing mills before Feb. 1 and 
starting its development on a large seale, At least 
three good sized mills will be installed, Several years 
will be required to cut the timber, 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Dec. 24.—Williams & Dean, of 
Pound, Va., purchased 700 acres of valuable hardwood 
timber in the Cumberland Mountains several miles 
from here and will develop the tract. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Dec. 24.-—The Woodburn Coal & 
Lumber Co, has purchased timber lands lying along 
Rockhouse Creek in Letcher County, Kentucky, and 
the installation of mills will be undertaken at once, 


Kouta, Ky., Dec, 24.—E. M. Collier and others, of 
KMolia, have purchased the Mullins timber lands along 
the headwaters of the Cumberland River in Letcher 
County and will develop them during the coming year. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dee. 23. 
rows & Kenyon (Inc.) 
near Providence, 


The lumber firm of Bur 
has bought two tracts of land 


KITTANNING, PA., Dee, 23.—The MeNutt-Huyett 
Lumber Co., of Bellefontaine, has purchased a large 
tract of timber near here from the Brocious heirs. 
The tract is located on the Shawmut Railroad, 


East Macuias, Mk., Dec. 21.—Emery L. Small bas 
purchased a tract of 148 acres located in Whiting near 
the East Machias border, from the heirs of J. 
Elder. He has also leased from them the spruce 
growth on a block in Kast Machias estimated at the 
present time to be about 350,000 feet. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Curcaco, ILn., Dec, 23.—The Supreme Court of Ti 
nois in the case of the North Side Sash & Door Co, 
vs. Ida Goldstéin, 707 Blue Island Avenue, and Sam 
Tamon, contractor, has given an important decision 
affecting mechanics’ liens. Tamon waived his lien rights 
upon the premises and the North Side Sash & Door 
Co. had $501.80 due upon completion of the work. 
Ly its attorney, E. W. Froehlich, a suit was brought 
for this amount. A jury in municipal court gave a 
verdict for the defendant Goldstein. Appeal was taken 
to appellate court, who gave judgment for full amount 
and interest upon the moneys in the hands of the 
owner due or to become due to the contractor, The 
point is Tamon waived his lien rights upon the “prem 
ises’” and not upon the moneys due or to become due 
from the owner, The attorney sued for a lien on this 
money. 






PORTLAND, Ore., Dec, 21.—The Courtwright Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co. has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. The Commonwealth Lumber Co, has 
filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


BBB LILI IIIS 


J. E. Barron, State forester of Kentucky, in a re 
cent report shows a decided increase in forest fires. 
There were 54 fires during the year, as compared with 
105 in 1917; 133 in 1916; 207 in 1915 and 132 in 
1914. It is claimed that the reduction is due to better 
cars on the part of the railroads, rains during the 
usual dry seasons, fewer hunters and greater care in 
brush burning. 





Retail 
Profits 


these days depend a good deal on the volume 
of business done and that undoubtedly ex- 
plains the retail lumberman’s tendency to 
the handling of substi- 
tutes for lumber. But 
in your anxiety to get 
all the business you can 
from your community, 
you should see to it first 
that you let no 
lumber business es- 
cape you. 


A Good 
Field 


Open to 
Dealers 


now, brought about by 
the present day home- 
builder looking more to 
artistic effects, is that 
of specializing in Fin- 
ish. Here is a line 
where you can make 
your experience and 
knowledge cash ina 
nice profit for you:— 


Birch 


The Peer 
of Woods 


for Inter- 
e ° e 
ior Finish 
The manufacturers of 
this wood have perfected 
their methods of manu- 
facturing so that their 
products meet the most 
critical demands of 
builders. They have ex- 
perimented with Birch 
in every conceivable 
way to determine the 
uses for which it is best 
suited—and when they 
tell you to post it for 
interior finish they 
have good reasons. Ask 
any of the firms shown 
below to tell you their 
reasons and to send you 
the 10 Birch Panels— 
showing different finish- 
es it takes to perfection. 












GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 1, STEPHENSON CO., 


Goodman, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
BAY DE NOQUET CO., WORCESTER LBR. CO., Led. 
Nahma, Michigan. Chassell, Mich. 
WILLOW RIVER LBR. CO., MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. Rhinelander, Wis. 
SAWYER GOODMAN Co., OCONTO COMPANY, 
M . Wis. 817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. 
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Wiidmen 4 
& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 














Hemlock & Hardwood 


Lumber 


LATH AND SHINGLES 
Northern Forest Products 





The Munising Company 


Mill Department, MUNISING, MICH. 








ao 
Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY.CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. I'rames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 


— —— 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No, 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No, 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better a e 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 

















CALIFORNIA 


——BOX SHOOK—, 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ats... 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 











CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
+ ated gy Factory and Pattern Stock 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, 2e"!e3 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 


views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 


lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
réad them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dec, 21.--The San Francisco lumber market is very 
quiet, However, there is an optimistic feeling among 
the wholesalers and a good spring business is expected. 
No reduction in prices is expected as the mills can not 
afford to sell lumber more cheaply until labor costs 
come down, The mills will be closed down for repairs 
and many of the fir mills will remain closed, rather 
than operate at a loss. 

Random fir is bringing $20 to $21 delivered San 
Francisco, and there is not much offering. Local whole 
sale dealers are quoting Douglas fir on new Discount 
Sheet 24, and List 7, freight added, This would make 
fir prices under List 7 range from about $21 base in 
l-inch stock to $29 base in 6x6 to 12x12 stock. 

Kir export business is quiet and probably will be for 
a month or two. Buyers are waiting for lower c. i. f. 
prices. Tonnage is still scarce for lumber, but indi 
cations are that more will be available. Two new ves 
sels are being launched, each day, in the United States, 
and more vessels will be obtained from European 
sources. Offshore freights show a little softening and 
freight quotations may be expected to decrease. 

The Douglas Fir Club, C. KE. Huddart president, held 
its last meeting for the year on Dec. 17, As the lum 
ber business is quiet at present, nothing was done on 
the question of prices, but general conditions were 
discussed. The members present were optimistic as 
to future business. There is no disposition to break 
down prices but rather to work in) harmony with 
the mills on a basis of cost of production plus a 
profit. 

In California white and sugar pine, the market is 
absorbing all offerings of sugar pine, and white pine is 
moving fairly well in common grades and thick uppers. 
Inquiries have increased for shop lumber, siding and 
moldings. Moderate shipments are being made from 
the mills and enough cars are available. It has been 
suggested that sugar pine conditions will justify an 
advance of $2 on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 clear and ( select, 
and of $1 on Nos. 1 and 2 shop, also an advance of 
$1 on No, 2 common, white and sugar pine. It seems 
probable that such an advance will be made about the 
first of the year, when a good revival of demand is 
expected. Shop lumber is in moderate demand. There 
is a fair amount of shop in California, but it is in a few 
hands, so that it can not be shipped rapidly. If eastern 
buyers wait until the building demand is under way 
they will not be able to get shop fast enough for their 
requirements. There is not enough shop on the sticks 
to take care of the demand until July when new stock 
comes in, 

@, i. de Camp, a local millman, says there is a 
good feeling in the redwood industry, He believes that 
the mills could not afford to reduce prices. At present 
prices, if the cost of stumpage is taken into considera 
tion, there is very little profit in mill operations. The 
12 percent Federal tax cuts down the small profit 
realized. If conditions should arise that would force 
prices down, the mills would have to close down. low 
ever, Mr. de Camp is expecting an improvement in the 
market. The holiday shutdowns and the rainy season 
will reduce the cut to about 60 percent of normal. 

The American Trading Co.’s domestic lumber depart 
ment is preparing to handle a very large volume of 
rail business during the coming year. Douglas fir as 
well as California white and sugar pine will be shipped 
to the East. December shipments from the California 
mills were good. No decrease in prices is expected. 
Sugar pine is scarce in the upper grades. Stocks of 
shop lumber on the Coast are not very heavy, and FP. oS 
Palmer, manager of the department, expects to see shop 
cleaned up next spring before the new season's lumber 
comes in, According to one estimate, there is not more 
than 8,500,000 feet of shop on the Coast. 

The Caspar Lumber Co. is cutting redwood at the 
rate of 2,000,000 feet a month and shipping lumber 
from Caspar about as fast as it is produced, The policy 
of this company is to maintain prices, as there is very 
little profit in) present mill operations. Since the 
United States entered the war, stocks at Caspar have 
been reduced from 14,000,000 feet to about 1,000,000 
feet. 

For the first time in two years the Red River Lumber 
Co, has enough help at the plant at Westwood. There 
are about 1,600 employees now on the pay roll. The 
sawmill is running at about two-thirds of the full 
production of 600,000) feet a day. This is about 
normal for winter operations. Cars are in good supply. 

Advices from Placerville are that an unexpected call 
for finished lumber has made necessary the enlargement 
of the Pino Grande mills of the Michigan-California 
Lumber Co. and the rebuilding of rail facilities to 
accommodate logging outputs for early spring. At the 
Camino box factory of this company, men have been 
retained for the winter and an additional force will be 
put on as soon as equipment is ready. The company 
ships to Lowa, Ilinois, New York and Michigan. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co, has put out about 
$8,000,000) worth of business during 1918. Up to 
November, Government orders on redwood pipe and 
tank stock constituted a large part of the shipments, 
but there is now a healthy volume of regular com 
mercial business. Eastern shipments of siding and re 
manufactured stuff are going out fairly well, with 
enough cars available. A few Government orders total 
ing not more than $400,000 were canceled after the 
war ended, Fair shipments of redwood have been made 
to the retail yards in the San Joaquin Valley and in 
the interior of the State. When the United States 
entered the war nearly two years ago, the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co, had 70,000,000 feet of lumber in 
the Pittsburgh yards. Stocks have been reduced until 
there are only 35,000,000 feet on hand. 

Conditions have improved at Weed, Cal., with the 
niuenza situation now under control. J. M. White. 


Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


veneral manager of the Weed Lumber Co., is down 
with me disease ina mild form. The new sawmill has 
been in operation since Nov. 12. It has not yet run 
to full capacity. There is a big supply of white and 
sugar pine Jogs on hand in the pond for winter 
operations, also a good supply of cars. EK. H. Cox, 
president of the Weed Lumber Co., is paying a visit 
to Oregon, and R. PP. Clark, the treasurer, is in Wash 
ington, PD. ©:, on business. 

M. L. Kuphrat, manager of the Wendling Nathan 
Co,, a local concern, says that his company has had a 
good year, taking into consideration the restrictions 
that were placed on the lumber trade. The valley 
yards are busy with stock-taking. They are waiting for 
price readjustments before stocking up again. <A gen 
eral drop in prices is not expected. Owing to annual 
shutdowns for repairs, the mills are not anxious to bid 
on large dimension stuff for quick delivery. Rail ship 
ments have been coming from Oregon fairly regularly. 

Among the Pacific coast lumbermen visiting in San 
Francisco are Fred G. Bauer, of the Portland Central 
Door & Lumber Co., and Joseph Seuso, a lumberman of 
Portland, 

James S. Brown is now well inducted into his new 
duties as secretary of Charles R. MeCormick & Co. 
Ile was connected with the C. A. Smith interests in 
Minneapolis a number of years ago. Later he spent 
three years with the (, A. Smith Lumber & Manufac 
turing Co. on Coos Bay. During the last three years he 
has been cashier for the St. Helens Lumber Co... a 
McCormick concern on the Columbia River. 

Frank W. Trower, of the Trower Lumber Co., and 
R. O. Wilson, of the Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, journeyed by automobile last week to Los 
Angeles and back, stopping along the way thru the 
San Joaquin valley to visit the lumber dealers. In 
all, they called at thirty-one retail yards, Mr. Trower 
says, and at none of them did they find an adequate 
stock of lumber, It is the policy of dealers not to buy 
until after taking inventories, shortly after the first of 
the year. The dealers all say that the ending of the 
war and the releasing of embargoes and building re 
strictions came too late in the year to be of benefit. 
but they look for a fair business shortly after the new 
year. The recent heavy rains in California have 
brought the rainfall above normal thruout the State 
for the first time in’ several years This makes a 
foundation for good crops next year. Mr. Trower 
says that lumber dealers say they have been waiting 
to persuade themselves that there will be no slump in 
lumber prices and that now they have to convince con 
tractors, farmers and other prospective builders of the 
same thing before buying will begin in earnest. 

Charles S. Brace, who represents the Ilart-Wood 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco, in the valleys, with 
headquarters at Stockton, when here recently said that 
he knew of but three yards that had a good stock of 
lumber on hand. Stocks are everywhere light, he says. 
but dealers are not going to buy until after the inven 
tory season, on the presumption that prices are not 
voing to be higher. 

ID. H. Steinmetz, manager of the Standard Lumber 
Co., Sonora, Cal., while visiting the San Francisco 
offices of the company this week said that the com 
pany'’s plant at Standard, four miles from Sonora, was 
still running and expected to continue in) operation 
until after the holidays. It began sawing March 10, 
last, making a long season. The cut for the season 
will be about 36,000,000 feet. Thee company is operat 
ing its door and box factories at Sonora, 

G. A. Hemstreet represents the Paramino Lumber 
Co,, of San Francisco, at Portland, Ore., with offices 
at 1402 Northwestern Bank Building. Mr. Hemstreet 
was with the Robert Dollar Co. in its Seattle office for 
some vears, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec, 21.-- Readjustment toward a normal basis at a 
much more rapid rate than previously had been thought 
possible was the rule in the fir industry during the 
week now at end. Close students of conditions report 
that commercial business is already beginning to 
absorb a considerable portion of the trade that six 
weeks ugo Was listed under Federal requirements, At 
present the demand is getting better. There is no dis 
position to sell, because stocks are not heavy. While 
the labor supply is more plentiful than was the case 
® month ago, there is not the least sign of becoming 
overstocked, Large numbers of American soldiers will 
remain in Kurope; and possibly an equal number ot 
adventurous Americans will try their luck in new 
fields like Siberia, which has been widely heralded as 
the land of big opportunity. ‘The tendency thruout will 
continue to have its effect on the supply of labor in 
and out of the fir industry. While this is the season 
for shutdowns and repairs among the big mills, the 
number of mills reporting to the West Coast Associa 
tion shows a remarkable uniformity. The total Oct. 16 
was 122; Oct. 28 it was 121, and a. week later 126. 
For the present week the figures are 124. 

In red cedar shingles there is no change in price but 
the undertone is firmer, with indications that all 
stocks coming from the mills are being absorbed. 
There are just about enough stars and clears to take 
care of whatever orders may come in. Shingle men are 
extremely hopeful. This week probably 60 percent of 
the mills are running, but most of them will be closed 
for Christinas. 

Lieut. Russell B. Horton, of the aviation service, 
has received his discharge in New York and will spend 
the holidays in this city with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
lL. G. Horton. 

Lieut. Fred C. Andersen, who for the last year has 
been in charge of one of the shifts at the Vancouver 
cut-up station, has been mustered out of the service, 
and has been visiting northwestern mills prior to re 
turning to Wisconsin. He is head of the Andersen 
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Retail Lumber Co., having fourteen line yards in 
Minnesota: and Wisconsin, with the head office at 
Osceola, and is also president of the Andersen Lumber 
(o,, manufacturer of window and door frames at South 
Stillwater, Minn. 

Sergt. Edward W. Goss is again in civil life, having 
been mustered out of the service at Camp Lewis. He 
has returned to this city and resumed the management 
of the Two Lakes Mill Co., of which he is president. 

kx. B. Chinn, president of the Pacific Northwest 
Loggers’ Bureau, visited Portland during the week, 

W. J. Elliott, western manager of the Wyatt-Prock 
Lumber Co., has returned after an extended absence 
at headquarters in Philadelphia. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec, 21,.—-Heavy shipments of box shooks for the 
Far East and Alaska have been made by the Anacortes 
Lumber & Box and Morrison Mill companies in Ana- 
cortes. The Anacortes company has within the last 
fortnight shipped 3,000 tons of shooks to the Far 
Kast alone and the Morrison Mill Co, this week loaded 
an Alaskan cargo, As the company’s box factory has 
been closed temporarily part of this cargo was fur- 
nished by the company’s Blaine mill. 

The steamship Santa Inez this week loaded a part 
cargo of 300,000 feet of lumber at the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills plant for the west Coast. 

Altho no soldiers have been employed in logging 
camps or mills in this region for several weeks those 
who have been engaged here have been assembled tem 
porarily at the Delvan camp of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. Altogether about 100 have been quar- 
tered there recently, but it is likely all of them will 
leave for Vancouver Barracks by or before Christmas 
day. A number of troops from this section who went 
to Vancouver a month or six weeks ago have been dis 
charged. 

Logging operations in northwestern Washington 
have slackened considerably during the last fortnight. 
Both the Alger and Delvan camps of the Bloedel Dono 
van Lumber Mills, capable of cutting about 500,000 
feet a day, have been closed and they will not begin 
running again until some time in January. On the 
Bellingham & Northern log shipments have been de 
creased by flood damage to railroad bridges, Log = re- 
ceipts by rail will continue to be relatively light here 
for another month, 

Ship building contracts here with the Government 
are not affected by cancellations. The VPacifie Amer 
ican Fisheries Co, has three Government steamships on 
its ways on each of which far more than $200,000 has 
been spent. One of them may be launched this month 
and the others will be ready for launching early in 
1919.) The effect on construction in the yards of the 
Anacortes Shipbuilding Co, is uncertain. Six vessels 
are under way there, but it is thought that all or 
practically all of these will be ordered completed, a 
considerable sum having been spent on each of them. 
One vessel is virtually ready for launching. The 
owners of the Bellingham yard intend to go forward 
with private ship building, tho with the change in the 
Government program it has been found necessary to 
discharge a large number of workmen, who would have 
been used in the construction of vessels on two unoc 
cupied ways had the Shipping Board's program been 
continued with respect to wooden craft. 

Anacortes is to have another boat yard. J. A. Tay 
lor and others have purchased a site of eleven acres 
and will build purse-seine and other boats. Mr. Taylor 
has recently been employed by the Elliott Bay Ship 
building Co., of Seattle. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec, 21.—The approaching holiday season finds fir 
and cedar mills of Everett preparing for their annual 
close-down to make repairs, also to grant employes a 
longer period than a week to celebrate Yuletide. In 
this city there is no regular stated period mentioned 
hy mill owners during which crews and. office forces 
will be idle, for some plants do not anticipate being 
down longer than a day or two, while others expect to 
be closed down for several weeks. Just now there is 
an individual expression of sentiment among both fir 
and cedar mills that a more or less indefinite close 
down will be the order of things this year, because of 
quiet conditions, Outstanding developments of the 
week are that in fir production mills are running on a 
sinall margin of profit, while a slight weakening in 
prices is apparent in cedar. 

As yet little demand has been received here for yard 
stocks, says the Canyon Lumber Co., but a good volume 
of regular business is expected within 80 days. No 
improvement has occurred relative to offshore ship 
ments, and this mill has tied up on a barge 250,000 
feet of timbers for delivery to Japan that cannot be 
moved because po bottoms are available. Tleavy de 
mand for railroad materials, including a tremendous 
number of ties, is reported from all parts of the United 
States, Several million ties are wanted in Texas, This 
call for railroad material indicates that preparations 
are under way for large extensions during 1919. 

Log prices are maintained by operators, who show 
no disposition, report fir mills, to lower the cost to 
consumers, owing to the high cost of labor and sup- 
plies. Thus far the winter has been a fine and open 
season, splendidly adapted to logging operations. 
There is no surplus of logs at the camps. 

“W. L. Carpenter, accompanied by Mrs, Carpenter and 
two daughters, are in Everett visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
Dean Carpenter and Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Stuchell. 
Mr, Carpenter is senior partner in the W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis wholesalers, and also is in 
terested in the Eclipse Mill Co., managed here by Harry 
Stuchell, 

The 168 enlisted men and eight officers, comprising 
the Thirty-third spruce squadron, which for almost 
a year has operated in Mukilteo, Sultan, Marysville, 
Woodinville and Everett, and which has received orders 
to report at Vancouver Barracks Saturday, have been 
valuable in aiding in the turning out of a vast amount 


of fir airplane stock—for there is no spruce in Sno- 
homish County. Capt. C. A. Turner has been in charge 
of the squadron, which is to be the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur A, Scott, of the Crown Lumber 
Mukilteo, at a dancing party tonight. 

The Jamison Shingle Co. will not close down longer 
than a day or two for the holidays, as the company 
mmade its repairs a short time ago, This company 
reports that the market is rather successfully holding 
an even tone, but optimistic expectations are held for 
the new year. 

The C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co. will close down its 
mills here and in Mukilteo Monday night for the 
annual repairs and general overhauling. The com 
pany reports little change in conditions since last 
week, with the exception of a little weakening in 
prices, which is expected to be short lived. This com 
pany is of the opinion that January will witness buy 
ing to replenish stocks in line yards, said to be from 
25 to 40 percent under normal at present. The C, B, 
Lumber & Shingle Co. asserts that deferred construc 
tion operations, held up during the last year by war's 
priority, are bound to bring an almost immediate im 
provement in market conditions. 

Last week's announcement of the dissolution of the 
wholesale office of Conner & Groger is followed by news 
of a reorganization, by which A, M. Baily, of Sno 
homish, becomes president, and EK, L. Conner vice presi 
dent, secretary and treasurer, The company reports 
excellent: business from its headquarters here, but 
looks ahead to the opening of March, when business 
is expected to reach a new high stage in abundance. 
Today, says the company, prospects were 
bright for a big business in the wholesale line. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec, 21..-Western cedar poles are coming into their 
own and now something like 800,000 of them are being 
shipped annually to the East, according to KE, A, Linds 
ley, head of the Lindsley Bros. Pole Co., here, who 
returned this week from a conference of pole men in 
the Bast. Idaho is supplying the greater part of them, 
he said. He declared that eastern cities are demanding 
the poles from the West for their street lamps instead 
of the eastern product, and that the poles are being 
shipped to almost every section of the Kast. “The 
outlook thruout the East and middle West looks equally 
as encouraging as it does in the West,” he said. “We 
are very optimistic about our future developments. — | 
expect it to take about a vear for all conditions to be 
come normal again.” 


Co., at 


never so 


Lumber camps where large numbers of men are em 


ployed have been hit hard by the influenza during 
the last few weeks, Some of them have actually had 


to shut down because of the epidemic, which has put 
the majority of the men to bed at one time, 

A continuation of the food saving campaign in the 
lumber and logging camps of the Inland Empire is to 
be made, Capt. T. Thorwaldsen, of 
the city this week to take the 
men, 


the army, was in 
plans up with food 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad is reported this week 
to have purchased the King Lumber Co. at) Yahk, 
Rn. €., joat Washington State line. Some 
of the timber interests of the lumber company extend 
over on to the United States side of the line, but the 
estimate is that 1.250,000,000 feet will be cut on the 
British Columbia side, as the United States side can 
not be touched. An eight-mile extension of the rail 
road to Yahk will be made to reach the mill and haul 
out the lumber, 

Reports received in lumber circles in’ Spokane this 
week are to the effect that an effort is soon to be made 
by the forestry department to have a large wood pulp 
paper plant established near Kalispell, Mont. It) is 
understood that the plan has been favorably reported 
on by the forest supervisor as a 
great deal of timber which = is 
less, 


across the 


means Of saving a 
now virtually worth 


M. Hl. Williamson, formerly assistant sales manager 
of the Potlatch Lumber Co., now a captain in the army, 
has been made ranking officer of a detail making a 
Government inventory of supplies in New York City. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec, 21.--While definite figures are not yet available, 
the total production of lumber in Oregon this year will 
considerably exceed that of former years, 
the heavy demand for war material. Tn round num 
bers, it is believed the State will have produced dur 
ing the year about 1,500,000,000 feet. The Portland 
district, which is the heaviest producer, is expected to 
roll up a total of 650,000,000, while the Columbia River 
mills will probably add $25,000,000 feet. The Coast 
mills will report about a similar quantity. Portland's 
normal production is about 560,000,000 feet. 

Ralph (. Angell, manager of the spruce bureau of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with head 
quarters in this city, has returned from Washington, 
I. C., after spending two months studying the possi 
bilities of extending the box market. Mr. Angell re 
turns enthusiastic as to business prospects. Imme 
diately upon his return he Jeft for Willapa Harbor to 
confer with R. If. Burnside, president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and Iloward Jayne, 
chairman of the spruce bureau. 

Frank Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., returned this week from Washington, 
lb. (., where he had been for some time. Mr, Ransom 
saw little encouragement for a continuation of the 
wooden ship building program. <A. CC. Dixon, general 
manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., 
also returned from Washington this week. 

Contrary to expectations a month ago, the sawmills 
in this district have had enough orders on hand to war 
rant the operation of the plants up to the holidays, 
when they will close for three or four weeks. Reports 
indicate that shipments are running close to produc 
tion. 

Chester J, 
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Ifogue, secretary in Oregon for the West 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar. Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
































CALIFORNIA |— 





Sugar and White Pine 
In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


R ed woo d Tank Stave Stock 


and Finish 
GET OUR PRICES 








shastern. | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











REDWOOD 






ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’l Offices: 


Sales M . ° e 
Hobart Bldg., ay Albion, California 











alifornia White 


alifornia Sugar P ine 


Redwood—Fir—Spruce 


Buyers East of Chicago will receive prompt 
attention to inquiries when addressed to our 


New York Office:—25 Broad Street 


American Trading 


244 California St., 
Compa TLY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











Leptin: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 5 
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EAGLE BRAND 
XXXXX 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
|| AMERICAN 
|} EXTRA *A*’S 


RELIABLE, 
Red Cedar Shingles always 
Dependable.—They arc Na- 
ture’s product, and any one 
can tell their quality at a 
glance, while ittakesachem- 
ist to determine the quality 
of artificial roofings. 
TRADE MARK DURABLE, 
Red Cedar Shingles ¢o not rot, rust, crack or blister. They 
are proof against rain, hail and wind, sun and frost. They 
will wear out by the mechanical action of the weather be- 
fore they will decay. Properly laid, they will last forty to 
fifty years; in many cases they have lasted longer. 
BEAUTIFUL. 
Artistic in Form.—Their form lends itself most readily to 
beautiful designs. Al! substitute roofings which have any 
pretensions to beauty imitate the shingle form. 


We can load “Clear A” Red Cedar, 4” jor 6” Bevel Siding 
8 to 18’ N. B. with the above Brands, B. C. Manufactured. 

















}} Shull Lumber & Shingle Co, se: ati 











White Pine Specialists of the West 


Factory Stocks Pattern Lumber 


Gregon | Selects and Pattern Factory Stocks 
White J Lumber agua Selects and Specials 
Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yard Stoc 

Factory Stocks ~ 

t 

Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears and Selects 
fornia | Common Boards Idaho Factory Stocks 
Whi Dimension White Selects and Specials 
and Cut Sash and and Yard Stocks 
Sugar M. Door Stock Mixed Dimension 
Pine h — Woods th 

Pattern Lumber 

Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
A. M. YOUNGS, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshal! Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM, D. MERSHION, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 








Mixed Cars 7 
Ship Timbers and Spars 


U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


BOX SHOOKS—FIR—-SPRUCE—CEDAR—HEMLOCK 
SOFT CORK WHITE PINE 


SPY SMHEF—SER VEE 


525-527 Henry Blidg., SEATTLE j 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 
Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Fir Lumber, tama Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 ,scr'es 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


, Publish-- 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Kenneth Jeffris, of the D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co., 
spent Christmas with relatives at, Janesville, Wis., his 
old home town, 

L. B. Smith, who represents the L. D. Murrelle Lum 
ber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., in Chicago territory, was 
in Milwaukee, Wis., early in the week, 


C,H. Worcester, of the C,H. Worcester Co., and Mrs. 
Worcester spent Christmas with his brother, W. N, 
Worcester, of Detroit, Mich., and his family. 


W. S. Cooper, of Oklahoma City, Okla., sales repre 
sentative for the Sabine Tram Co., of Beaumont, Tex., 
after spending several days in Chicago returned south 
Tuesday, 

William R. Hickman, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago this week on 
his way to the west Coast, where he expects to remain 
at least two weeks among the mills, 


0. FF. Stokely, who represents the Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co., of Bagdad, Fla., in Chicago territory, left 
for the South early in the week, expecting to spend a 
few days at St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., before 
going on to the mill. 

Miss M. Evelyn Cowper, assistant secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, left for the Kast 
early in the week expecting to spend Christmas with 
relatives at New York. Miss Cowper does not expect 
to return until after New Year's, 


Karl Bartholomew, who represents the Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Co. in Chicago territory, spent the 
latter part of last week at Cincinnati, Ohio, and re 
ports that lumbermen there are having a quiet business 
at present but are fully confident of the future. 


Gus Larson, who for the last year and a half has 
been with the Natchez Lumber Co, at Natchez, Miss., 
returned to Chicago this week to spend Christmas with 
his mother. He greeted his many friends in the local 
lumber trade, who found Mr. Larson looking hale and 
hearty. 

David C. Eccles, president of the Oregon Lumber Co., 
of Ogden, Utah, and Homer Eccles, a younger brother 
who has been attending St. John’s Academy at Delafield, 
Wis., returned west early in the week expecting to 
reach Ogden for Christmas. Mr. Eecles had been in 
the Kast on business. 


G. I. Roraback, of the Roberts Sash & Door Co., 
who has been seriously ill with influenza at his home, 
5419 Cornell Avenue, for the last two weeks, was 
reported much improved on Thursday, a report that 
will be good news to his many friends in the lumber 
and sash and door field, 


Fred BP. McCormick, of Omaha, Neb., one of the 
best known lumber salesmen in the middle West, who 
represents the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., of Portland, 
Ore., in Nebraska and lowa territory, was in Chicago 
this week spending Christmas with his brother-in-law 
and sister, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Montgomery, 


Lee H. Shepherd, of Montgomery, Ala., who has been 
with the spruce production division of the army, was 
in Chicago this week on his way home to spend the 
holidays. While here he said that the W. L. Shepherd 
Lumber Co, will again open a sales office in Chicago as 
soon as buying in the lumber markets takes on another 
spurt. 

George C, Flanner, president of the Flanner-Steger 
Land & Lumber Co,, of Blackwell, Wis., who during the 
last several months has lived at Blackwell instead of 
Chicago, was here a few days last week, He expressed 
himself in an optimistic way over the lumber trade, 
saying he believed that after a few weeks trade will 
again move along actively. 


Albert Schaller, of Janesville, Wis., of the Schaller 
& McKey Lumber Co,, was a local lumber trade visitor 
early in the week and placed some more orders for 
lumber, Mr. Schaller is a retailer who is a firm 
believer in a big spring business and wants his lumber 
shipped and on hand when the trade opens up, so con- 
sequently he has been doing his buying early. 


Lieut. C. P. Bird, of San Francisco, Cal., was in 
Chicago this week and from here went to Buffalo, N. Y., 
to spend the holidays. After the first of the year he 
will return to Chicago to assist Capt. T. B. Lawrence 
us sales representative of the Government in marketing 
in this territory spruce side cut lumber from the Gov 
ernment mill at Vancouver Barracks, Wash, 


Jay B. Morningstar, of Buffalo, N. Y., who has sold 
lumber in New York State for fifteen years and who 
was with the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. until 
recently, will represent the Charles Allen Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., in western New York territory after 
the first of the year. The many friends of Mr. Morn 
ingstar in the lumber trade wish him success in his 
new sales connection, 


.P. P. Lewis, who was formerly with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., as purchasing agent 
for the retail yards of the company, and who was 
retired by the company on a pension after thirty years’ 
service, was in Chicago this week, coming here to 
spend Christmas with C, W. Myers, local representative 
of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, and 
his family. Mr. Myers is a son-in-law of Mr. Lewis. 

A. F. Peterson, of the West Coast Lumber Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash., who after spending a week in Chicago 
went east and visited the leading consuming markets 
for two weeks, returned to Chicago this week and later 
left for Kansas City, Mo. He expected to visit Sioux 
City, lowa; Omaha, Neb., and Minneapolis, Minn., be- 
bore returning west. While here he said that lumber- 


men in the East can not possibly see any decline in 
the price of lumber or any other commodity until labor 
comes down, and they do not look for anything lik, 
that in at least six months. 


Roy Jones, who for the last several months has been 
in charge of the bureau of the Northern Hardwood & 
Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association and the Michigan 
Hlardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Washington, 
ID). C., was in Chicago early in the week on his way 
to Appleton, Wis., to spend Christmas with his father, 
George W. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co, Mr. 
Jones, who will be sent to Europe as representative 
of the two associations during the reconstruction 
period, expected to go to Oshkosh to confer with 
Secretary O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, before returning 
Kast. He expects to go abroad in four or five weeks. 


J. Wi. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros. Lum 
ber Co., of Jackson, Miss., and who has charge of the 
Chicago sales office of the company, attended the 
amalgamation meeting of the American Hardwood Man 
utacturers’ Association and the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States held at Louis 
ville, Ky., last week and reports that most of the 
hardwood men with whom he talked feel that the 
future of the lumber market is rosy, if manufacturers 
and wholesalers only remain patient for the next sixty 
days. Some of the mills will close down, he said, in 
order that stocks may not be overproduced and until 
sufficient buying takes place to make up for the slack 
period between the close of the war and a return to a 
peace time basis. “I was fully confident before going 
to Louisville that the hardwood market would maintain 
itself,” said Mr. Faust, ‘and now that I went there I 
am more confident than ever. We must not get too 
anxious, tho, and must remain a bit patient until 
conditions just naturally undergo a readjustment.” 





AN AID TO NATIONAL MANAGER 
During the last few days Robert Ash, who for three 
years has been connected with the Federal Trade Com 
mission at Washington, D. C., joined the forces of the 





ROBERT ASH, 
Assistant to Dr. Wilson Compton 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as as 
sistant to Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary and manager. 
Mr. Ash, tho a young man, has been climbing rapidly 
since he left college and the National is fortunate in 
gaining his services. Born at Buffalo, N. Y., his gram 
mar grade and high schooling was there and he then 
attended George Washington University, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., graduating in law. After leaving college 
he was private secretary for a year to Congressman 
William R. Carter, of the Thirteenth Massachusetts 
district, and the following two years he was an exam- 
iner in the economic section of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. For the last year he has been one of the 
attorneys of the commission. Mr. Ash is a grandson of 
the late James Ash, who many years ago operated a 
big fleet of lumber cargo boats from the head of the 
great lakes to Buffalo and the Tonawandas and was 
well known among lumbermen who had to do with the 
earlier day cargo trade. 





RENT BOOST MAY SPUR BUILDING 


A factor that may have some effect on resumption of 
building in the spring, especially the building of flats, 
is the action taken at the annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago real estate board favoring the advancement of 
rents to tenants in Chicago on May 1. The proposal 
is to boost rents from 10 to 15 percent and the asso 
ciation appointed a committee to draft a set of reso- 
lutions setting forth why the boost in rents would be 
justified, from the apartment owners’ viewpoint. Build- 
ers say that unless rents are advanced it will not be 
profitable to build at present building costs and an ad- 
vance in rents would make it more attractive to in- 
vestors to go ahead with apartment house building 
plans. The cost of operating buildings has advanced 
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so that the increased rents are necessary to make 


apartments pay, say the real estate men. 





BACK TO OLD JOB AGAIN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec, 28.—The Cypress Emergency 
Bureau, which rendered much valuable service to the 
Government thru the lumber division of the War Indus- 
tries Board, having been dissolved, and the offices in the 
Munsey Building, Washington, closed, L. M. Tully, 





AD IDEAL RETAIL LUMBER PLANT 


More and more, as the demands of industry grow, 
retail lumber dealers pay more attention to the matter 
of having as near an ideal lumber plant as possible. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has printed many illustra 
tions of modern and conveniently arranged plants, with 
details about their arrangement. In this connection 
attention is called to the plant of the Clarksville 
County Lumber Co., at Springfield; Ohio, one of the 
most enterprising companies in that enterprising Buck 
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RETAIL YARD PLANT, OFFICE AND HOME OF MANAGER OF THE CLARK COUNTY 





LUMBER CO., OF 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


manager of the bureau, who spent ten months of 
activity in Washington, has returned to St. Louis and 
has resumed his position as representative of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans. Mr. 
Tully, who is exceedingly popular in St. Louis, re- 
ceived a royal welcome from his many friends, whom 
he saw only on occasional trips to this city. During 
his absence in Washington the interests of his com- 
pany were looked after by Miss Laura O’Brien, his 
secretary. 





INDUSTRIAL PLANT HOUSING GROUP 


Several months ago, when the demands of war began 
to increase the burden upon industrial plants and to 
make it more difficult to get sufficient workers to keep 
the plants going on a 100 percent efficiency basis, heads 
of big industries woke up to the idea that they would 
find it profitable to take a keener interest in the hous- 
ing of workers. In order to keep the men, many big 
industrial concerns thruout the country built ideal 
homes for their workers and their families, and hun- 
dreds of additional homes were built by the United 
States Housing Corporation near plants busy on war 
supplies. 

An instance of an ideal housing layout is to be 
found near East Chicago, Ind., at the plant of the Mark 
Manufacturing Co., a steel concern employing several 
hundred men. Work was started many weeks ago on 
a group of more than 200 homes and these have just 
been finished. As the housing group is three miles 
distant from any street car line it was found neces- 


sary to build a company hotel, so today the Mark 
Ilotel is built in an otherwise dismal stretch along 
Lake Michigan. Big concerns have also found it 


profits to feed workers well as well as house them well, 
and consequently fine meals are to be had at the Mark 
Hotel at a reasonable price. If workers desire to room 
there room and board may be had by them at $9 a 
week and the hotel with a room capacity of more 
than a hundred persons is constantly filled. ‘Buses 
every hour make trips between the hotel and East 
Chicago and Hammond, but it is expected that in a 
short time a street car line will connect the plant 
with the outside world. The company operates a 
train between Chicago and the plant, taking many of its 
workers to and from their work. 

Most of the homes are now occupied, tho the com 
pany by no means has completed its construction plans, 
as a landscape gardener will arrange the entire housing 
area in a pleasing scheme, and each home will have a 
fence about it. Walks will be laid out and trees 
planted, so that within a few months the whole layout 
will have a parklike effect. The houses are single and 
double, most of the single houses being four or five 
rooms, while there are also several 6-room houses. The 
double homes have four rooms each with one or two 
exceptions, these having six rooms each. The interior 
of the homes is especially planned from the viewpoint 
of utility and convenience, the trim being southern 
pine and the flooring maple. The homes are electric 
lighted and the fixtures are of a modern type. The 


eye State city. The accompanying illustration shows 
not only the two main retail sheds, but the planing 
mill, smaller closed shed and open shed, as well 
bungalow office of the company and home of Manager 
Homer W. Ballinger. 

The yard is located in a 
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friend of Mexico that these two countries should enter 
on an endless period of warm friendship and mutual 
helpfulness.” 





CONCATENATION AT TUSCALOOSA 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA., Dee, 24.—Fourteen kittens 
were initiated into the mysteries of the Sacred Or- 
der of the Black Cat at a concatenation presided 
over here Wednesday night, Dee. 18, by E. D. Ten- 
nant of St. Louis, secretary-treasurer of the order. 
Seven more who signed up but were unable to be 
present for the fun were to be obligated at the 
first opportunity by George W. Phalin, prominent 
‘Lusealoosa lumberman, to whom this duty was del- 
egated by Secretary Tennant, 

The concatenation was held in the Masonie club 
rooms following a banquet prepared by local Hoo- 
Hoo members. George W. Phalin, A. L, Lindsley, 
John H. Banks and R. V. Elledge, all Tuscaloosa 
lumbermen, were the hosts to the visitors and kit 
tens. Mr, Phalin was really the father of the move 
ment. It had been his ambition ever sinee he was 
initiated into Hoo-Hoo at Corinth, Miss., last 
spring, to have -a big concatenation at Tuscaloosa 
as one of the steps in the program of Tuscaloosa 
lumbermen to make this big southern pine center 
more widely known, 

P. T. (Pete) Langan, of Cairo, Il\., who is one 
of the best known members of the order of Hoo- 
HLoo, was there ‘‘ with and Pete had a 
good time too at the expense of the kittens. M. M. 
Klledge, of Corinth, Miss., Vicegerent for this dis 
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MEXICAN EXHIBIT FOR CHICAGO 

The Chicago Permanent Exposition, now under the 
personal direction of Joseph Leiter, owner of the Siegel 
Cooper Building, where the exposition is located, is now 
making rapid strides toward becoming one of the best 
industrial exposition places in the country. One 
the latest features announced for the exposition is that 
of devoting one entire floor of the big structure to a 
display home for Mexican representatives, with a 
bureau of information that will answer any question 
about Mexico. The plan is one to improve the growing 
cordial business relations between this country and the 
neighboring republic, which up to a few months ago 
was in turmoil on account of Villa and his followers 
During the last few days a commission of business men 
from Mexico were in Chicago making a first hand study 
of industry here and conferring with Chicago business 
men, 

Leopoldo Artalegoe, of Parral, of the commis 
sioners, expressed the hope that now the world war is 
over the United States Government and industrial 
chiefs may turn their attention again toward Mexico. 
“With the same rejoicing as you,” he said, ‘we in 
Mexico have greeted the termination of the war, 
after seven years of suffering by civil war we know 
what it means to life and property. 

“Mexico, your immediate neighbor, has immense natu 
ral wealth and many industrial products which would 


of 


one 








TYPE OF HOMES ERECTED AT HOUSING GROUP OF MARK 


MANUFACTURING CO., NEAR 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


homes in almost every way are comfortable and even 
artistic and when once the beautifying of the grounds 
is carried out the entire housing scheme will afford an 
exceptional layout of homes. The homes are in no 
instance offered for sale and are rented to mill em- 
ployees at reasonable rent, the renting leases contain 
ing a clause that the tenant must vacate as soon as he 
is no longer an employee of the company. 





help to supply the requirements of your industries. 
Most of our industries are open for more extensive 
development with proper enterprise and capital, for 
which we look especially to your country. On the other 
hand, we will be purchasers of many of the products 
of your industries. 

“The world is entering upon a new and great period 
of development and it is the sincere wish of every true 


PLAT OF THE CLARK COUNTY 


LUMBER CO. RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT 

trict, was also present and presided over the cere 
monies. Mr, Elledge was the father of the Corinth 
organization and he worked hard to make the Tus 


caloosa gathering a success, 


The kittens initiated were: 


Kdward bk. Pertle, Massa Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa ; 
James EF. Jones, Moore-Ilandley Hlardware Co., Bir 
mingham; Sam UH, Ball, Pratt Lumber Co., Allisville; 
John DD. Blocker, J. DD. Blocker, Tuscaloosa; Robert 
Lee Hughes, president of Hughes Lumber Co., Tusca 
loosa; ©. G, Harman, A. Jack MeKachem and R. P. 


Prowell, all 
Thomas Is. 


of Allied Sales Corporation, Tuscaloosa ; 
Betty, Wabash Purchasing Agency, Tusea 
loosa; Milus HE. Mills, Kuppobuck Lumber Co,, Cin 
cinnati; Anderson B, Collins & Garrison, 
Carrollton, Ala; J.C, West Alabama Lum 


Garrison, 
Maxwell, 


ber Co., Tuscaloosa; Geo, Bh. Smith, Sherrill-Russell 
Lumber Co., Belmont, Miss.; Thomas Hl. Read, T. TH. 
Read Lumber Co,, Pierson, Ala.; J. B. Wand, Ameri 
CAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 


The seven kittens unable to be present were: 


ID. A. Read, D. A. Read Lumber Co., Neolin, Ala 
W. A. Boyd, Boyd Lumber Co,, Tuscaloosa; C, . 
Deal, Belcher-Deal Lumber Co,, Centreville, Ala.; 8. 
G. Swaim, Swaim Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa; Marvin 
Copeland and J. J. Copeland, Copeland Bros., Tusea 


loosa. 


Installing officers were: 


Snark of the Universe——M. M. Elledge, Corinth, 
Senior Too-Hoo-—-K. DD. Tennant, St. Louis. 
Junior Hoo-loo— S. N. Acree, Birmingham, 
Bojum—R,. V. Elledge, Tuscaloosa, 
Scrivenoter—-Nathan Sellers, New Orleans, 


Jabberwock \. L. Lindsley, 
Langan, 

Arcanoper—George W. Phalin 
Gurdon John I, 


Custocatian =P. TT. 
Banks, Tuscaloosa 


PPD LLL LDL LD 


BRAZILIANS expect that the devastation of forests in 
belligerent countries and the great demand for lumber 


thruout the world will give rise to a heavy demand . 
for native woods No one country in the world 
possesses greater reserves of available timber than 


Brazil, whose 
markets should 
industry there, 


comparative proximity to consuming 
insure a great future for the lumber 
Foreseeing this, the Brazilian Govern 


ment has instructed its consuls to furnish inquirers 
with every possible information regarding native 
woods. 
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LONG FIR JOISTS“... 


Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS *”"” 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


yanos: HB. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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| Efficiency 


= The fact that we sell exclusively the output 
= of the 





BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 


and the 
WIND RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 
Cascade Locks, Ore. 


which are noted for their QUALITY 
SHIPMENTS is our basis for asking pre- 


ferable consideration. 


TT 


Le apply o' 
= a FACILITIES for SERVICE ” 


to your orders. 


|DouglasFirLumber Co. 


YEON BLOG, “cencaawes PORTLAND ORE. 
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Ghai R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telex ode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife aie. 


CUTE ELE ALLA 
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Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 
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San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building 
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MUTT tT ed 


St. Helens Lumber Co. : 
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Fir and 


coder J ULIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughtom & Wiggins Company 
910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 




















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


GEORGIA. Vaildosta—The 
(o. has dissolved and H. G. Downer will continue 
the business under the same name. 

IDAHO. Juliaetta—The I’, & A. 
gone out of business, 

ILLINOIS. 
Co., of 
$60,000. 

INDIANA. 
ber Co. 
ness. 

Huntingburg—The Huntingburg Wagon 
has increased the capital stock to $90,000, 

IOWA. Ida Grove-—The 
tockwell City, Iowa, has 
business of William de Vries. 

Sheldon—The Clarke Lumber Co., a new concern, 
has purchased the local yard of the Smith-Hovelson 
Lumber Co. The general offices of the latter com- 
pany are now in Sioux City. 


Moss-Downer Lumber 


Lumber Co. has 
according to a recent report. 

Danforth—-The Farmers’ Elevator 
Danforth, is increasing itS capital stock to 


Bickne!ll—The W. M. 
succeeds the 


lLum- 
in busi- 


Simpson 
Bicknell Lumber Co. 


Works 


Dixon Lumber Co,, of 
purchased the lumber 


KENTUCKY. Murray—The Hood & Jones Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds the Hood Bros. Lumber Co. in 
business. 

MICHIGAN. Adrian—The Rogers Lumber & Coal 


Co, announces the retirement of the Obernauer in- 
terests and the appointment of Ray KF. Hanover as 
manager of both the Adrian and Clayton interests. 

Detroit—The Central Mill & Lumber Co. has 
recently incorporated and has put in large yards and 
mills to take care of their increasing business. The 
office has been moved east to the vard at Hart 
Avenue and Detroit Terminal. 

MINNESOTA. Boyd-—Roseth & Iverson have sold 
out to the Forest Lumber Co., with purchasing 
department in Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. Moselle 
to cut out their location 
their mill at this point. 

Poplarville—The sawmill and timber of J. i. Will- 
iams has been purchased by the Haskin-Moore 
Lumber Co., which will make additions to the plant 
and operate to capacity. 

MISSOURI... Darlington—The Cousins 
Co., of Albany, Mo., has purchased the 
business of G. A. Williams at this place. 

NEBRASKA. Edgar—The 
Co. has sold out to the 
edgar. 

Elba--The ©. N. Dietz Lumber Co. 
the H. Peterson & Sons Co., 
Danneborg. 

NEW JERSEY. Dunellen—The lunellen Lumber 
& Stone Co, is reported to have gone out of business. 

OKLAHOMA. Carnegie—The Stephenson-Browne 
Co. has bought out the ©. K. Botts Lumber Yard 
and will consolidate the two yards with headquar- 
ters ai the present location of the Botts yard, 

Welch—The A. L. Davis Lumber Co. has been sold 
to O. IK. Woods 

OREGON. Gurdane 
bought out the 


Beasley & 
about Jan. 1 


Hester expect 
and will close 


Lumber 
lumber 


Edgar Lumber & Coal 
Chicago Lumber Co., of 


has sold out to 
with headquarters at 


Taylor & Warrington have 
lumber business of A. Banks. 

Portland—Charles KE. Sand has sold his interest 
in the Brix-Sand Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Aberdeen—The 
ber Co. has changed the 
Co 

Hartford—The Westfall-Knodt Co. 
to the W. ©. Buchanan Lumber Co., 
department at Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE. Manchester—The Powers & VPhil- 
lips lumber business is now conducted by R. H. 
Phillips 

TEXAS. Higgins—The Higgins Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the Galbraith-Foxworth Lumber Co., of 
Amarillo 

WEST VIRGINIA. Nicolette The Nicolette 
Lumber Co., which operated a big lumber. plant at 
Nicolette for a number of vears, has conveyed the 
property to C. W. R. Radeker, of Parkersburg. The 
tracts included in the deal lie in or near Nicolette, 
the one on which the old plant is located containing 
80 acres, another containing 23 acres and others 
containing 37 and 4 acres respectively. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—The Hurd 
Co. is now the Hurd Lumber Co. 

Waupun—The Loomans-Rossman Co, has 
ceeded the Loomans Lumber Co. and will continue 
the business at this place. The new company is 
incorporated with a capital of $70,000, 


INCORPORATIONS 


FLORIDA. <Arcadia—The Myakka Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 by 
W. G. Wells and others. 

Pensacola—The Hinman 
incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Dundee Floor Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $2,500 by Charles 
F. Vogel, Richard P. Godey and Charles H. Wells. 


Home Lum- 
name to Mitchell Lumber 


has been sold 
with purchasing 


Nott) Lumber 


suc- 


Lumber Co. has been 


MICHIGAN. EKdmore—The Edmore Grain & 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$15,000. 

Traverse City—The Chase & Smith Lumber Co. 


has been incorporated with a capital of $35,000, 

MONTANA. Bozeman—The Brackett Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Woodward 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 by T. J. Woodward, D. B. Morgan and Ralph 
Rosenberg. 

OHIO. Lakeview—The 
been incorporated with 
Kuntz and others. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Vroducers’ Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by D. D. 
Wertzberger, L. M. Kaiser and J. R. Calloway. 

OREGON. Salem—The Salem-Tacoma Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated; capital, $3,000, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Tulare—The Tulare Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000 by Peter Zuber, of Tulare, and William 
Schlimgen, of Mitchell. 


Lakeview Lumber Co. has 
a capital of $15,000 by Peter 





VIRGINIA. Norfolk — The Norfolk Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 by L. R. Summitt and others. 

Richmond—The Butler Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000. G. M. 
Garrett, of Cartersville, Va., is president and H. H. 
Hubrad, of Richmond, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The 
Parks Co. has been incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire-—-The William W. Bart- 
lett Mfg. & Bldg. Co., with authorized capital of 
$20,000, has been organized to manufacture and deal 
in sash, doors, millwork, general building material 
and supplies, by William M. Bartlett, Willard W. 
sartlett and Clara T. Bartlett 

Oshkosh—The Pipkorn Fuel & Supply Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to deal in 
wood, coal, building supplies etc., by Homer H. 
Pipkorn, W. H. Heidman and Lillian Pipkorn., 

Waupun—The Loomans-Rossman Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $70,000 to do a general 
lumber, fuel and building supply business. Incor- 
porators: DP. L. Loomans, Rossman, LL. M. 
Loomans and H, A. Johnson. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Ripples—The Coburn Lum- 
ber Co, (Ltd.) has been incorporated with $48,000 
capital and head office at Ripples, Sunbury County 

Vinder—The Pinder Lumber & Milling Co. (Ltd.) 
has been incorporated with a capital of $49,000 and 
head office at Pinder, York County. The company 
will take over a business already in operation. 

QUEBEC. (Juebec-——The Valcartier Lumber «& 
Pulp Co. (L.td.) has been formed with a capital of 


$1,150,000, 
NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—S. H. 
Co, recently began business. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—J. P. 
establish a factory 
and coffins. 


Herron Lawton 


Weakley Lumber 


Ulmer and others will 
here for manufacturing caskets 


ILLINOIS. Pershing (New Town)—The Sotlar- 
Herrin Lumber Co, has opened, 
MARYLAND. Hagerstown—The J. W. Layman 


Co. (Inc.) will open in the lumber business shortly. 
The company was recently incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $10,000. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—C. EK. Beavers recently be 
gan the conduct of a local retail lumber business. 

VERMONT. South Royalton—Charles Davenport 
has purchased a large quantity of white ash lumber 
and will equip a mill to manufacture whipstock butts. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee— The Priestley Lumber 
Co, has been organized by Glenn W. P riestle y to do 
«a wholesale lumber business with headquarters at 
1201-1206 Wells Building. Mr. Priestley was presi- 
dent of the old W. E. Priestley Lumber Co., of 825 
Wells Building, also a wholesale lumber dealer, 
which was dissolved some time ago when the prin- 
cipal stockholders entered military service. Mr. 
Priestley enlisted July 15, and when the armistice 
was signed, was a candidate in the Central Infantry 
Officers’ Training School at Camp Grant, Ill He has 
taken his discharge and reéngaged in business on his 
own account. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto The Beck Lumber Co., 
wholesale dealer, recently opened for business here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


GEORGIA. Fitzgerald—lresident Lon Dickey, of 
the Dickey Lumber Co., has announced that his 
company would immediately proceed with the erec- 
tion of a large warehouse and would go into the 
tobacco business on a large scale. 

INDIANA. Greencastle—The Greencastle cabinet 
factory, for many years one of the large manufac- 
turing establishments of this place, has been pur- 
chased by Charles and Arthur Spiegel. The ma- 
chinery is being dismantled and shipped to Shelby- 
ville, where it will be placed in a new structure near 
the Spiegel Furniture Co. and the Spiegel Cabinet 
Co., which will be erected at once. The new fac 
tory will employ about 100 men. 

IOWA.  lLeeds—The Thompson 
begun extensive improvements 
rebuilding of the Leeds yvards. A modern bungalow 
office building and lumber sheds, 133x57, will be 
erected on the old site. The cost of the improve- 
ments will exceed $25,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The 
Co. has let the contract for a 
construction addition to the casket factory. 

TEXAS. Wichita Falls—The Wichita Falls Lum- 
ber & Building Co., recently organized, will install a 
planing mill and lumber yard. The company is 
planning the erecting of 100 residences ranging from 
$2,000 to $15,000 in eost. 


CASUALTIES 


Yards (Ine.) has 
which include the 


Southern Casket 
fireproof and mill 


INDIANA. New Albany — The New Albans 
Veneering Co. has had a recent loss by fire. 
KANSAS. Norcatur—The Chicago Lumber Co. 


was badly damaged by fire recently. 

MARYLAND. LBaltimore—The W. F. 
ber Co., 2900 Greenmount Avenue, 
fire on Dec, 10, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Weymouth—A small fire de 
stroyved the office of the A. J. Richards & Son Lum- 
ber Co., and but for the quick work of the fire de- 
partment would have caused a serious loss, as it 
threatened the lumber yard, neighboring gas tanks 
and large wharves. 

OHIO. East Liverpool—s. C, 
a recent loss by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria—Fire destroyed 
the mill and dry kiln of the Shawinigan Lake Lum- 
ber Co. The mill had a capacity of 60,000 feet a day. 


Keen Lum- 
was destroyed by 


Williams & Co, had 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 

(Concluded from page 65) 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, returned this week 
from San Francisco, where he went to close up the 
details of his contract as engineer for the Bethlehem 
Steel ship yard, on which work was, abandoned at the 
close of the war. Mr. Hogue has resumed his posi 
tion from which he had a leave of absence for a year, 
c, fl. Kdwards, who was acting for him, will be con- 
nected with the spruce bureau under Mr. Angell. 

Members of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 

Co, held their monthly meeting Dec, 14. A great deal 
of business has already been accepted for foreign 
destinations. W. Hl. Talbot, of Pope & Talbot, San 
Francisco, is manager, One of the prominent mem 
bers in Portland is O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson 
Lumber Co. A number of mills on the lower Columbia 
are affiliated with the company. 


J. P. Keating, manager of the West Coast Box «& 
Lumber Co., Portland, states that the company has 


just about completed its manufacturing organization, 
and expects by the first of the year to have selling 
arrangements consummated covering the middle West 


and the eastern sections of the country. Inquiries 
indicate that the demand for box shooks is satisfac 
tory. Mr. Keating is of the opinion that next year 
there will be a large demand for fir and spruce for 


special purposes. 

Oo. B. Aagaard, who has operated a sawmill at) La 
Center, Wash., for several years, has purchased 168, 
000,000 feet of timber on Gales Creek, Ore., and has 
moved his mill to that place. It is expected to be ready 
for operation by April 1 and will have a daily capacity 
of 50,000 feet, 

George Bo Maxwell, 
Timber Co., which has a mill at Linnton specializing 
in long timbers, that while the cancelation of a 
number of Government ship contracts will deprive the 
mill of some business, a demand for long timbers from 
other sources is expected to keep the plant busy. 

According to the biennial report of State Forester 
Elliott, forest fire losses in the State of Oregon during 


manager of the Oregon Ship 


NaS 


aeres of merchantable timber, damaging 1,107,7438,000 
feet DB. M. of timber. The greatest loss oecurred be 
tween Sept. 26 and Oct. 3, when fires in Clatsop, Tilla 
and Linn counties damaged 993,000,000 feet 
B.A. Forester Elliott estimated that 544,533,000 feet 
may be salvaged by reason of proximity to existing 
lines of transportation. During the D.SS84,048 
acres of timber were patrolled by fire wardens. kx 
penditures for fire patrols during the season, covered 
by timber owners and the State and Federal govern 
ments, amounted to $155,982. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec, 21.--The holiday season will witness a much 
longer closing of mills than for the same period last 
year, With the war activities at top notch last Christ 
mas time only three days of holiday were allowed by 
most of the logging companies. ‘This year it is likely 
the camps will be closed for two weeks. The lumber 
market is reported as slow. Lumber manufacturers 
are not expecting much business until after the holi 
days, 

The week bas been interesting because of two large 
meetings held in the interest of timber workers, the 
first one called to hear reports of a small delegation 
sent to the gathering of Loyal Legion men in Port 
land Dec, 6. The second held on the following night 
was in the interest of timber workers, who were called 
together to hear the report of President Short, of the 


mook 


season 


State Federation of Labor, who attended the Loyal 
Legion meeting. In the meeting held in the interest 


of the Loyal Legion there was no disposition shown 
other than to praise the work of the legion and = te 
stand by it in the work of reorganization. Alexander 
Polson, of Polson Logging Co., made a speech 
in favor of the legion, saying it had done a wonderful 
work and was worthy to be continued. Tle 


Dros. 


also said 


that to it was due the bringing about of the 7T-hour 
day for loggers and timber workers and that he 


favored the shorter day and = good Ile said 
that perhaps there would be a lowering of wages when 


wages, 


household necessities became lower, but no more low 
wages, 
KALISPELL, MONT. 
Dec, 21. According to A. KE. Boorman, secretary of 


the Northern Montana Forestry Association, the last 
season proved to be one of the worst in this section of 
the State, not even excepting 1910 0 the yvear of the 
ereat fire. The first fire, which came suddenly on June 
1, or about a month earlier than usual, found the asse 
lation without a fire fighting organization. The work 
of the association was very successful, the fire fight 
ing being carried on at a total cost of $5,493.78. 

Pod. Howe, of Minneapolis, one of the heavy stock 
holders of the Eureka Lumber Co., of EKureka, Mont,, 
is spending a wees looking after his interests in west 


ern Montana, 
KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
Dec, 21.--An S-foot horizontal band mill will be 


installed at the Pelican Bay Lumber Co, plant, together 
With an edger, trips, live rolls and other accompanying 
devices, which will increase the annual capacity of the 
hig plant about twenty million feet, 


according to an 
Announcement made by President HH. 1D. Mortenson. 


This mill, which is the largest operation in Klamath 
County, has now closed down for the winter following 
a& successful season, The cut this year was a trifle less 
than fifty million feet, a little less than the record for 
the year previous. The shipping department will re 
Inain active during the entire winter shipping out lum 
her, A sorting table at the planing mill has been in 
stalled and a roofed shed to facilitate winter logging. 
The company has a large assortment of lumber and 
over ten million feet of logs ready for early sawing. 

Superintendent J.C. Johnston, of the logging camps 
on the west side of the Upper Klamath Lake, reports 





that logging operations will be carried on extensively 
this winter, about seventy men being employed. Five 
million feet of logs have been cut there, he says, and 
will be brought down to the lake by means of big sleds. 
These sleds were purchased for use last winter, but 
owing to the open season could not be used, 

Lumbermen in touch with the situation report that 
the huge mill which was expected to be installed here 
in the near future by the Long Bell Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City, which recently took over the S87,000-acre 
tract of timber on the Klamath Indian Reservation, 
may be built on the shore of Lake in Lake 
County, 150 miles east, owing to the alleged diserim 
ination of the present Klamath County officers against 
the timber interests. This mill when built) will prob 
ably be larger than all the present operations in 
Klamath County combined. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec, 21.-—State Senator Ralph Metcalf, pioneer lum 
berman and shingle manufacturer of Tacoma, has been 
named head of a committee by the Tacoma Commercial 


Goose 


Club, which bas compiled a list of 37,000 acres of 
logged-off land in this county that may be used for 
reclamation and settlement. Mr. Metcalf represents 
Tacoma at Washington State Land Settlement Asso 
ciation conferences being held in Yakima this week 
to plan legislation looking to the reclamation and 
settlement of unusued lands in the State fn view of 


the return to civil life of thousands of 
the necessity of caring for them. 
an exhaustive study of 


soldiers and 
Mr. Metcalf has made 
logged-off jlands in this State 


and is regarded as an expert on the subject. Tle de 
clares the question of providing improved farms for 


returned soldiers is among the most important of all 
legislation to come before the State legislature, which 
meets in January, and before Congress, 

The MeCormick Lumber Co., at MeCormick, Wash., 
has been devoting 60 percent of its output to Govern 
ment work during the last year. The company has a 
modern electric mill with a capacity of 120,000 feet 
aoday and a shingle mill of 125,000 daily capacity. 
The mill has facilities for timbers up to 110 feet, com 
ing from the great fir forests tributary to the plant. 
J. kh, Wheeler, of Portland, is president of the com 
pany ; George MeCormick, vice president, secretary and 
general manager, and I. A. Foster is office manager. 

Very general dissatisfaction is expressed by owners 
of wood ship yards over the action of the Shipping 
Board in canceling all contracts for wood hulls) on 
which less than $200,000 worth of work had been done, 
and all contracts for completed ships on which 
than $300,000 had been done. There is a belief among 
well informed millmen and ship yard owners, how 
ever, that the wood ship building industry is by no 
means to be so easily killed off and that, judging from 
inquiries they have received from private owners, there 
Will be a demand for well built wooden ships. [Tt is 
declared that the Ferris and Hough type ship wood 
ships were designed by men not at all familiar with 
fir timbers and that there need be no surprise that 
these ships were not all the success looked for. Tt is 
stated that the fleet of twenty wooden ships built here 
by the Foundation Co., the last of which will be 
put into the water this week, all built on contract for 
the French Government, have proved a success. For 
years prior to the war wooden ships sailed the Pacifie 


less 


and have met with marked success when it comes to 
navigating dangerous waters to which the wood ship 
ix, better adapted than the steel. While wood ship 


Juilding will not be continued on so large a scale, yard 
owners are certain that will come to them 
just as it came to them before the Shipping Board got 
into the game. 

The Washington 
George S, 


business 


Forest Fire Association, of which 
Long, of Tacoma, is president, has decided 
to support the efforts of State Forester Fred kK. Pape 
to obtain an increase in his biennial appropriation 
from $69,060 to $135,000 from the next legislature 
There is also a sentiment that more drastic legislation 
should be enacted against careless campers and hunt 
ers, Who were responsible for 42 percent of the forest 
fires of Jast summer. The private timber lind owners 
will not ask the State to reimburse them for extra 
expense they were put to because of the fact that the 
State foresters appropriation permitted him to pay 
only patrolmen’s salaries the last summer. The private 
owners bore all the rest of the and had to 
pay the expense of fighting fires. 


salaries 


In connection with the workmen's compensation 
law, the State Industrial Insurance Commission will 
recommend to the legislature next month that) the 


cost of medical aid be borne entirely by employers, and 
that all medical treatment of injured 
brought under the State plan, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Dec, 23. Altho the recommendation of the War 
Industries Board that cities begin building operations 
again where they had been stopped by the war had been 
properly brought before the City Commission, efforts 
to have work resumed on contracts approaching 
$1,000,000 have proved futile, Dro N. A. Barrett, head 
of the commission, making a public statement that the 


workmen be 


cost of building had so advanced that it took $1.50 
to buy 50 cents worth of material 
This statement was challenged by many local con 


cerns, among them the Estes Lumber Co., the Jefferson 
Brick Supply Co. and the Barnett Lumber Co. These 
companies assert that the actual advances are approxi 
mately : Lumber, 50 percent: cement, 40° percent: 
hardware and roofing, 30° percent: brick, 50) percent, 
in this case due to increased freight and lack of coal. 

As there are few small houses available, families are 
doubling up in larger ones, a dangerous movement at 
present on account of the influenza. So building on 
private contracts is very brisk, carpenters are all busy, 
and business is enjoying prosperity. But lumbermen 
believe that cold water should not be thrown on local 
enterprises and are making a fight to have work started 
on school buildings, roads and similar work. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR—-HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 








California*~ 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 

Fir, Spruce and Cedar -~ 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 








W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 












ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 
















We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Verdi 


LUMBER CO. 


Plant at Verdi Plant at 
Verdi, - me Loyalton, 
Nevada wee California 








Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles, 


We 








E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 








Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO _ || WALLACE-BALLORD WHAT EeN 
ee LUMBER CO. ‘etcancihiaa 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, i 
All Grades + tehamen el Minn, ™ — 1“ 

















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











Contains the best work of ‘“The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,”’ including ‘““‘TODAY,’’ just 


By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec, 23.—According to recent advices from Jackson, 
Miss., the general offices of the Finkbine Lumber Co. 
will be moved to that city, quarters having been 
secured in the Millsaps Building. The arrangements 
were made, it is said, during a visit to Jackson by 
W. E. Guild, the company’s general manager, and C. E., 
Klumb, sales manager. The Finkbine company oper- 
ates yellow pine mills at Wiggins and D’Lo, Miss., its 
D’Lo plant being one of the finest and best equipped in 
the South. 

Some idea of the attitude of returning soldiers with 
respect to the plans for providing them with farms 
was given here last Tuesday by members of a detach 
ment of aviation corps men from overseas. They were 
proceeding to Texas and stopped over for a few hours 
in New Orleans to break their long rail journey. 
Asked about their plans for the future, Lieut. Putnam, 
of Houston, a former newspaper man in command of 
the unit, was quoted as-saying: “It’s outdoors on the 
farm for me and for most of the men in this outfit. 
There are 376 officers and men in the party, and with 
the exception of a few professional men, virtually all 
are headed back for ranching or farming. After the 
outdoors life we've led, any man in the lot will shy at 
the sight of a roll-top desk,” 

DD. K. Ross, engineer in charge of the preliminary 





YOU need strong 
dependable, durable log- 
ging lines. Specify B. & B. 
The great tensile strength, elasticity 
and flexibility of B. & B. Wire Ropes 
assure long, satisfactory service. Their 
durability means economy. 


Get posted. Send for Catalog 70. 


Broverick & Bascom Rope Co. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
aud all standard grades of Wire Rope. 


Branches: New York and Seattle. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 
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survey of available lands in this district, held a con- 
ference in Jackson, Miss., last Monday with the mem- 
bers of the Mississippi general committee which has 
been listing the land tendered. P. P. Garner, Missis- 
sippi’s State agricultural commissioner, presided at the 
meeting. 

Delegates from shipyard workers in Gulf coast yards 
held a conference here this week to discuss the wage 
trend and consider plans for organizing a district coun- 
cil or union to embrace the members of the various 
shipbuilding crafts employed in ship yards along the 
Gulf and the south Atlantic coasts. Some of the lead- 
ing spirits fear a general attempt to reduce wages and 
connect the Imergency Fleet Corporation with the 
suspected scheme. <A local representative of the corpo- 
ration denied that any such plan was afoot. The strike 
last week of workmen employed on the dry docks which 
the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co. is building on the river 
front for the corporation was cited by the labor spokes- 
men in support of their suspicions. The trouble was 
caused by a reduction of 19 cents an hour in the car- 
penters’ pay and the cut was said to have originated 
with the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Temporary 
settlement was reached by the Jahncke company’s 
agreeing to restore the original scale pending action 
upon the appeal taken by the employees to the Phila- 
delphia headquarters of the corporation, and the men 
returned to work Wednesday afternoon. The general 
conference adjourned Thursday after appointing a 
committee to go to Washington and consult the Amer- 
jean Federation of Labor regarding organization. 
While in the national capital the committee is in- 
structed also to urge the southern congressmen and 
senators to support plans for continuance of the south- 
ern ship yards. Another meeting will be held when 
the committee returns from its mission and is ready 
to report. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 24.—The outlook for a record breaking busi- 
ness for another year is very good in this section. 
Demand for building material is all that any Jumber- 
man could well ask and prices are called “just right.” 
The holiday season will find all the mills busy and most 
of the mills in the Caleasieu country will close down 
for one day only. The new year will start with the 
lumber people pretty well hooked up on good orders 
and with the labor situation practically solved. 

J.D. Tennent, active vice president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co,, spent a day in this city this week on his 
annual tour of the various mills of the company. Mr. 
Tennent said that as a general proposition the outlook 
for a great lumber business next year was very encour- 
aging and that altho the last year had not been as 
good as some lumbermen might have desired times 
could have been a great deal worse. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec, 23,-Considering the time of the year, new busi 
ness booked by the mills in and around Alexandria is 
very encouraging, and prices are holding steady on 
most items. A few of the mills are booking only orders 
calling for stocks on hand, while others have prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market on account of not 
having any stock to sell, as their supply is badly 
broken, Especially is the demand for dimension in 
Nos. 1 and 2 heavy, with 16-foot length leading in the 
movement. Many mills are oversold on this length, 
while others report shortage. No, 3 dimension. still 
continues to move in limited volume, but prices are 
fairly good. Boards, shiplap and fencing continue to 
hold their former place, Stocks of these items are far 
below normal supply. Many mills are putting this 
class of stock thru the dry kiln in order to fill orders 
which have been on the books for several months. The 
general consensus of opinion is that 1l-inch lumber in 
the common grades will advance materially when Goy 
ernment prices are released, 

Timber cutting orders are being offered in large 
volume and prices are satisfactory. Heart and No, 1 
square edge and sound are in urgent demand, 
Larger timbers, such as 10x10 inches and up, are mov- 
ing in larger volume than for several months previous, 
while smaller timbers, such as 4x4 to SxS inches, show 
a decrease, Prices are holding firm. 

Labor conditions show little change, The supply of 
labor has improved. Negroes are gradually drifting 
back to the sawmills. Negro women are still being 
used in large but decreasing numbers. 

Cars are locally more plentiful now than for several 
weeks, but in severai other localities they are very 
searce. Box cars as a general rule are more plentiful 
than flat cars. Local building permits are also on the 
increase, 

The domestic demand continues to increase in vol 
ume, while the Government demand is gradually de 
creasing. A few mills that have very little stock on 
hand are asking $1 and $2 above Government prices, 
but this practice is rare. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 238.—The majority of the sawmills in this dis- 
trict are shut down for the Christmas holidays, dur- 
ing which time considerable repair work will be done, 

The labor situation is improving rapidly, due largely 
to the efforts of Federal Labor Commissioner Dopson, 
who is bringing back to the mills the discharged sol- 
diers and workers from powder and munition plants. 
The situation has so far improved as to make it possi- 
ble for sawmill operators to dictate once more to their 
employees as to how much day’s work constitutes a 
day’s pay. Many operators have thus been able to 
cull their labor, which they have not been able to do 
for many months. 

Mill stocks are low and broken and production is not 
progressing, on account of the shutting down of the 
mills. Manufacturers have hesitated to take on much 
business until after the first of the year, hence the 
order files at the mills are not encumbered with much 


ee — 


business. When Government fixed maximum prices 
automatically expire on Dec. 23 it is thought that the 
market will rise. This is indicated by the amount of 
inquiry that has flooded the market of late. 

Actual buying is not large, altho an abundance of 
business is believed to be in buyers’ hands for place- 
ment as soon as the year ends and some normal market 
has been established in lieu of the Government fixed 


basis. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec, 28.—The Williams Yellow Pine Co., which re- 
cently completed a sawmill at Wilco, Miss., has it in 
full operation. Dry kilns are being built and an upto- 
date planing mill will be installed as soon as the kilns 
are ready. This sawmill was built with a view of put- 
ting in two band rigs, but only one rig is in opera- 
tion at present. The second rig will be installed within 
the next few months. 

The Southern Lumber & Timber Co., Hillsdale, Miss., 
has closed its sawmill for general repairs. New boilers 
will be added and the entire plant given a general 
overhauling. Operations will be resumed about Jan. 1, 

The Canal Lumber Co., Benmore, Miss., is giving its 
machinery and houses a general overhauling. The 
suwmill is again in operation and is under the man- 
agement of T. O. Watkins, well known in this section 
as a sawmill operator. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Dec, 23.—The southern pine market is practically 
featureless as the holidays approach. Practically 
no No, 2 boards are in stock; in fact, boards of all 
grades are very scarce. There is also a dearth of piece 
stuff and of B&better finish in all widths and thick- 
nesses. Nearly all mills, from the largest to the small- 
est, are having trouble in producing to capacity. Some 
mills report having several hundred unfilled orders 
in their files with only a small stock that does not fit 
them, and as it will take several months to stock up 
they are left in rather unsatisfactory condition. 
Should the southern pine market develop in accordance 
with the present forecast there undoubtedly will be the 
greatest activity among small operators of recent years. 
Much is already being done toward this in renewing 
plants that have been idle for months. 

Ileavy rains are again prevalent and these with the 
holiday season, during which it is very difficult to keep 
help, will cause a greater curtailment of output. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Dec, 23.-The housing proposition seems at last 
about to assume some practical shape here, with a view 
to relieve the situation. So far there does not seem 
to have been any great movement in making repairs, 
but a meeting of the housing committee of the chamber 
of commerce was held last week for the purpose of 
organizing a building and loan association. This com- 
mittee has made a thoro investigation of the situation 
and the outlook has encouraged the formation of 
such an association. 

Ship builders who have located plants here expect 
that ship building will go on uninterruptedly for at 
least eight years before the twenty millions of tonnage 
sunk during the war will be replaced, It is stated 
that at least 75 percent of the men engaged in ship 
yards will own their own homes, if they can buy on 
the building and loan plan. 

The Mobile ship building plants will compete for the 
building of the wooden barges designed for use in the 
Warrior River transportation which has been decided 
upon by Director of Railroads McAdoo, and are await- 
ing the specifications in order to make their bids. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 24.—Lumbermen here generally feel that the 
trade is over the hurdles with the holiday season and 
from now on expect a steady increase in business in 
all lines. Business has been considered good for De- 
cember, outside of southern pine, There has been some 
speculative buying but a good deal of inquiry in the 
way of feeling out the market, but at the same time 
there has been an increase in legitimate inquiry and 
a good deal of regular business placed. Line yards as 
a rule still hold out of the market, except where imme- 
diate requirements necessitate the placing of orders; 
purchases of this kind have been held down to the 
minimum. As a rule, it is reported here, southwestern 
line yards are all carrying very short stocks, so it is 
generally expected, considering building prospects for 
the spring, they will have to come into the market 
heavily to accommodate their trade. 

Capt. Thor W. Sanborn, who has been home from 
Portland, Ore., on furlough because of the illness of 
Mrs. Sanborn, will return the latter part of this week, 
to wind up his work there in the fir production bureau, 
which probably will require at least two months. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec, 23.—Within the last few days there has been a 
marked increase in the buying of southern pine, This 
sudden spurt was due to a desire to get in ahead of 
the advance in prices in effect tomorrow. The transit- 
car business has been revived by the reéntry of many 
wholesalers into the market, and considerable buying 
also has been done by retailers, 

K. Kk. Grubb, tie and timber agent of southwestern 
district of the Railroad Administration, who also 
looks after the lumber purchases, has been doing con- 
siderable buying recently of ties and bridge timbers, 
as well as car material, the purchases being limited 
only by the offerings of stock. The roads for which he 
has been buying are the Missouri Pacific, Cotton Belt, 
Louisiana & Arkansas, Memphis & Dallas, Natchez & 
Southern and several others. 

KE. B. Baldinger, who has been a member of the 
Washington staff of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau at Washington for the last eighteen months, 
visited friends in St. Louis last week on his way home 
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to spend the holidays in Houston, whence he will leave 
for New Orleans to be connected with the bureau there. 

F. J. Wolf, assistant to B. E. Smith, vice president 
of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., has 
been in St. Louis on business. 

Perhaps the strongest item on the southern pine list 
is 6-inch No. 2 CM, for which there seems to be an 
exceptional demand, with stocks rather small. 

F. C. Harrington, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber 
Co., has returned from a visit to the mills at Prescott 
and other mills in Arkansas and Louisiana. He re- 
ports that logging conditions have been very bad on 
account of rains. The labor situation is greatly im- 
proved as far as supply is concerned, but wages remain 
unchanged. 

Harry Lewis, of the Hargrave-Lewis Lumber Co., 
Litchfield, I1l., who operates a chain of nine line yards 
in that section of Illinois, was in St. Louis today. Mr. 
Lewis believes the prospects for a big business are good. 
“The scarcity of carpenters has been the greatest 
factor in the retarding of building in our section,” he 
said. “Even the buildings permitted under the restric 
tions could not be done for the lack of labor. These 
carpenters will soon return, and we expect there will 
be a great amount of building of all kinds.” 

James N. McKelvey, building commissioner for St. 
Louis, believes that this city has resumed its building 
operations where they were left off when restrictions 
were issued by the War Industries Board. He points 
out that 478 permits were issued in November, 1917, 
for work amounting to $414,553; in November, 1918, 
265 permits, amounting to $261,595; in December, 
1917, permits amounted to $424,678, and during the 
first fourteen days of December, 1918, 113 permits, 
amounting to $155,551 were issued. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec, 28.—During the last week the main activity 
has been with job lots of Government lumber that had 
been offered before the authorities put the brakes on 
the dumping process, and even that is not being closed 
out as rapidly as was expected, North Carolina pine 
has been affected in price and activity by this, southern 
pine a little less so, and hemlock has been stimulated 
by the cut in price, but this is because all feel that 
hemlock has hit bottom hard enough to bounce back 
again very soon. ‘The demand for all the hardwoods, 
white pine, cypress, timbers and piling is good and 
prices are firm. General business is good, with retail 
holiday trade running away ahead of last year and 
manufacturers busy enough to absorb about all the 
available help that turns up. Financial conditions are 
a little tighter but collections are fairly good. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange has decided to reinstate 
its custom of an End of the Year entertainment, which 
was discontinued during the war, and will have one 
this year, on the afternoon of Dec. 31, in Griffith Hall. 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual dinner at the Union League 
on Jan. 9, 1919. The meeting and election of officers 
will follow the dinner, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 24.—Signs of the much predicted building boom 
have not yet shown themselves here, There is no 
change from the dull condition of the general lumber 
trade that has obtained for long. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers are all expressing confidence in the future, 
but are awaiting the effect of the cancelation of maxi 
mum Government prices and are hoping the Govern- 
ment will not dump its lumber stocks into the market 
so as to weaken it, and while keeping an eye on the 
house building situation are watching for the develop 
ment of after-the-war foreign business. Retailers are 
evincing no more interest than heretofore in stocking 
up. Prices in general remain about the same. There 
is no great weakness of the market. Some lines are 
a little weak and in others the market remains strong. 
This still continues to be a period of uncertainty in the 
trade. 

Contracts (general) awarded in New England total 
for this year to Dec. 19 $145,912,000, as against $196,- 
727,000 for the corresponding period of 1917. 

A bill for the abolition of the present office of Massa 
chusetts State forester and for the transfer of all his 
rights and duties to a State forest commission of three 
persons has been filed for the consideration of the next 
legislature by the Massachusetts State Forestry Asso 
ciation thru its secretary, Harris A. Reynolds. The bill 
proposes to have the forest commissioners serve with 
out pay and to be empowered to appoint an expert 
forester as State forester and to determine his salary, 
with the proviso that it be not over $5,000 a year. The 
present State forester is Frank W. Rane, who gets 
a salary of $5,000 a year. It is proposed that the 
commission develop the interest of returned soldiers 
and sailors in forestry work. 

The Boston committee for the seventh conference of 
the National Housing Association, which had its suc- 
cessful seventh conference here last month, held a meet- 
ing last Thursday for the purpose of effecting a per- 
manent organization to carry on the work of securing 
better housing for Boston. C. A. Parker, of Massa 
chusetts Homestead Commission, presided. As repre 
senting the city planning board, Ralph Adams Cram, 
Miss E. M. Herlihy, secretary, and H. R. Whitney, 
investigator, attended the meeting. The Boston com 
mittee voted to organize permanently as the Boston 
Housing Association. A meeting will be held in Febru- 
ary to elect officers. Meantime the executive committee 
which had charge of the conference arrangements, of 
which Mayor Peters was honorary chairman and Leslie 
Hf. Allen chairman, will continue until that time. 

Union carpenters of greater Boston during the com- 
ing week will present a new wage scale calling for 
$1 an hour. This will mean that the men of the craft 
carrying union cards will receive $8 a day or $40 a 
week. At present they receive 75 cents an hour for a 
40-hour work week of five days. The agreement will 
be presented by a committee headed by Secretary 
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During the past few years we have 

shown many operators in high alti- 
tude timber how they could profit- 
ably utilize the 


Barienger 


Brake 


You too will be interested in this money- 
saving device when you know how it 
eliminates long winding roads, sand 
hilling and overcomes impassible 
grades. 
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FEEDING OUR ENEMIES 


HE lumber dealer never had a better opportunity to sell 
finished lumber than is offered with Tecktonius Silo 
Fixtures right now. The necessity of feeding our enemies 
as well as our allies is going to mean greater conservation 
than ever which in turn is going to mean more silos. 

We sell the fixtures only. You buy your staves direct 
from the mill, thus saving freight. 
With the superior construction fea- 
tures of Tecktonius Silo fixtures you 
give the farmer a better silo for less 
money. 
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TECKTONIUS 
SILO FIXTURES 


possess exclusive features which the 
farmer has been looking for and 
which makes easy sales for the 
dealer. . ache ee 
Equipped with the famous Tecktonius ***tonius ! a ry ne 
ew fitting hinged doors, the renowned 

ecktonius Self Adjusting’ Straight Pull 

ug which automatically cares for all contraction and expansion, 
the incomparable Tecktonius Anchorage System which constant- 


ly grips silo in a vice of rigidity at three vital points—top, base 
and middle. 








A Guarantee That 


Means Something 





Tecktonius Self Adjusting Straight 
Pull Lug 


What others claim for their silo 
fixtures, Tecktonius backs with an iron bound guarantee. All 
experiments are thus eliminated and risks avoided. 

Send for our comprehensive book “Cashing In On Silos,” 





Tecktonius Iron Bound Guarantee and get the greatest silo proposition ever offered. 
THE E. C. TECKTONIUS MFG. COMPANY 
1424 THIRTEENTH STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Joseph F. Twomey, to the Builders’ 
Monday or Tuesday of next week. The old agreement 
expires on May 1, 1919, at which time it is proposed 
the new agreement will at once go into effect. 

Lawrence Veiller, of New York, secretary and 
director of the National Housing Association, in’ his 
address before the Boston committee warned his hear 
ers against trying to conduct housing reform on a 
volunteer basis, le said the work would here 
$10,000 a year at least, tho if it cost $500,000 a year 
it would be cheap at that price, Tle said a citizen's 
organization was needed to see that the right kind of 
laws were made and to back those laws up. Lestie HL, 
Allen for the committee on organization submitted a 
plan of procedure, including publicity, legislation and 
administration to work out a housing code for Boston, 
study of the probable future growth of the city and 
the development of a scheme for better houses for wage 
earners thruout the city. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Trading in the North Carolina pine mar 
ket during the last week continued very light. Many 
of the largest companies operating in North Carolina 
pine have withdrawn their salesmen from the road 
and have advised their trade to this effect, It is ex 
pected to kecy the salesmen off the road for thirty days 
or Jonger because of conditions in the consuming mar 
kets, The operators feel that it is a wrong policy to 
force lumber on the market, especially as sales are no 
larger even when prices are lower. There have been a 
number of low-priced quotations circulated among the 
trade which have caused many buyers to think that still 
lower prices will prevail by the time they are again 
forced to purchase stock. Beeause of heavy rains dur 
ing the last week, the mills have lost three or four days 
at the mills and in the which means reduced 
production 


Association on 


cost 


Dec, 24 


woods, 


Shipments of old orders are being made as fast as 
possible by the mills and up to this time have com 
pared favorably with those of November, During the 
rest of the month shipments are likely to be much 
lighter, Shipments of thirty-six mills for the week 
ending Dec, 7 5,941,418 feet as compared with 
4,589,960 by thirty-seven mills during the week end 
ing Dec. 14 The orders received for the two weeks 
aggregated about the same. Production during week 
ending Dec, 14 was 62 percent of normal, but) this 
percentage will not be so high during the rest of the 
month. Many manufacturers are having trouble be 
cause of cancelation of old orders. In many instances 
the mills are allowing cancelation while in) others 
they are demanding fulfillment of the order 

Stocks at the mills are becoming very light and 
while many advocate closing down for a month or more, 
the opinion is freely expressed that operations may be 
continued right along without the danger of large 
accumulations, Sales of rough Jumber during the 
week were the lightest experienced since last July, the 
only items on the list showing any activity being 4/4 


were 


edge culls, S-inch No, 8, 1 and 2 bark strips and rough 
box sizes. The prices obtained show some variation, 
which has not been in evidence heretofore. The de 
mand for dressed lumber continues light, but the vol 
ume sold each week during the month was uniform 
and showed no appreciable decrease or increase, ‘The 
items that sold most freely during the week were 
Jy-inch ceiling, bark stiip partition, and 6-inch roofers. 
Prices are being well maintained. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec, 23. The trade is entering that period that. is 
always extremely quiet, between the holidays, and to 
expect any development of moment in the trade is not 
reasonable. The most being done in the offices of 
manufacturers and wholesalers is in balancing ac 
counts and getting matters in shape for the new year. 
For the moment the lumber trade is extremely quiet. 
Most of the salesmen are now at home for the holidays. 
Yards are not even considering new needs, and the 
disposition appears to be to watch for a time develop 
ments in business generally. Nearly all mills reporting 
in Pittsburgh indicate that there will be no effort to 
operate during the holiday season: in fact, little ship 
ping will be possible. 

At the close of last week the Builders’ Exchange 
of Pittsburgh held its annual banquet at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, at which some noted speakers were guests. 
Chancellor S. Boo MeCormick, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, told the builders that at no time in the 


history of the world was there a greater need of 


house building and nothing was a surer cure for 
Bolshevism and anarchy than owning one’s home. 
The general impression of the gathering was that 


Pittsburgh would witness a greater building era next 
year than for many years. 

The Forrest Lumber Co, reports a very quiet period 
during the holidays, with inquiries few. The condi 
tions are expected to continue for the season. The 
J.C. Dongues Lumber Co., notes improvement in senti 
ment, but little change in business. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec, 25. The local lumber trade is not) unanimous 
as to the outlook for a big business next year, some 
members taking the view that great activity prevails, 
While others incline to the view that dullness and un 
settled prices may be expected. Tlow the North Caro 
lina pine millmen feel was shown plainly at the meet 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association held) in 
Richmond on Tuesday of last week. The millmen de 
clared their intention of shutting down their plants 
for two or even three months if they are unable to get 
the last prices fixed by the Government. These prices 
amount on an average of about $35 a thousand. — It 
was pointed out at the meeting that the cost of manu 
facturing lumber last October averaged not less than 
$31 a thousand feet, while the present cost of stump 
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possesses an individuality that never fails to impress itself on a cus- 
tomer and you can depend on him coming back when he needs more 
—that’s what counts in the building up of a permanent business. 
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age is about $5, so that even if the full Government 
price is realized, the mills are still not getting back 
actual cost. The outlay for labor, it was stated, did 
not cut an important figure in the calculations, so that 
even a reduction in wages could not be allowed to 
affect the decision. Among those who attended the 
meeting were Turner W. Isaac, of the Ryland & 
Brooks Lumber Co.: Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co. : 
and W. EF. Harrison, of Greenleaf Johnson & Co., 
saltimore, 

Richard P. Baer, of Richard PP. Baer & Co., returned 
last Friday from a trip which took him as far south 
as Bogalusa, La., where he inspected the progress 
made on the mill that is being erected to saw gum. 
It is thought that the plant will begin to turn out 
Jumber soon after the first of the year. Mr. Baer 
also stopped at Mobile and went over the work done 
at the sawmill of the Magazine Hardwood Co... the 
manufacturing corporation of the firm. Ile stated 
that satisfactory progress had been made and that the 
firm would next year have available perhaps the 
largest stocks it had ever handled. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec, 24.--The Northland Pine Co., which operates a 
chain of retail yards in Minneapolis and St. Paul in 
addition to its manufacturing enterprises in this city. 
has purchased a tract of land in the Minnesota Trans 
fer district of St. Paul. Several city blocks are in 
cluded, with several hundred feet of frontage on the 
Minnesota Transfer vards, and frontage also on Uni 
versity Avenue, the most direct) thorofare between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul The consideration is re 
ported to be $130,000. 0 Frederick EE, Weyerhaeuser, 
who bought the property, says the company will put 
up an office building on the land, fronting on Uni 
versity Avenue, for use of the retail department of the 
Northland Pine Co, and that a large new retail yard 
will be established. It has been surmised that a part 
of the tract would be used for a 
wholesale yard. 

Ten mills reporting to the Northern Pine Manufae 
turers’ Association for the week ending Dec. 21 show 
shipments of 3977580 feet of lumber and 190,000 
lath, compared with SO9,146 feet of lumber and 
452,600 lath shipped by the same mills for the week 
ending Dec. 7. Orders received are reported at 2,580, 
657 feet, compared with 1,466,286 feet for the week 
before, Production was still very light, only 198,654 
feet of lumber and 18,000 lath. 

Maynard Crane, of the Crane-Johnson Co., Coopers 
town, N. D., stopped off here while on his way south 
for the winter, ©. EK. Blaekwell, of Blackwell Bros.. 
also of Cooperstown, was here at the same time on 
his way to visit a daughter in Chicago. 

A. J. Somerville, of the Sol Duc Lumber Co., Seattle, 
was here last week en route home after a business trip 
in the middle West. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec, 24.0 Lumbermen are already beginning to revise 
upward their estimates for next season’s trade. Archi 
tects in Duluth and other towns in the district are 
working on plans for schools and other public buildings 
that have been held up on account of war conditions, 
which will involve heavy bills for lumber and millwork. 
Operators of retail yards assert that the prospects for 
the building of moderate-priced frame dwellings in 
Duluth and thruout the iron range territory were never 
better, The Duluth Commercial Club, backed by civic 
bodies, has started a campaign to remedy the shortage 
of housing. 

The trade now concedes that the output of this sea 
son's logging operations will not exceed 50° percent 
of normal, and expects that this condition will stabilize 
prices. Earl L. Bradley, president of the Duluth Log 
Co., thinks that the output of logs will not exceed 40 
percent of normal, and that operations cannot now be 
enlarged because the season is so far advanced. His 
own company is operating in the Big Falls district with 
less than 50 percent of the force employed last year. 
He believes it advisable for small operators to go slow 
because of the class of timber now available in the 
district, and the stiffness of the Federal Railroad 
Administration’s specifications, 

J. W. Bayley, vice president of Alger, Smith & Co., 
reports that there are no inquiries for large lots of 
lumber, the the company looks for a pick up in trade 
after the first of the year, He expects that on account 
of the large wages being paid there will be no materia! 
concession in prices and that quotations will remain 
at about their present level, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Business is coming in on a better basis. 
but there are so many uncertainties entering into the 
building situation that yards are backward about plac 
ing their orders because most industrial plants have ex 
panded to a reasonable limit in order to meet the 
Government's war requirements. It is considered un 
likely that there will be any heavy factory expansion 
for some months. Wholesalers are fairly well agreed 
that they may expect little activity from domestic 
sources during January, but if after that business does 
not begin to pick up there is a feeling that there mays 
be some concessions ino prices. 

Walter Stabler, controller of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., probably the most powerful institution 
lending money on building construction thruout the 
country, analyzes the current trend of building costs 
and the demand for new buildings. He says: 

“Even if prices for material and labor should re 
main at figures no higher than are now current there 
is an entire absence of the first requisite for such 
operation, viz., the money absolutely needed to finance 
buildings. Such funds, if in large amounts, are gen 
erally supplied by life insurance companies, savings 
banks and private investors or estates, which usually 
devote a large part of their funds to what is: generally 
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considered the safest, most profitable and generally de- 
sirable form of security—i. e., mortgages on business 
buildings, residences and farms. But such investors 
are almost entirely out of the market. The life insur 
ance companies have subscribed huge amounts of bonds 
and must without doubt make still further large com- 
mitments to the forthcoming Liberty loan. It is, 
therefore, very evident that the needs of the Govern 
ment have taken and are likely to take practically all 
the funds usually devoted to mortgage loans and other 
regular forms of security. These facts, however un 
pleasant, must be met. There is a certainty that there 
ean be no material ehange for at least a year. It is 
difficult to see where funds are to be obtained in any 
thing like adequate amounts for mortgages and until 
there is a great change in the situation the building 
market must of necessity mark time,” 

There is much uncertainty as to what the Govern 
ment purposes to do in the matter of handling its sur 
plus lumber. It is understood that inventories of the 
surplus are to be taken, after which some plan may be 
worked out for selling the stocks on a basis that will 
least disrupt the industry. Some fairly good blocks 
of stock have been offered for sale and in one instance 
last week there was much excitement on account of a 
report that one concern was offering 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber at ridiculously low prices. Investigation devel 
oped the fact that this stock was short ends and sizes 
that had accumulated in the manufacture of a war 
product. The sale of even a large quantity of ‘todds 
and ends,” however, should not affect price quotations 
on merchantable lumber. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Dec, 21.— According to Premier Stewart of Alberta, 
who has just returned from the East, Albertan cities 
are planning to take advantage of the help they will 
receive from the Province’s share of the $25,000,000 
fund that was recently created by the Dominion Goy 
ernment for loans to provincial governments, for the 
purpose of providing a stimulant to the building indus- 
try, and to be used to provide better housing for work 
men in the larger industrial centers, Because of the 
practical cessation of building during the four years 
Canada has been in the war, there is a great scarcity 
of housing at the present time, and the need for ae 
commodation will be intensified by the return of the sol 
diers from over-seas and their reéstablishment with 
their families in civil life. 

Alberta’s share of the fund will be about $1,600,000 
and the use of it will fit in with Alberta’s plans for 
better inspection and control of housing, to prevent 
the development of slums in downtown areas of towns 
such as Edmonton, Calgary, and mining communities 
like Drumheller, 

The Canadian lumber industry is taking a keen in 


terest in this development because of the impetus it 
will give to retail trade on the prairies. Stocks thru 
out the West are much depleted because retailers have 
done little buying, owing to uncertainty as to the 
future, and so the Coast and mountain mills expect that 
to supply the stock an extra effort will be necessary. 


Maj.-Gen, A, D. MeRae, C. B., of Vancouver, is again 


in Canada on his way to the Pacific coast. In dis 
cussing after-war conditions, he suggested the crea- 
tion of an industrial board, commanded by an indus 
trial field-marshal, to secure trade for the Dominion. 
Ile thought that if lumbermen would get together and 
ask the British Government to give Canada a contract 
for 3,500,000,000° feet of lumber a year the request 
would be granted, and that they could probably secure 
contracts for delivery of as high a quantity as 500, 
000,000 feet monthiy. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Dec, 28. As it is a little easier to get help, as a 
result of demobilization, there is greater activity in 
the woods in New Brunswick than had been expected. 


Great relief is felt also that a certain amount of ton 


nage is now available, and the quantity will be gradu 
ally increased, for the shipment of lumber to ports in 
Europe, South Africa and South America. A] number 
of sailing craft have arrived at St. John to load lum 
ber and the big ocean steamers that are now crowd 
ing the harbor for grain and other cargo for Europe 
are taking a ceratin amount of lumber as part cargo. 
This will have the effect of reducing stocks consider 
ably before next spring. 


HARMONY OF RELATIONS EMPHASIZED 

PORTLAND, Ork., Dee, 21.—Employees of the St. 
Johns Lumber Co. to the number of 260 assembled 
today and presented to N. KE. Ayer, president. of 
the company, a silver loving cup as a token of 
appreciation of the harmony that has existed at 
the mill since it began operations under the pres 
ent management, which has looked toward mutual 
benefits for employer and employee. O, Howard, 
an employee, made the presentation speech. The 
cup hears the following inscription: 

Christmas, 12S, to N. bE. Ayer from his employees 
and in recognition of his manty, fair and helpful con 
duct toward us at all times. 

Mr. Ayer has been president of the company 
since it was organized in 1905, and about three 
years ago he introduced the profit sharing system, 
which was in effect till the Government announced 
a fixed wage scale for all lumber industries during 
the war. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Condi- 
tions See Page 34 





Because of holiday week, the minds of most 
lumbermen were disconcerted, and the lumber trade 
had a holiday tinge to it, or rather the lack of it, 
beeause there was not much doing in carloads lots 
or less than carload lots. Local lumbermen do not 
expect business in the new year to move off with a 
rush and most of them are content to wait two or 
three months before activity is such that it will 
make them stay late nights at their offices to take 
care of correspondence. Nevertheless they have 
firm confidence that big business is coming. While 
in normal times much buying would have already 
taken place at this time of the year and would 
have become heaviest in January for spring trade, 
buying this year is expected to halt later than that. 
There is the tendency among buyers to play the 
waiting game, hoping something will happen to 
prices, but they can only wait so long and then 
will have to come in if they want stocks, say dis 
tributers. So the first three months of 1919 are 
expected to prove vital ones in the lumber indus 
try as well as all industry, and if the wheels of 
peace time business do not get under way in that 
time there will be need for worry. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade, 


RECEIPTS WEEK ENDED DEC, 21 


Lumber Nhingles 
111 AS A 38,866,000 6,488,000 
BNPUED ic bosiens we sale sifiane a8 37,188,000 5,909,000 
TPMNONO kik cbs 1,678,000 579,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 21 

L umber Shingles 
Reece, ats uses ee 2,282,322,000 “ 284,088,000 
BE cies hs re erm yeon 3,307 "299000 606,138,000 
PRBENOREE kui kes 1,024,907,000 $22,050,000 


SHIPMENTS WEEK ENDED DEC, 21 


Lumber Nhingles 
UY NS Iara Paar cri eae 16,017,000 2,039,000 
PR Ge pikes pre tly. 2 oy Seen oes ere 3 15, 269,000 2,815,000 
INICEOASE. «........+5 ier 748,000 chante al tueie 
MCE eek eset). sons tars hati 776,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN, 1 TO DEC. 21 

Lumber Shingles 
1918 SR eee re ee 1,051,325,000 158,517,000 
‘ss Gi SEA ee mee A am Net 1,497,459,000 410,352,000 


re Te 4 46,134,000 251,835,000 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—Conditions in the northern 
pine trade never looked better for the Coming spring 
than now. Iivery manufacturer and distribute) 
looks for a fine business and believes that there will 
not be any trouble in maintaining prices. Mill 
stocks will not be up to normal and demand is 
expected to be easily in excess of supply. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 23.—Retail yards report 
an unusual amount of small business, due to the 
open weather, which has favored building and re- 
pair operations, tho too cold tor farm work. Already 
there is a fine line-up of prospects for residence and 
barn building in the spring Farmers have the 
money to spend and are ready to make the improve- 
ments they have been needing. City building pros- 
pects are good, but it is too early yet for much de- 
velopment. Mills are well sold out on low grade 
lumber, but have good supplies of the upper grades 
for factory use. Prices are firm on all grades, 





New York, Dec. 23. _Orders are limited and in 
quiries are principally for small mixed quantities, 
Retailers move very cautiously and while they ex- 
pect a good building demand in the spring they feel 
they can afford to await developments for a few 
weeks. Yard stocks are low and any kind of a 
spurt would create much scurrying around for 
stocks. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 24:—Trade is at a standstill 
and probably will not revive until after the year 
closes. Buyers are generally talking of a likelihood 
of lower prices, but the sellers think it is going to 
be hard to bring this condition about, since the pro 
ducers have little or no stock on hand and will make 
much smaller additions than usual during the com 
ing winter. Local stocks are of fairly large size at 
some vards, but trade is expected to show consider- 
able improvement by spring 








Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 23.—Trade for the holiday 
has quieted down so that litthe new has developed 
There is just a moderate current call for stock, but 
it is of a nature that shows close-up buying, and 
consumers are apparently not taking any Chances 
with future developments. As a rule, the trade 
regards present prices as well settled and does not 
look for recessions for many months if at all 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—Business continues quiet 


Demand for dimension is particularly slow. Prices 


remain firm and some think will continue so be- 
cause of the light supply of logs. Dealers are look- 


ing ahead for business abroad and have noted some 
tentative inquiries. Current quotations for eastern 
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XWELD Injector Type 

Welding andCutting Blow- 
pipes are the most efficient and 
economical, regardless of the 
source of your acetylene gas sup- 
ply. Where for portability or 
other reasons compressed acety- 
lene is used from cylinders, Ox- 
weld Injector Type Blowpipes 
utilize far more of the contents 
of the cylinders than will any 
other type of blowpipe. 


Write \or Bulletins telling of the 
advantages Oxweld Oxy-Acety- 
lene Apparatus and Supplies in 
the upkeep of your machinery 
and tools. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Newark, N. Je Los Angeles 
Chicago 


World'sLargest Maker of Equipment 
for Ox-welding and Cutting Metals 
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WICKES BOILER CO. 


SALES OFFICES: 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE 
us FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACK 
HO'TEL is the scene of many of San Francisco's 
most prominent social events. 
The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the 
dances in the famous gold ball room every evening are 
always well attended. 
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spruce are: Dimension, 8-inch and under, $48; ran- 
dom, 2x3, 2x4, $35; 2x6, 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, $39 to 
$40; 2x10, $45 to $46; 2x12, $48 to $50; spruce cover- 
ing boards, 5-inch and up, $39 to $40; matched 
spruce boards, $44 to $45; 2-inch furring, $37. The 
random market is poor. Prices show a little weak 
tendency. For scantling it is ifmpossible to secure 
more than $35, or for 2x6 and 2x7, more than $36. 
In boards the market is also weak, in spite of the 
fact that there are few offered in the market. Good 
matched spruce covering boards, 5-inch and up, 
have been offered by some under $40, the price 
generally asked, with no appreciable effect. For 
furring there is hardly any demand. 





New York, Dec. 23.—lrices show little change and 
while the demand is quiet in some respects it is not 
at all bad as compared with this season of other 
years. In the pre-inventorying period yards are not 
inclined to buy much until they have figured out 
their stocks on hand and line up the results with 
their needs for the spring. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—Present conditions are quiet 
with white cedar products. However, spring busi- 
ness looks good from all angles. Distributers say 
posts will certainly have a good market, shingles 
will if building is resumed, and there is every prob- 
ability that the pole business will find itself mov- 
ing on a better basis than in any time in two years, 
at least. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 23.—-There is little doing 
now in the way of sales and interest is centered in 
the woods. While there is plenty of snow the ground 
is soft for hauling and things go slowly. Crews are 
short and production is sure to be very light. In 
view of the general business prospects, dry stocks 
of posts and poles are held firmly, and the high cost 
of logging means prices fully up to the present mar- 
ket for the new output. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—Local hardwood distributers do 
not look for any improvement from present con- 
ditions until January. After the January furniture 
sales, the furniture manufacturing trade will 
know what to buy in the way of hardwoods, and 
that decision will have a big bearing on the market. 
The fact that the furniture people are most op- 
timistic as to the future of their business ought 
alone be enough to make a gloomy hardwood man 
smile occasionally. Of course hardwoods — for 
building purposes will not feel the effects of any 
improvement in trade in peace times as quickly as 
lumber used for framing purposes. As this is the 
holiday period, not much business would be going on, 
no matter what normal trade might be, so the period 
affords a good break between business, disarranged 
by the closing of the war, and the reformation 
which will be necessary for peace again. However, 
when all conditions are viewed in their proper light, 
there is no just reason for any hardwood man to be 
downhearted. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 23.—The movement of 
northern stocks is said to be somewhat better than 
usual for the time of year. The factory trade is 
coming into the market for birch and maple and 
there is a marked revival in the demand from manu- 
facturers of automobile bodies and trucks. Low 
grade stock is in good demand for box purposes, 
but grows hard to find, The outlook is considered 
good for flooring and interior finish, but this will 
hot open up strong for a while yet. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 23.—-Improvement is reported 
in the demand for hardwoods. More inquiries are 
coming in and there is a feeling that the demand will 
be large after the holidays. Furniture dealers have 
been -buying within the last week 1-inch maple. 
Some oak also has been sold. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 24.—Demand for special 
cuttings continues large and there is a good factory 
demand from wagon and implement builders. Arkan- 
sas and Texas mills, however, are still greatly han- 
dicapped, heavy rains the last two weeks having 
interfered greatly with operations. There is a 
strong demand for hickory, but gum and ash are not 
in strong demand. Conditions at the mills prevent- 
ing shipments, however, may strengthen the market 
in these woods. Prices on nearly all items of oak 
and hickory hold steady, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 23.—There seems to be 
rapid progress in the return of pre-war sentiment 
among manufacturers and distributers of hard- 
woods. While some concessions to buyers are re- 
ported, prices on the average hold steady, with 
more advances than declines. Inquiry continues 
limited but encourages confidence in the future. 
In plain white and red oak some changes are re- 
ported in inch stock. FAS is up $2 to $73, No. 1 
common $1 to $47, No. 2 common $1 to $37, while 
declines of $2 each occur in selects to $54 and sound 
wormy to $38. The only change in 2-inch is an ad- 
vance of $1 in FAS to $85. Sales of 83-inch FAS 
have been made at $98 and of 4-inch at $104. Every 
other grade of plain white and red oak is firm. The 
miscellaneous stocks are stronger, with fencing up 
$3 to $46, oak mine ties up $3 to $42, and mine car 
stock, 12-inch and less, up $2 to $60. The 
only decline is a drop of $3 in mine car 
stock over 12-inch to $62. Oak crating 
stock sells around $28. No. 1 common hard maple, 
inch, is up $2 to $384, and FAS down $1 to $57. De- 
mand for flooring is reflected in advances in beech 
of $2 to $45 for inch FAS, and $35 for No. 1 com- 
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mon, and of $3 to $42 for 2-inch log run. Soft elm 
inch stocks of No. 2 cominon are down $4 to $20, 
and No. 2 common down $5 to $14. Relative declines 
occur in 2-inch stocks. Gum is very strong and 
prices firm, with the exception of No. 1 common 
quartered red, which is quoted $4 lower for inch 
at $40, and $3 lower for 2-inch at $45, while plain 
FAS is off $2 at $45. With almost two hundred 
items in the gum list it is a remarkable test of the 
strength of the market that no more declines should 
be reported while recent advances of other grades 
and sizes are maintained. Cottonwood has exper- 
ienced a good demand and there are advances in 
inch stocks of $2 on FAS, ranging from $42 to $55, 
according to width, on No. 1 common of $1 to $35, 
and on No. 3 common of $3 to $26. Advances of $1 
are reported in inch stocks of basswood to $67 for 
FAS and $43 for No. 2 common. Chestnut has not 
been able to hold all of its recent advances and inch 
quartered sound wormy is $2 down at $42 and No. 
1 plain down $1 at $41. There is another advance 
of $3 on inch No. 2 common cherry to $46. No. 1 
common inch walnut figures $5 lower at $62. Every 
other wood has held steady, including ash, hickory, 
soft maple, sycamore, magnolia, willow and birch. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—Dealers are experiencing 
great difficulty in interesting retailers or manufac- 
turers using hardwoods. There is a moderate 
amount of business but it is not equal to the de- 
mand of pre-war times. All hardwood prices are 
generally firm, because of the inroads made on tue 
hardwood supply by the war needs of the Govern- 
ment. Interior finish is still dull. There is some 
business for chestnut, birch, beech and maple with 
the chair manufacturers and for toys, tools, pails; 
ash is in fair demand for wagons, sporting goods, 
agricultural implements. Demand for piano work 
shows no increase. Dealers feel confident new busi- 
ness must come soon for all the hardwood indus- 
tries. Prices current are: Inch oak, plain, $82 to 
$88; quartered, $120 to $180; basswood, $72 to $74; 
red birch, $78 to $80; birch, sap, $67 to $70; maple, 
$68 to $70. 





Baltimore, Md., Dec. 23.—The business in hard- 
woods has dropped to the lowest point of the year. 
In spite of the quiet, prices are well maintained, and 
there is no disposition among the sellers to make 
material concessions. For some time no decided 
reduction in the cost of manufacture is expected. 


New York, Dec. 23.—Buying is not important and 
cancelation of Government orders has put a dull- 
ness on the market that has not yet been overcome 
by orders from new sources. There are no large 
blocks of stock pushed for immediate sale and 
wholesalers find little inclination to cut prices, due 
to the fact that it has been a long while since mill 
assortments were as low as they are today. Some 
factories are changing their operations from a war 
to a peace basis, especially in the woodworking 
lines, but the building trade has not yet sufficiently 
developed to warrant large purchases of hardwoods 
for trim manufacturing purposes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Demand is slow, as is 
common at the close of the year. Inquiries are said 
to have been coming in a little better during the 
last week or two, most of them from the automo- 
bile and furniture industries, which are planning to 
get busy, after a long period of dullness. Not much 
lumber is coming in or going out of the local yards 
and they are generally taking their inventories. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 23.—New business in the 
hardwood lines is fair, especially in the low grades. 
The manufacturing trade, however, has not been 
so active in buying recently. Upper grades are more 
quiet for the moment. There is a firm tone, how- 
ever, to prices and especially in good oak and chest- 
nut. <A little easier position appears to be held by 
poplar. Shipments move better and less complaint 
is heard of delays as the holiday season approaches. 





Ashland, Ky., Dec. 23.—Some business is reported 
in inch oak, while the call for railroad material is 
better than fair. Ash and walnut are quiet. Oak 
stocks are in fair shape for ordinary demands. 
Stocks of logs at milling points are very light. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—You can hardly find a hemlock 
distributer who does not think well of the future. 
Because of the state of stocks in the North and of 
future production there can not possibly be any 
oversupply. The distributers say that there could 
only be a pretense at resumption of building in the 
spring, and that pretense alone would be sufficient 
to make their trade good. If building goes along as 
many predict it will, then hemlock will surely ‘‘cash 
in’? on the improvement in construction work. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—Hemlock is not at all 
active. The lack of large construction, now that 
the war is over, has made the demand for hemlock 
dimension even less than it has been for a year or 
more. For hemlock boards there is little demand. 
But the prices remain fairly firm as there are not 
many hemlock boards on the market. Quotations 
current are $38 to $39 for hemlock boards 10 to 16 
feet. There has been no shading below $38. 





New York, Dec. 23.—Prices are unchanged, but 
stocks are in strong hands, and there is no inclina- 
tion to cut quotations. Retailers are in the market 
only to a small extent and probably will withhold 
their orders for several weeks. Owing to the fact 
that their stocks are low they must soon buy om a 
reasonably active basis. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 24.—An advance has occurred 
in the base price of Pennsylvania hemlock, which is 
now $34 locally, or about $1.50 higher than for some 
time. Not much hemlock is to be found at the 
mills in the lake section, so the price may hold, 
unless too much competition comes from competing 
woods. Demand is very small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 24.—While quiet rules in 
the hemlock trade, comparing conditions with those 
of the war period, it is scarcely more than is usually 
experienced at this season of the year under normal 
trade conditions. At the same time there are in- 
quiries in regard to construction stocks that give 
assurance of preparations for building activities of 
unusual proportions. In other words, the quiet is 
in distribution rather than in inquiries, Prices re- 
main unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 23.—Demand holds steady. 
There is not any too much of this material available 
and prices are very firm. There is some talk in 
buyers’ centers that a softening of prices is due, 
put not among the producers and those facing the 
costs of production. The asking price is generally 
a dollar above the Government list for Pennsyl- 


vania stock. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—Distributers of poplar are in 
an optimistic mood and believe that this hardwood 
will continue to be one of their active woods for 
many months. Stocks are short and demand will 
easily be equal to the supply. Prices are strong. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—For poplar there con- 
tinues to be a regular demand, tho of small volume. 
The ending of the war has brought less inquiry, 
as some poplar was sold here for heavy crating and 
considerable of the finer stock for munition, elec- 
trical and other high-class boxwork. There is a 
demand here for it for baskets, sawed % inch. 
Prices on poplar remain fairly firm. It is quoted 
$98 to $102 for the finer stock. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 24.—The record of poplar 
last week disclosed more irregularity than this sec- 
tion of the lumber markets has shown in months, 
and yet, with declines reported in some lines, the 
market is firm on the whole. The only stocks that 
reveal a decided and consistent action are the var- 
ious thicknesses of panel and wide No. 1, where 
declines of from $1 to $4 are reported, the only ad- 
vance being of $1 in 28-inch and up, to $105, for 
5-inch thickness. New averages on inch thickness 
are $106 for 18- to 28-inch wide, $109 for 20- to 
23-inch, $112 for 24- to 27-inch, and $120 for 28-inch 
and up. On the other hand there are these ad- 
vances: In %-inch: FAS, $2 to $79, No. 1 common 
and selects $4 to $48, and No. 2 common $1 to 
$35, and in inch No. 1 common and _ selects $3 
to $57, No. 1 common $1 to $53. In the 
inch stocks No. 2 common is down $2 to $41, 
and No. 3 common $3 to $34. All the thick stocks 
of plain poplar and every grade and thickness of 
quartered have held firm. 3evel and drop siding 
are strong and prices unchanged. There is no ex- 
planation of the lower range of prices on panel and 
wide No. 1 other than that recent sales have in part 
discounted recent advances, and that prices still 
are above what they were some time ago. All re- 
ports agree that marketable stocks are low and 
that green stocks are not being increased, so that 
there is nothing in the statistical situation to war- 
rant expectation of any general early reduction of 
values. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The poplar trade shows 
little activity, but a greater number of inquiries are 
being received and manufacturers seem likely to 
take hold in a more aggressive way than for many 
months. Good grades of stock promise to be in 
fairly satisfactory demand within the next few 
weeks, with increasing activity in the spring. Low 
grades may show some decline, dealers believe. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 23.—The poplar trade is 
quiet. It takes a hopeful view of the outlook, how- 
ever, and meanwhile adheres firmly to quotations, 
feeling that the future holds out a promise of good 
business. The stocks held here are enough to take 
care of current needs. The trade as a whole is con- 
sidered in good shape. 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 23. 
good, but the volume of orders is light. 
hand are low, with milling light. 
changed. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—Distributers of west Coast 
lumber products are brim full of confidence over 
the outlook for business next year and believe that 
there will be considerable buying in January. Some 
of the distributers are booking more orders than the 
period of the year would really justify. There is the 
feeling in this market that fir will be used more 
as a building wood than ever before, if the revival 
of building materializes. The Government is mak- 
ing an earnest endeavor to market some of its side- 
cut lumber from airplane lumber stock production 
and has sent sales representatives to Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Mo., and Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is said that there will be no attempt to dispose of 
this lumber on price, so the effect of its disposal 


Inquiry from all sources is 
Stocks on 
Prices are un- 





ought not be detrimental to the general lumber 
market. 
Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 21.—Millmen report some 


good-sized yard stock orders have been placed and 
that a little more strength is shown by dimension. 
There has been some price cutting, altho every sign 
points to a strong market to come. 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 21.—For this time of year and 
under existing unsettled conditions the fir, spruce 
and cedar markets are regarded satisfactory and the 
volume of business even better than was expected 
a couple of weeks ago. Everybody seems to enter- 
tain the opinion that the beginning of the new year 
will bring a very marked activity in lumber. At 
the present cost of production it is pointed out 
prices are lower than they should be. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 21.—The fir mills face a week 
of comparative inactivity, with the holiday shut- 
down due within the next few days. Business is 
quiet. The present interval is generally regarded as 
a lull preceding a renewal of operations in readi- 
ness for spring trade. The labor supply is more 
plentiful, at the prevailing scale, 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 24.—-There has been re- 
newed activity in the fir market the last week, con- 
siderable business being placed where southern pine 
usually is demanded. On account of the pine scarcity, 
however, buyers have been forced to turn to fir 
where that timber will meet requirements. Prices 
are somewhat unsettled, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Prices in most of the Pa- 
cific Coast woods are inclined to be lower and mill- 
men are more eager to take orders than was the 
case a few weeks ago. Buyers of fir flooring note 
that some weakness has developed recently, while 
also plenty of spruce lumber is now available and 
at lower prices. Demand shows the 
dulness of the end of the year period. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—There is very strong faith in 
the future of the market for western pines among 
local distributers of these woods. Now that peace 
times are expected to witness a revival of building, 
hew hope springs forth in the breasts of 
pine distributers. 


customary 


western 


Spokane, Wash., Dec. 21.—Not many sales are be- 
ing made in western and Idaho white pine. Market 
conditions, however, are considered normal in most 
respects, with an optimistic outlook. Many of the 
mills are closed now, being thoroly overhauled for 
the big season that lumbermen predict is ahead. 
Some local sales are reported for buildings delayed 
by the war but which, now that restrictions are re 
moved, are to be erected at once. 
pect that 
sixty days. 


Lumbermen ex- 
prices will advance slightly in the next 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 24.—Inquiry for westeri 
pines is improved, but there is a holiday quiet in 
the market as far as orders are concerned, Factory 
inquiry is improving and indicates a good business 
from that source after the first of the year 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—If any lumbermen in the local 
markets are optimistic over the future they are the 
distributers of redwood. They see a fine lumber 
business ahead and firmly believe that redwood will 
get its full share of yard and factory trade. Prices 
remain strong. 





San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 21. 
pretty well for the season when yard stocks are 
always allowed to run down. A fair proportion of 
the output is still being shipped to the Kast and it 
is expected that next year’s business will be satis 
factory. The large mills and organizations 
plan to market redwood lumber on a larger seale 
next year. Exporters have good inquiries from Au: 
tralia and elsewhere. 


Lumber holds up 


sales 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 24.——-A slight improvement 
in inquiry is noted, but orders show no great in 
crease and probably will not do so for several weeks 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—Tho there has not been much 


buying, distributers have every confidence that 
present levels will be maintained and that right 


after the first of the year orders will be placed for 
large quantities of southern pine. This is the time 
when yards are taking inventory and as soon as 
the task is over they will be in a position to know 
their future wants. Now that the Government price 
ban is off, there have been some advances, which is 
indicative of the faith distributers and manufactur- 
ers have. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 23.—In anticipation of ad 
vances in prices of southern pine on the expiration 
of the Government maximum schedule tomorrow, 
the last few days have been marked by heavy buy 
ing. Wholesalers have made heavy purchases, 
largely at the full Government price, to put cars in 
transit. One large concern sold 200 carloads to 
wholesalers. A manufacturer reported orders were 
received today for 100 carloads from retail buyers. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 24.—There has been a con 
siderable increase in the volume of inquiry for south- 
ern pine. Such inquiry as would be followed by 
orders is hard to find, owing to the short stocks at 
the mills, which are badly broken. There appears to 
be almost no 2x4 stuff to be had and very little of 
No. 1 dimension stock. Boards are offered in fair 
supply and there appears to be plenty of the less 
desirable items in No. 2 dimension. Under these 
conditions, most local offices expect a considerable 
revision of prices this week. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 24.—The market seems to 
be waiting for a line on what effect the removal of 
Government fixed prices will have. Distributers 


not engaged also in manufacturing are reported to 
be waiting for lower prices, but manufacturers are 
positive that the removal of Federal limitations will 
be followed by higher prices under the demand they 
see developing, and the competition inevitable in a 
market controlled by the law of supply and demand. 
In the meantime, however, prices show some irreg- 


ularity. Flooring is not so strong, being quoted 
from 50 cents lower to as much higher. Ceiling 
and partition run about the same. Dimension 


ranges $1 to $1.50 lower, except for advances of 25 
cents on some items. Car material of all grades 
is steady. The best showing is in boards, which 
are from 50 cents to $2 higher, according to widths 
and lengths. Bevel and drop siding and interior 
finish of other kinds are reported in fair demand 
and firm. Representatives of manufacturers assert 


that while distributers are talking about lower 
prices they are diligently making inquiries that 
show they are not certain in their minds of the 


claim they make. 
a 

New York, Dec. 23.—-Stocks among yards are limi- 
ted, but retailers are not inclined to buy, for the 
reason that price concessions are looked for. There 
is unconfirmed talk of improvement in railroad or- 
ders. Cancelation of large ship building work has 
caused uncertainty among ship yards that have been 
working on Government contracts and while much 
work during 1919 is to be handled thru these yards 
buyers are holding off. , 

Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Retuailers are inclined to 
be skeptical as to the prophecies of strength én the 
market and are going to hold off buying for a short 
time. Stocks at the mills are understood to be light 
and many are closing down for two weeks or:more, 
so the light stocks in consumers’ hands will proba- 


bly not last long A fairly good spring building 
trade is expected. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.-—There is no activity to 


speak of. Retailers hope the Government will dump 
a lot of lumber on the market and break prices, 
so are unwilling to stock up. Dealers are having a 
hard time of it now, a time that is always dull even 
in a normal year, On the other hand, manufacturers 
are quoting and sticking pretty well to high prices. 
In flooring, partition and roofers there is almost 
no business to speak of. For heavy southern pine 
timbers the demand is also small. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 23.—--Marked quiet prevails in 
the Georgia pine trade. Some of the yards hold 
large stocks, especially of the heavier timbers, ac- 
quired to take care of war needs, Work requiring 
the use of the heavier timbers is not progressing on 
aun extensive scale 





The range of prices is adhered 


to, however, and the belief is entertained that prices 
will continue high 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 23.—Demand has quieted 


down in all lines over the holidays. There is a fair 
hand among the retail yards and ship 
ments apparently come thru without difficulty, tho 
complaints of labor and effects of the 
influenza continue to from many 
Prices are unchanged as yet and concessions are not 
offered in Pittsburgh new 


stock on 


shortage of 
come sections 
territory for any busi- 
ness 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 

New York, Dec. 23.—Prices are unsettled and the 
shortleaf pine market especially is less uniform 
than it has been for some months. Stocks at mill 


points are not large, but the prospect of any quan- 
tity of surplus Government North Carolina pine be- 
ing offered in the market creaies an indecision in 
buyers who might otherwise go into the market. 
There is no difficulty in obtaining railroad permits 
and shipments are nearer to date than for a long 
while. 





Baltimore, Md., Dec. 23.—Holiday quiet has set- 
tled down upon the North Carolina pine trade and 
the movement has narrowed to very small pro- 
portions. Consumers who have been fairly free in 
the placing of orders are holding back. Box makers 
finding themselves without further Government or- 
ders are disposed to proceed slowly and to use up 
the stocks of lumber in hand before they enter into 
new commitments. Producers manifest a disposi 
tion to maintain price lists, since production cost 
has undergone no important decline, and some of 
them even report a very good demand. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—The North Carolina mar- 
Ket is stagnant as regards flooring, partition, ceil- 
ing and roofers, because of the lack of any con- 
struction work to amount to anything. Dealers 
find the retailers are pessimistic and unwilling to 
replenish their stocks, howéver much depleted, 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The shortleaf pine mar- 
ket is very dull and retailers are unwilling to make 
purchases unless concessions are made, and only 
when the lumber is immediately required. Reports 
of curtailed operations from the mills show that 
they are operating at 40 to 75 percent capacity in 
most instances, some being closed down entirely. 
Leading producers will make no effort to take on 
new business thru salesmen during the next thirty 
days. Many orders for low grades are reported on 
hand in excess of production, 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 23.--With the holidays at 
hand, business is practically in abeyance, but or- 
ders in fair volume, season considered, are re- 
ported to be coming in and inquiries are picking 
up. Production will be further curtailed during 
Christmas week. The mills as a rule seem to be 
more interested in organizing production and build- 
ing up their assortments than they are in current 
demand. Vrices all-round are reported firm, tho 
unchanged, 








Chicago, Dec. 24.—Right after the holidays, say 
cypress distributers, business is expected to move 
with a rush. The cypress sales people expect that 
their wood will have its share of any improvement 
in construction demand and are fully expecting 
1919 to be a fine year. Factory trade also has good 
promise for cypress. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 23.—-The demand for cypress 
remains rather light, inquiries are coming in, and 
the prospects are that buying will be resumed 
shortly after the new year. The market remains 
firm at unchanged prices, altho there is talk of 
higher quotations. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 24.—Cypress business in- 
creased a little in volume the last week, but is not 
showing so strong with the coming of the holidays. 
This, however, is probably only a temporary drop- 
ping off and all indications are that the demand will 
he considerably increased after the first of the year. 
Orders, while bulking a little larger and more 
numerous, continue well mixed, Prices remain firm. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—Retailers are positively 
refusing to stock up on cypress in spite of all 
prophesies of the coming building boom, Likewise 
the demand from the door, window.and sash makers 
is slow, because of the lack of building. The end 
of the year, being naturally a dull time, makes the 
business all the worse. Prices current are: No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $47.50 to $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $ to $60; 
8/4, $62 to $65; ; and seconds, 4/4, $69 to $72; 
5/4 and 6/4, 5; 8/4, $85 to $90. 





a) 











Baltimore, Md., Dec. 23.——The cypress trade, 
which did not participate to any great extent in 
war business, is waiting for the trade revival and 
the volume is therefore not large. The feeling 
among the sellers is one of confidence in the future 
and of firm adherence to the range of prices. Local 
stocks are small and the market is free from real 
pressure 


New York, Dec. 23.—The market is far from ac- 
tive. Offerings are limited and while prices are well 
sustained yards are going into the market on a most 
cautious basis. Millwork trade has not yet. devel- 
oped and little is expected from this source until 
there is a more decided trend to the building situ- 
ation. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Less effort to sell cypress 
is shown not only by the mills but by wholesalers, 
as it is realized that few purchases are likely to 
be made until after inventory taking. ‘Local dealers 
expect better business next year. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 24.—Cypress is quiet but 
prices on the whole are strong, the only declines 
being of $2 in selects and sap, which have estab- 
lished for the week the following averages: Selects, 
inch, $46 and 2-inch, $52; saps, inch, $34, and 2-inch, 
$42. No. 3 common is up $1 to $22. Tank stock is 
very firm at $88 for 38-inch. All grades in all thick- 
nesses above 2-inch are reported very firm. The 
few price changes resulting from the business of 
last week disclose a general satisfaction of pros- 
pective distributers with the market situation. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—Red cedar clears took a slump 
this week, the quotation on them dropping to $3.95, 
Chicago basis, or a recession of 15 cents from the 
preceding week. Stars remain at $3.40, Chicago 
basis. White cedars remain: Extras, $4.35; stand- 
ards, $3.60, and sound butts, $2.60, Chicago basis. 
Lath are quiet but it is expected that demand will 
grow in the spring if the building situation revives, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 23.—Buying is slow and 
evidently some early buyers who got into the mar- 
ket early in the month have satisfied their wants. 
Prices are rather uncertain, but there is every rea- 
son to expect an advance early in the year, when 
spring buying opens up. Retailers who have laid in 
supplies consider that they have bought wisely. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 21.—Red cedar shingles are 
still weak. Manufacturers do not look for much 
change until after the first of the year. Few, if any, 
shingle mills will be running thru the holiday sea- 
son. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 21.—Red cedar shingles ap- 
pear to have reached bottom and the market is 
steady, with stock rather scarce and orders not 
abundant. The indications are that few mills will 
be running Christmas week. Clears for eastern 
delivery, $2.65 to $2.70; stars, $2.20; Rite Grade in- 
spected stock extra clears, $2.85; extra stars, $2.35. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 24.—The holiday season 
with smaller demand and ample supplies recently 
weakened the shingle market. Practically all the 
mills have notified local agents of a shutdown over 
the holidays, but there appear to be supplies enough 
in sight now for several weeks. Stars are now 
quoted generally at $2.25 up to $2.35 and clears at 
$2.65 up. Rainy weather last week and colder 
weather in prospect for this week cut off southwest- 
ern demand, 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 23.—Demand for cypress 
shingles continues greatly in excess of supply, with 
some mills practically out of stock and all mill 
stocks so far as reported greatly depleted and 
badly broken in assortment. Cypress lath are in 
fair supply, with actual demand about as it was, 
but inquiries reported on the increase by some 
offices. Prices ruled unchanged all-round, at latest 
report, 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—The lack of any boom in 
housebuilding continues to keep this branch of the 
trade dull. In lath, prices continue weak. In 
shingles there is practically no business. Still the 
market for white cedars keeps fairly firm, as there 
are not any too many of them on the market. Sec- 
ond clears are scarce. Business is particularly 
quiet in red cedars and the prices are most vari- 
able. In spruce clapboards business is at a stand- 
still, but as there are few of them to be had, the 
prices continue unchanged and firm. Current quo- 
tations are: Spruce lath, 15 inch, $4.25 to $4.40; 
1% inch, $3.90 to $4; white cedar shingles, extras, 
$5.10 to $5.15, clears, $4.75; red cedar shingles, $5; 
spruce clapboards, 4-foot extras, $58 to $60; clears, 
$56 to $58. 





Baltimore, Md., Dec. 23.—The inquiry for shingles 
was halted by the holiday season, Quotations re- 
main firm and stocks small. Lath have commanded 
a somewhat more active market, but the inquiry for 
them has also eased off. Vrices are holding well 
and stocks on hand are low. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The shingle market ap- 
pears to be stationary, with clears quoted this 
week, as last, at $4.36. British Columbia XXXXX 
and Washington 18-inch clear shingles are reported 
to be searce and firm. On the common run of 
shingles little has been done here for a number of 
weeks and prices have been so weak during much 
of the time that wholesalers have found business 
quite unsatisfactory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 24.—The situation as to 
shingle stocks and prices presents no prospect of 
material activity in the immediate future. There 
seems to be some tightening of cypress supplies, and 
mills report stocks low and broken and _ inability 
to fill some orders promptly on that account. But 
that position does not seem to have stimulated de- 
mand, Cypress and pine lath are plentiful and con- 
cessions of 25 cents have been made in some quota- 
tion lists. This is not expected to continue after 
consumers begin their activities, which are looked 
for in a few weeks. Distributers will be obliged to 
increase their stocks considerably if they expect to 
fill any such demand as is predicted. 


COOPERAGE 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 24.—’"he demand for coop- 
ers’ stuff has been steady and prices are firm. The 
spread of prohibition has affected the market for 
staves for whiskey barrels, which for years main- 
tained a price lead over all other such stocks. Now 
the demand from the oil fields is so heavy that quo- 
tations have been practically equalized. These are 
prevailing prices: Staves for oil barrels, $80 to $85 
per thousand, and for whiskey barrels, $85 to $90, 
all sawed and bucked, 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—-In the market for box- 
boards dull times continue to prevail. Box makers 
are well supplied for their present needs and will 
not buy, evidently awaiting a great drop in dealers’ 
and manufacturers’ prices. Round edge spruce has 
been offered as low as $30 in some cases. Prices 
are most varied and very weak. 
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Making $1.00—and the G. T. M.—Do the Work of $3.10 


All they were after, the Wilson Lumber Company of 
Bokhoma, Oklahoma, told the G. T. M—our Mr. Heehs 
—was less interruption and more production from their 
side-head drive. Mr. Bowles, the Superintendent, asked 
how much his best belt cost per foot. The G. T. M. 
Goodyear Technical Man—told them that he didn’t know 
which of his belts was the best. He said that if they'd 
let him study the drive he'd tell them which Goodyear 
Belt was best for it—that with drives as with men, what 
is meat for one is poison for another. 


He studied that drive and prescribed the Goodyear Belt 
especially constructed to serve its high-speed quarter-turn 
and high-crowned, flanged driven pulley—not the highest 
priced Goodyear Belt by any means, nor the one with the 
greatest brute strength. It was in February and the price 
of that Goodyear Glide Belt was fifty cents a foot, while 
the special double they had been using cost $1.55. 


If his price had been higher the order he finally got 
would have come easier. It didn’t seem likely to them 
that a belt costing fifty cents a foot would do better than 
one costing $1.55. But they decided to give it a trial- 
they were sick of the troubles and expense of that side- 
head drive—and at the price they felt that they couldn't 
lose much. 


That Glide Belt gave six months of service, as much 
as what they had been getting from the $1.55 per foot 
special double. On account of Glide’s friction service it 
delivered power better —and it required practically no 
attention. Six months of inferior service from the dis- 


BELTING - PACKING 























carded type of belting would have cost $1.55-—so that 
$1.00 spent for Glide was as good as $3.10 spent for the 
special double—-and the better service of the Glide was 
thrown in for good measure. 


Over thirty dollars in belt cost alone are saved every 
six months by that 29 feet of Glide Belt and the analysis 
service of the G. T. M-$121.80 a year. When he 
pointed that out, he told them of the Goodyear plan of 
Plant Analysis, of having a G. T. M. analyze every drive 
in the plant for the purpose of prescribing the belt best 
designed to meet the peculiar conditions of each. They 
told him to go ahead. 


They order by telegram now, direct from the Goodyear 
Branch near them. Goodyear Belts as prescribed by the 
G. T. M. are releasing dollars from many other drives, 
reducing interruption and increasing production. If you 
have a belt-devouring drive that is both imprisoning and 
eating too many dollars, ask a G. T. M. to call. He'll do 
it without charge when he’s in your vicinity. There are 
many of them-~all trained in the Goodyear Technical 
School all with experience in plants similar to yours: 
all selling belts to meet conditions and not as a hardware 
man sells nails. We are able to give the G. T. M.'s 
services free only because the savings they effect for 
purchasers are so considerable that a gratifying volume 
of business from the plants analyzed is sure to result in a 
year or two. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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We are in 
siethdon to Execute r romptly 


orders for 





7x9 and 12x12 
timbers in stock 
for quick ship- 


a Timbers 


up to 26 feet in length. 





Write for Quotations. 


Vansant, Kitchen & Co. 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 











With P e, P > 
(Especially The White Star Valve) 
POWELL 
Ok) 1. Iron,.body symmetrically designed and well 
+) 8. They have Regrindable, Renewable, Non- 
from stem “‘D’’ when necessary for repairs. 
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Non-heating 
“TRENEW” Five Points of Efficiency Combined in The Powell 
proportioned. 
corrosive ‘“‘Powellium” disc. 
qi © 5s. au working parts are interchangeable. 


° Hand Wheel 
“Irenew” Globe Valve 
Oe) 2. Union bevel ground joint connection. 
en © 4. Observe illustration disc “V”’ easily removed 
Mi) Ask your dealer for , THE A WM. POWELL Go 











**The Best Lumber’’ 
BP.*NCH OFFICES : 


Cherry River | ““" 
Boom & = |_ = 


DEPARTMENT : 


Lumber Co. coi aerate ee and 








‘* POWELL” DEPENDABLE Enciveerinc SPECIALTIES 
" Valvesor write us CINCINNATI,O. 
BLACK DIAMOND FILE WORKS 


<n Main 








Twelve Medals of Special Prize 
AWARD GOLD MEDAL 
at International at Atlanta, Ga., 
Exhibitions. 1895. 


- 


Copy of catalogue sent free to any G@= & HW. BARNETT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Interested file user upon application. Owned and operated by Nicholson File Co. 








SCRANTON, PA. cebanieds 





Manufacturers of 


West Virginia Woods 


SPRUCE Vireut HARDWOODS 
Cypress (a aa 
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Delta File Works, vena" * 


PENNA. 
D ELT A__ THEHIGHEST GRADE FILE MADE—The File you will eventually use 








Ajax Logging Car Brasses will stand the most 
severe jolts and knocks. 


Ajax Engine Castings will wear long and run 
without heating. 

Ajax Bull Babbitt made especially for Saw Mill 
and Planing Mill Service. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — THE AJAX METAL CO. — Birmingham, Ala. 











For hardwood |umberman, 110 pages, 
LIMA A Y BOO size closed 4%4x8'%4 inches, inger 
straps to hold book open when tal- 
lying. One copy, $1; six, $5.50; twelve, $10. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearbon St., CHICAGO 





} Give your men clean, comfortable beds to sleep in and they 
will do better work, ‘‘Tiger’’ Steel Bunks are of durable and 
| sanitary construction. Frame is steel, coated with rustproof 
} enamel. The wire link fabric springs are attached to the frame 
with oil tempered helical springs which assure elasticity and 
i are @ guarantee against sagging. Easily knocked down for 
shipping. Require very little space. Made in single or double 
} decks in a wide range of sizes. 


White us for particulars and prices. 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON COMPANY = 











Do You Burn Money? 


Emphatically Vest 
If you are not ¢ perating the 




















Peace-Time Precautions 


are as essential as war-time safety measures 
for fires always entail losses. To provide the 
maximum safety for your plant install 


Grill 

Watch CLO CKS 
Your watchmen will wel- 
come their installation for 
then they are given credit 
for faithful service. The 


unreliable watchman is 
also immediately detected. 


NEWMAN CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Reliable Watchman’s Clocks for Nearly 50 Years 


182 Fulton Street 568 Washington Boulevard, 507 Montgomery St. 
EW YOR CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














AMERICAN LUMBER & M’FG CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 


LENOX SAW MILL CO., in 


——LENOX, KY.—— 
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—Manufacturers— 








TRADE MARK YY REGISTERED 


Oak Switch Ties, Railroad and Construction Timbers 


10 cars 12x12 White Onk 10-16 ft. Mixed Lengths 


cars 4-4 White Com. and Selects 
Read cars 4-4 White Oak No. 2 Common 
» 6 lcar 4-4 White Oak No. 1 Com. Quarter Sawn 
L d 5 cars 8-4 White Oak No. i Com. and Better 
to Loa 5 cars 8-4 White Oak S& SE 
lcar 4-4 Basswood M R No. 3 and Better 





lcar 8-4 Poplar No. 3 Common 























